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This work challenges the textbook assessment of Schopenhauer as militant atheist 
and absolute pessimist. In examining Schopenhauer’s grappling with religion, 
theology and Kant’s moral philosophy, Mannion suggests we can actually discern a 
‘religious’ humility in method in Schopenhauer’s work, seen most clearly in his 
ethics of compassion and his doctrine of salvation. 


Given Schopenhauer’s opinion of religion as the ‘metaphysics of the people’, his 
utilisation of and affinity with many religious ideas and doctrines, and the culmination 
of his philosophy in a doctrine of salvation that ends in the ‘mystical’, Mannion 
suggests that Schopenhauer’s philosophy is an explanatory hypothesis which 
functionally resembles religious belief systems in many ways. 


Mannion further argues that Schopenhauer cannot claim to have gone any further 
than such religious systems in discerning the ‘true’ nature of ultimate reality, for he 
admits that they also end in the ‘mystical’, beyond which we must remain silent. 
Indeed, Schopenhauer offers an interpretation, as opposed to outright rejection of 
religion and his system gains the coherence that it does through being parasitic 
upon religious thought itself. 


Given current debates between theologians and philosophers in relation to 
‘postmodernity’ and ‘postmodern thought’, this book illustrates that Schopenhauer 
should be a key figure in such debates. 
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Introduction 


Arthur Schopenhauer, the German philosopher who lived from 1788 to 1860, is 
famous amongst students of philosophy as the ‘philosopher of the will’, who said 
that underlying the world of experience was an incessant, striving ‘force’. He is 
likewise famous as the ‘philosopher of pessimism’ or the ‘philosopher of 
disenchantment’ because of his account of the suffering and misery in the world.! 
Finally, he is also famous as having been a philosopher who was ‘militantly 
atheistic’ when it was not the done thing to be so open about such things. 
Schopenhauer, we are told, did not believe in any god and thus his worldview offers 
little hope for humanity. Indeed, so wretched did he view existence that he argued it 
would be better for us not to be, at all. This book seeks to examine and, where 
necessary, challenge the accuracy of each of these descriptions. 

In recent years, the philosophy of Arthur Schopenhauer has experienced a revival 
in the degree of interest that it has attracted. Valuable contributions in English have 
focused upon aspects of his epistemology and metaphysics, whilst other scholars 
have chosen to centre their attention upon his aesthetics, so-called pessimism, 
relation to other seminal thinkers, most notably Kant, or his place in the history of 
philosophy in general. Yet there has been less detailed work upon his moral 
philosophy and still fewer studies of the relationship of his thought to religion and 
theology. It is hoped that this work might serve as a contribution towards rectifying 
this gap in the availability of detailed studies of certain aspects of Schopenhauer’s 
thought. 


§1 


Schopenhauer initially saw his task as building upon and perfecting the work of 
Immanuel Kant. The starting point for Schopenhauer’s philosophy was the knowing 
consciousness of the subject. From this he moved to examine our representations of 
objects. In this, he differed from Kant who began with representations and from 
these went on to presume the existence of the knowing consciousness. Schopenhauer 
is particularly concerned with the traditional problem of appearance and reality. He 
approaches this with the methodology of transcendental idealism, building upon, 
although often modifying and disagreeing with, the work of Kant. Schopenhauer, 
as the title of his most definitive work states, initially wished to explicate a theory 


| Thomas Mann went so far as to conflate the two labels, arguing that Schopenhauer is the ‘philosopher 
of pessimism’ because he is the ‘philosopher of the will’: ‘Presenting Schopenhauer’ in M. Fox (ed.) 
Schopenhauer — his Philosophical Achievement, Brighton, Harvester, 1980, 6. 
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that the world is both the ‘manifestation’ of the metaphysical will (in German, 
Wille) and also the representation (Vorstellung) of the human subject. But this is 
not to say that the world is two separate things. The world that is representation to 
my knowing consciousness is the very same world, albeit understood under the 
terms of a different aspect, as the world that is the phenomenal manifestation of the 
‘will’. Schopenhauer expressed this twofold understanding of human existence as 
follows: 


Everyone finds himself to be this will, in which the inner nature of the world consists, 
and he also finds himself to be the knowing subject, whose representation is the whole 
world; and this world has an existence only in reference to the knowing subject’s 
consciousness as its necessary supporter. Thus everyone in this twofold regard is the 
whole world itself, the microcosm; he finds its two sides whole and complete within 
himself. And what he thus recognises as his own inner being also exhausts the inner 
being of the whole world, of the macrocosm. Thus the whole world, like man himself, is 
through and through will and through and through representation, and beyond this there 
is nothing. So here we see that the philosophy of Thales, concerned with the macrocosm, 
and that of Socrates, concerned with the microcosm, coincide, since the object of both 
proves to be the same.2 


Schopenhauer sought to offer an explanatory theory about reality and to suggest an 
epistemology which simplified the categories laid down in Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason. But Schopenhauer also wished to describe the empirical world in as vivid 
and honest a manner as possible. Hence there is much discussion in his works 
about the suffering and futility of life. Schopenhauer stresses the striving nature of 
existence. In this respect, his doctrine of the will becomes more than simply part of 
a dual-aspect account of reality: it becomes an explanatory concept for the way the 
world is as it is. This point requires further explication. 


§2 


Schopenhauer accepted Kant’s phenomenon/noumenon distinction, yet, as 
Schopenhauer believed time and space only served to condition our thought, thus 
being only applicable to the phenomenal realm, he believed it made no sense to talk 
of ‘things-in-themselves’. Instead, he argued that the underlying reality beyond 
being must be undivided. Thus he is most famous for labelling — at least as most 
interpretations would understand it — unconditioned being (that is, this undivided 
noumenon) as Wille (will). This is explicated in terms of the will-to-live, a constant 
striving for being which is ceaseless in the manner which it drives existence on and 
on to higher forms. Schopenhauer explains the characterization of the will as 
follows: 


Every glance at the world, to explain which is the task of the philosopher, confirms and 
establishes the will-to-live, far from being an arbitrary hypostasis or even an empty 
expression, is the only true description of the world’s innermost nature. Everything 


2 WRI, 162. 
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presses and pushes towards existence, if possible towards organic existence, 1.¢., life, and 
then to the highest possible degree thereof.3 


As an illustration of what he means, Schopenhauer simply asks us to consider the 
reactions of a being whose existence is threatened. One witnesses the inherent 
dynamic propensity towards self-preservation. According to many conventional 
interpretations, Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the will sets his metaphysics apart from 
those based upon other concepts of ultimate reality which were being discussed in 
philosophy at the time. Schopenhauer, himself, felt that in choosing the notion of 
will, he had made a major improvement upon those other concepts of ultimate 
reality: 


I have rightly declared the will-to-live to be that which 1s incapable of further explanation, 
but is the basis of every explanation; and that, far from being an empty-sounding word, 
like the Absolute, the infinite, the idea, and other similar expressions, it is the most real 
thing we know, in fact the kernel of reality itself.4 


However, Schopenhauer would often presume that he had solved a fundamental 
problem of philosophy, yet failed to recognize that his criticisms of many rival 
theories could often be turned back upon his own. Two of the main areas of his 
thought in which this can be seen to be the case are the relation of Schopenhauer’s 
notion of the will to ultimate reality and his ethical theory. This book will explore 
both aspects in detail. 

Such problems are compounded by Schopenhauer’s fluctuating statements 
conceming his notion of the will, but also by the fact that this notion, itself, is often 
misunderstood. Schopenhauer was neither identifying the underlying ground of 
existence with human will nor stating that we could definitely know the thing-in- 
itself, as itself (and hence this radically qualifies the actual, as opposed to presumed 
implications of his doctrine of the will). 

What Schopenhauer did attempt to explicate was the nearest we could come to 
understanding the nature of the thing-in-itself and hence, based upon both his 
empiricism and his interpretation of inner consciousness, will appeared to be the 
most appropriate notion to capture the essence of his interpretation of existence. 
But this explanatory function of the notion of the will appears only suited to certain 
aspects of existence. As stated, Schopenhauer expanded upon the idea of will by 
speaking of the will-to-live. He understood this as a constant yearning simply to be. 
If possible the yearning seeks an organized form of existence, but, failing that, any 
form which does not impede the ceaseless ‘desire’ to continue living. Timothy 
Sprigge summarizes Schopenhauer’s idea of the will-to-live thus: 


by will is meant a kind of feeling of yearning, or longing, or restless itching to be rid of 
one’s present state and situation and into another, ... Schopenhauer thinks that one can 
detect this feeling as a perpetual dim background to perceptual experience which is more 
constant and essential to our being than any particular goal we set ourselves.> 


3 WR II, 350. 
4 WR IT, 351. 
5 Sprigge, Timothy: Theories of Existence, Harmondsworth, Penguin, 1984, 82 
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The will is never actually satisfied, such a notion being self-contradictory. Once we 
reach certain goals, the will carries off the restless desire in search of another target 
to focus upon. It must be appreciated that Schopenhauer is not merely talking of 
human or even simply animal existence with regard to the will, it is a metaphysical 
theory which is universally applicable. Yet, as a transcendental idealist, it is important 
to recognize that Schopenhauer’s language about the will refers to our perception 
and experience of it as phenomena, and never as it is in-itself. In his major work, 
The World as Will and Representation, he constantly turns to nature to provide 
evidence for his philosophy, and his treatise On The Will in Nature attempted to 
demonstrate the fundamental truth of his central arguments with reference to the 
natural sciences. Some of his arguments in this latter work fare better than others in 
the light of scientific developments since. 

There is a further reason why Schopenhauer’s notion of the will as being the 
manifestation of the noumenal might have caused confusion, particularly amongst 
his English-speaking audience. This reason is of particular importance to this book. 
Bryan Magee has suggested that the whole notion of the noumenal (or, as others 
might term it, ‘unconditioned being’) lost favour with the Anglo-Saxon tradition of 
philosophy this century and, as such, many were unwilling to examine this aspect 
of Schopenhauer’s thought with the full attention it deserved. In relation to the 
central arguments of this book, it may be added that such a neglect of the noumenal 
and mystical aspects of Schopenhauer’s thought is, indeed, a prime reason why his 
philosophy appears to lack coherence in many areas. Schopenhauer is also to blame 
in many instances himself, but an important factor with regard to the interpretation 
of Schopenhauer’s philosophy is nonetheless highlighted by Magee in the following 
Statement: 


The philosophers of the Vienna Circle notoriously managed to treat Wittgenstein’s 
Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus as a central text while ignoring the whole mystical 
dimension of it simply because it meant nothing to them. In a similar way it is possible 
for philosophers in the analytic tradition to write sympathetically about Schopenhauer 
while ignoring the whole mystical side of him. Yet that is basic to the whole thrust and 
tenor of his philosophy. His affinity with Hinduism and Buddhism, and with the mystical 
tradition in all religions, rests on it. His writings teem with statements like ‘Beyond our 
existence lies something else that becomes accessible to us only by our shaking off the 
world’ .® 


We must also take into account that Schopenhauer’s philosophy contains a great 
deal of material concerning how human beings may obtain ‘freedom’ from willing 
and, ultimately from the will, itself. In particular, this is a major theme throughout 
Schopenhauer’s discussions of art, virtue and salvation, leading to his theories of 
aesthetics, ethics and soteriology, respectively. As this book will attempt to ulustrate, 
Schopenhauer leaves us with many paradoxes and contradictions in his thought, but 
one might understand him better if one took the mystical, noumenal and ‘religious’ 
elements of his philosophy fully seriously. Indeed, along with his ethical thought, I 
believe one must take such aspects of his thought into full consideration, or his 


6 Magee, Bryan: The Philosophy of Schopenhauer, 2nd edn, Oxford, Clarendon, 1997, 450-51. 
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philosophy cannot be adequately explained or appreciated. Thus the tensions which 
emerge in Schopenhauer’s thought shall also be the subject of detailed examination 
in this volume. 


§3 


Hence it is somewhat surprising that there is relatively little substantial material 
available in English (or at present in English translation) the focus of which is 
solely devoted to an examination of the interrelationship of religion and morality in 
Schopenhauer’s thought. In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, some 
journal articles attempted to examine aspects of related concerns, and the recent 
revival of interest in Schopenhauer has once again seen many journal articles and 
book chapters devoted either to his ethical thought or his thoughts on religion 
(though seldom both in detail). A key difference with this book’s approach is that it 
does not start, as most current commentators do, by assuming Schopenhauer’s 
militant atheism and total pessimism as a priori given factors. That most 
commentators, including textbooks, do otherwise is a major reason why most 
theologians and philosophers of religion have paid scant attention to Schopenhauer 
in recent decades.” Given current debates between theologians and philosophers in 
relation to ‘postmodernity’ and ‘postmodern thought’, this text might assist in 
illustrating that Schopenhauer should be a key figure in such debates, given its 
argument that Schopenhauer’s thought might be interpreted as a proto-postmodern 
surrogate religion in response to the crises of meaning and faith in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century. 

What other research has been undertaken and published, of religious relevance, 
has mostly focused upon Schopenhauer’s eclectic interest in aspects of so-called 
‘Eastern’ religions, rather than the more probing questions concerning 
Schopenhauer’s attitude towards religion in general and the context of the religious 
and theological currents in Schopenhauer’s own writings, in particular.® 


$4 


Thus, throughout, this book seeks to suggest that one of the more profitable 
approaches for understanding Schopenhauer’s thought is via a detailed examination 
of the relationship to religion and morality with reference both to the man himself 


7 Although a brief treatment in George Pattison’s Agnosis — Theology in the Void, London, Macmillan, 
1996, is a welcome exception to this trend. 

8 One full-volume work of comparable subject-matter currently available is An Approach to the 
Sacred in the Thought of Schopenhauer by Robert A. Gonzales (Apri! 1992) San Francisco, Mellen 
Research University Press (the publication of his doctorate from the Gregorian University in Rome). 
My own work differs significantly from Gonzales’ in that I identify much more explicit religious 
connotations in Schopenhauer’s philosophy and relate the religious to the ethical aspects of his thought 
in much greater detail. Furthermore, Gonzales’ work is largely descriptive in character, whilst this 
present book seeks, on the whole, to be more discursive and exploratory, with much detailed analysis. 
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and to his philosophical system. Thus it also seeks to suggest that certain difficulties 
concerning the coherence of Schopenhauer’s philosophical system can be explained 
with reference to two related factors. The first is the relationship between 
Schopenhauer and the religious thought which helped shape many of his most 
important writings. The second is a certain methodological humility and agnosticism, 
inherited partly from Kant and partly from the religious writings with which 
Schopenhauer engaged. The result is a metaphysical system which aspires to be 
seen as a metanarrative but which also balks at offering definitive answers in order 
to remain true to the humility of the transcendental method which Schopenhauer 
employs. 

This leads me to suggest that Schopenhauer is neither the absolute pessimist nor 
the nthilistic atheist which the textbooks often portray him to be. His worldview, 
albeit bleak, actually inspires the ethical—soteriological conclusion to his thought, 
while it 1s an interpretation, rather than outright rejection, of religion which one 
finds throughout his works. Nonetheless, tensions emerge between his metaphysics 
of the will and his ‘road to salvation’ — the denial of that same will. The result of 
such tension is the generation of a degree of incoherence when Schopenhauer’s 
system is viewed as a unified whole, although certain ways in which its coherence 
could be increased will be suggested in what follows. 

Schopenhauer ends up being dependent upon religious ideas for the coherence of 
his ethical-soteriological system, which is ironic, given his criticisms of Kantian 
ethics. It will be argued that, in order for Schopenhauer’s moral theory to be 
consistent and coherent, it requires that ultimate reality be something predisposed 
towards virtuous conduct and the salvation of humanity. Furthermore, if 
Schopenhauer’s doctrine of salvation, which promises a ‘peace that is higher than 
all reason’ is to be coherent, the thing-in-itself cannot be the striving, aimless will. 
It will be suggested that, ultimately, the thing-in-itself is not, as is commonly 
believed, the will for Schopenhauer, but something mystical, ineffable and more 
akin to doctrines of the ultimate found in many religious systems. 

In all I shall be working towards the conclusion that, given Schopenhauer’s 
opinion that religion is the ‘metaphysics of the people’, his utilization of and 
affinity with many religious ideas and doctrines, and the culmination of his 
philosophy in a doctrine of salvation that ends in the ‘mystical’, it appears evident 
that Schopenhauer’s philosophy is an explanatory hypothesis which functionally 
resembles religious belief systems in many ways. Thus he cannot claim to have 
gone any further than such systems in discerning the ‘true’ nature of ultimate 
reality, for he admits that they also end in the ‘mystical’, beyond which we must 
remain silent. 

Part I of this book will examine Schopenhauer’s worldview, the development of 
his ‘religious thought’ and the influence of religion upon his philosophy in general. 
Chapter 3 ends by showing that Schopenhauer’s ‘religious thought’, his ‘quest for 
truth’ and soteriology lead in the direction of the moral. Thus Part IT will explore 
Schopenhauer’s moral philosophy, firstly in relation to his rejection of the Kantian 
moral system, which will be analysed in some detail. Our analysis will point 
towards a fundamental role for religion both in Kant’s ethics in particular and in 
moral philosophy in general. Following this, we then turn to Schopenhauer’s own 
ethical thought and, once again, explore the religious implications of that part of his 
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thought. Part III examines the methodological principle of the ‘humble path’ itself, 
and seeks to discern the ultimate implications of the most fundamental aspects of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy — his doctrine off the will, his ethical—soteriological 
philosophy and the pinnacle of his thought, the doctrine of the denial of the will. 


I 
SCHOPENHAUER 
AND RELIGION 


Chapter 1 


Schopenhauer’s Worldview: 
Hope or Despair? 


An outcry has been raised about the melancholy and cheerless nature of my philosophy; 
but this is to be found merely in the fact that, instead of inventing a future hell as the 
equivalent of sins, I have shown that where guilt is to be found, there is already in the 
world something akin to hell; but he who is inclined to deny this can easily experience 
it.! 


Introductory Remarks 


When Frederick Copleston, the eminent late historian of philosophy at the University 
of London, was invited to write a new preface for his book on Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy, he used the opportunity to revise or at least qualify some of the 
judgments which he had made concerning that philosophy some 30 years previously. 
The preface itself is telling in many aspects, but amongst the most significant 
Statements which Copleston makes there is that, in assessing the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer, we must recognize that ‘A good deal depends ... on our estimate of 
Schopenhauer’s overall vision of reality ... Whether or not one mistrusts world- 
views, it is with reference to his own vision of reality that Schopenhauer has to be 
judged.’2 

This book is primarily concerned with Schopenhauer’s ethical—soteriological 
thought and its relationship to religion, but it is important to recognize from the 
outset, as Copleston himself came to realize, that ‘Schopenhauer’s metaphysics and 
ethics are closely interlocked in one worldview’.3 This chapter will discuss the 
assessment that Schopenhauer’s worldview was a profoundly pessimistic picture of 
reality and what implications such an assessment has when judging the rest of his 
philosophy. There are two main schools of thought in relation to this worldview. 
First, there are those who believe that Schopenhauer’s pessimism permeates the 
whole of his philosophy to such an extent that his thought can best be characterized 
by the adjective pessimistic itself. We will call this the ‘absolutist’ view of 
Schopenhauer’s pessimism. Second, on the other hand, is the point of view closest 
to my own argument: that Schopenhauer’s pessimism serves a descriptive purpose, 
but by no means characterizes the ethical and soteriological aspects of his philosophy, 


WR II, 580-81. 

2 Copleston, F: Arthur Schopenhauer — Philosopher of Pessimism, 2nd edn, London, Search Press, 
1975, x (henceforth AS—PP). 

3 Ibid., xviii 
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which are actually more positive and hopeful in outlook than is often presumed. 
However, this is not to overlook the fact that many of the difficulties one encounters 
in assessing Schopenhauer on this matter are due to certain inconsistencies, 
contradictions and pockets of incoherence in Schopenhauer’s body of thought for 
which he must bear the burden of blame himself. 


$1 The Misery of Existence 


The standard textbook assessment of Schopenhauer as pessimist is illustrated amply 
in a work by the London-based Schopenhauer specialist, Christopher Janaway: 
‘Schopenhauer’s philosophical pessimism resides in two connected theses: that for 
each individual it would have been better not to have been born, and that the world 
as a whole is the worst of all possible worlds.’4 In reflecting upon such judgements, 
one suspects that it is unlikely Schopenhauer may ever be able to escape from the 
title, ‘philosopher of pessimism’, with which Copleston crowned him half a century 
ago.> Yet one needs to determine whether this serves as an accurate title. When 
Schopenhauer’s system is looked at as a whole, it can be seen that there exists a 
good deal of evidence to prove that such a label can be misleading and 
misrepresentative of the philosopher. At the very least, such a viewpoint does not 
present the ‘whole picture’, so to speak, with regard to Schopenhauer’s philosophy, 
but, firstly, it is necessary to illustrate why such an interpretation of Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy may have become widespread. As an example of his pessimism, the 
following passage is one of the more famous, in which Schopenhauer expresses his 
belief in the striving, suffering nature of life: 


We feel pain, but not painlessness; care, but not freedom from care; fear, but not safety 
and security. We feel the desire as we feel hunger and thirst; but as soon as it has been 
satisfied, it is like the mouthful of food which has been taken, and which ceases to exist 
for our feelings the moment it is swallowed. We painfully feel the loss of pleasures and 
enjoyments, as soon as they fail to appear; but when pains cease even after being present 
for a long time, their absence is not directly felt, but at most they are thought of 
intentionally by means of reflection. For only pain and want can be felt positively; and 
therefore they proclaim themselves; well-being, on the contrary, is merely negative ... 
our existence is happiest when we perceive it least; from this it follows that it would be 
better not to have it.® 


4 Janaway, Christopher: ‘Schopenhauer’ in Roger Scruton et al.: German Philosophers, Oxford, 
OUP, 1997, 323. Also by Janaway, see ‘Schopenhauer’s Pessimism’ in C. Janaway (ed ) The Cambridge 
Companion to Schopenhauer, Cambridge, CUP, 1999, where he suggests that two fundamental questions 
further characterize Schopenhauer’s pessimism: firstly, ‘What value does existence have?’ and secondly, 
“What is the value of my being what I am?’, 318. 

> Copleston: AS-PP, Ist edn, 1946. Copieston himself, of course, indicated his recognition of the 
need to revise his judgment himself when he wrote in the preface to the second edition (1975) that ‘if I 
were now Setting out to write a book on Schopenhauer, the result would doubtless be rather different 
from my actual publication. But the 1944 book embodied a distinctive approach and point of view’, vil. 
There is certainly a change in tone in Copleston’s two chapters on Schopenhauer in vol. 7 of his 
History of Philosophy, London, Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1963 

© WR II, 575. 
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Such passages helped to fuel the assessment of Schopenhauer as being primarily a 
pessimist in worldview and thus a nihilist with regard to belief systems. His literary 
skill struck a chord with those predisposed towards literary melancholia and hence 
it was not difficult for many to make the leap from such vivid descriptions of 
misery to the conclusion that it is Schopenhauer’s metaphysics in toto which 
logically entails that all is suffering and misery and cannot be otherwise. There is 
evidence to suggest that this view might be true in so far as his metaphysics of the 
will and philosophy of nature are concerned, but once one moves into a consideration 
of the later stages of his World as Will and Representation (namely, the ethical— 
soteriological sections of that work) it can be called into question. 

However, if the world is to be understood as the manifestation of a striving force, 
the will, which is described in such terms as ‘blind’ and ‘purposeless’, it is not 
surprising that a logical connection was made between Schopenhauer’s more negative 
and his more speculative writings. So, again, one might deduce he is of the belief 
that there is no hope for humanity when one reads a passage such as the following: 


... happiness lies always in the future, or else in the past, and the present may be 
compared to a small dark cloud driven by the wind over the sunny plain; in front of and 
behind the cloud everything is bright, only it itself always casts a shadow. Consequently, 
the present is always inadequate, but the future is uncertain, and the past irrecoverable. 
With its misfortunes, small, greater and great, occurring hourly, daily, weekly, and 
yearly, with its deluded hopes and accidents bringing all calculations to nought, life 
bears so clearly the stamp of something which ought to disgust us, that it is difficult to 
conceive how anyone could fail to recognise this, and be persuaded that life is here to be 
thankfully enjoyed, and that man exists in order to be happy. On the contrary, that 
continual deception and disillusionment, as well as the general nature of life, present 
themselves-as intended and calculated to awaken the conviction that nothing is worth our 
exertions, our efforts and our struggles, that all good things are empty and fleeting, that 
the world on all sides is bankrupt, and that life is a business that does not cover the costs, 
so that our will may turn away from it.’ 


Indeed, Schopenhauer’s more popular essays, written later in his life, were to 
contain much more ‘worldly wisdom’ of this depressing tone. Yet to base one’s 
judgement of Schopenhauer’s entire philosophy upon such passages, as many did 
and still do, is to overlook many positive aspects which are more in tune with the 
tone of his metaphysical system as a whole.’ Thus, it has been said that ‘In the 
second half of the nineteenth century people make acquaintance with Schopenhauer 
without getting to know the metaphysical core of his doctrine.’? 

In particular, familiar counter-arguments will point out that his philosophy of 
aesthetics and art, his ethics and doctrine of salvation, would not so induce one to 
conclude that this was a ‘philosopher of pessimism’, for these sections of his 
philosophy are concerned with escaping from and alleviating the suffering and 


7 WR IL, 573-4. Author’s italics. 

8 Note that new editions containing selective collections of Schopenhauer’s more pessimistic writings 
continue to appear even today. 

? Hiibscher, Arthur: The Philosophy of Schopenhauer in its Intellectual Context, Lampeter, Edwin 
Mellen, 1989, 263 (henceforth PS/C). 
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misery in the world. The more pessimistic aspects, such as those illustrated above, 
are in many ways the product of his empirical observations of the world and his 
assessment of history.!° As Thomas Bailey Saunders, one of Schopenhauer’s earliest 
translators, remarked: ‘To deny that life was a miserable business was in 
[Schopenhauer’s] view futile; the only question was how to explain the misery. ’!! 
Saunder’s argument is simply that Schopenhauer 1s taking the volume of misery in 
the world as something which is a matter of fact and beyond dispute. As Saunders 
continues, Schopenhauer asks: “Why ... do we always speak of a future world as a 
better, if we were not profoundly convinced that the present is fundamentally 
bad?’ !? Thus the counter-arguments suggest Schopenhauer’s writings on the misery 
of the world are not, as such, logically based upon his metaphysics, although in 
many instances he attempts to interpret the suffering and misery of the world in 
terms of the latter. 

What is meant by this statement is that his metaphysics does not entail the 
inevitability of suffering and evil (and therefore absolutist pessimism as a worldview) 
in a necessary sense. Nonetheless, here is encountered one of the more fundamental 
tensions and possible contradictions in Schopenhauer’s philosophy. The question is 
whether his metaphysics leads necessarily to a world of evil and suffering or 
whether there is a ground for hope. Many interpretations of his philosophy take the 
former view, with some minor scope allowed for the latter. This work seeks to 
argue for the latter view, but also recognizes the tension between such a view and 
Schopenhauer’s convictions concerning the reality and volume of the misery in the 
world. However, such an empirical appreciation of the suffering in the world does 
not necessarily run counter to a hopeful system of ethics and doctrine of salvation 
(even if, as in parts of Schopenhauer’s work, the manner of expression appears to 
create such opposition). Indeed, Radoslav Tsanoff has gone so far as to suggest that 
philosophies of negation and despair can be seen as inverted theories of value: “The 
pessimist condemns and despairs of the world for reasons which may be just as 
enlightening to the searcher after values of life as the reasons which lead his 
neighbour to trust in man’s immortal destiny.’ !3 

In addition to such considerations, and in order to appreciate fully the empirical 
arguments for pessimism, one must also take into account what Julian Young has 
described as the a priori argument for Schopenhauer’s pessimism. This is not the 
same as an argument for the logical necessity of pessimism, as will soon be 
illustrated. Instead of empirical evidence providing the basis for an inductive 
argument for pessimism, Young suggests that such evidence only confirms 
Schopenhauer’s a priori argument (as opposed to constituting it). The essential line 


10 An important question to bear in mind here is whether such empirical observation informs or 
confirms Schopenhauer’s metaphysics As I shall seek to outline, whilst many commentators acknowledge 
a link between his more ‘pessimistic’ writings and his metaphysics of the will, such writings must also 
be viewed in the light of the later elements of Schopenhauer’s metaphysicai system as well. 

11 Saunders, T.B: Schopenhauer — A Lecture, London, A & C Black, 1901, 67. 

12 Thid., 71. 

13 Tsanoff, R A: ‘Aspects of Modern Pessimism’ in Rice Institute Pamphlet, 9/4. (Oct. 1922), 185. 
As will become evident, Nietzsche’s criticisms of Schopenhauer along similar lines are developed into 
a harsh indictment of the Schopenhauerian system’s credibility. 
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of thinking behind the a priori argument is based upon Schopenhauer’s metaphysics 
of the will. If the world is the phenomenal manifestation of the will, then all that 
exists is striving for satisfaction of this insatiable urge and so human nature is 
characterized by such striving as well. Hence Young believes that Schopenhauer 
argues for ‘the apriority of suffering by suggesting it to be inseparable from 
wanting and acting’.'4 This book seeks to build upon Young’s suggestions and to 
argue that Schopenhauer believes suffering and evil always will follow if human 
beings are always driven by willing and hence selfish and conflicting motives. Yet 
if there were no alternative, if the world were a hopeless one, Schopenhauer’s 
system could not argue (as it does) for the existence of any genuine basis for 
morality. Things such as justice and philanthropy would simply not exist as genuine 
moral factors in human existence. Yet Schopenhauer believes that they do. He 
believes that compassion serves as the proof that such things do exist and that this 
allows some insight into what ultimate reality might really be like. But compassion 
presupposes that selfish willing has, at least in part and temporarily, been transcended. 
We hope to elucidate these arguments in the chapters which follow. 

Thus, bearing such observations in mind, we now turn to refute the charge that 
Schopenhauer was primarily a ‘philosopher of pessimism’ in more detail. It is not 
suggested that one should refrain from the use of the word ‘pessimistic’ as an 
adjective altogether, when referring to him, but that it is erroneous when the word 
is applied as the definitive descriptive term for characterizing the philosophy of 
Arthur Schopenhauer. Indeed, despite the force of his more negative and pessimistic 
writings, it is important to bear in mind, when assessing Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
on the whole, that he believed such ‘worldly wisdom’, as displayed in the vivid 
passages quoted from his work above, to be inferior to the meaning of his philosophy 
gained from a ‘higher standpoint’.!> This observation should help to indicate the 
direction in which the central argument of this chapter will develop. 


$2 A Tragic World? 


We have indicated that, despite his support for the viewpoint that Schopenhauer’s 
main argument for his pessimism is an a priori one, Julian Young has also argued 
that, for Schopenhauer, there is no necessary connection between the suffering in 
the world and human existence per se. Instead, the inevitability of suffering follows 
from the nature of the human condition.!© This is an important distinction, for it is 
the basis upon which one must judge Schopenhauer’s worldview to be pessimistic 
in an absolutist sense or to be a non-optimistic worldview which nonetheless does 
not reject all grounds for hope and liberation from the miseries of existence. Young 
also rejects any argument that Schopenhauer’s pessimism is born of misanthropy, 
arguing, along with Schopenhauer, that misanthropy is more likely to emerge from 


14-Young, Julian: ‘A Schopenhauerian Solution to Schopenhauerian Pessimism’ in Schopenhauer- 
Jahrbuch, vol 68 (1987), 56 Janaway would agree to a certain extent concerning the link between 
Schopenhauer’s metaphysics and his pessimism, but the subsequent conclusions which he forms, 
regarding the latter, are very different. 

IS Cf PPI, 313. 

16 Young, ‘A Schopenhauerian Solution’ 
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disillusioned optimism about the human race, rather than a realistic assessment of 
the way people are.!’ The final misconception concerning Schopenhauer’s pessimism 
which Young wishes to lay to rest is the view that Schopenhauer argued that there is 
no relief from the suffering of the world and henceforth no hope. It is rather the 
case, as Young argues, that Schopenhauer simply believes that there is more evil 
than good in the world, and hence humanity’s lot is a tragic, rather than a hopeless 
one.!8 It might here be added that the tragic worldview is not one which would 
always lead in the direction of total despair, as an absolute form of pessimism 
would. But it would appear that many who hold to the ‘absolutist’ interpretation of 
Schopenhauerian pessimism, including Janaway, would not allow this distinction. 
Indeed, although Janaway also traces Schopenhauer’s pessimism back to his 
metaphysics and interpretation of human nature,!? he becomes somewhat bogged 
down in his attempts to refute what he believes to be Schopenhauer’s chief arguments 
for pessimism, believing that the world does not offer sufficient evidence for 
Schopenhauer’s statements concerning its (lack of) value. This sufficiently colours 
his interpretation of the rest of Schopenhauer’s system, so as perhaps to lead him to 
conclusions which do not necessarily follow from the evidence. 

Here one can begin to appreciate the difference between absolute pessimism and 
non-optimistic worldviews which nonetheless seek to protest at the suffering in the 
world and the prevailing characteristics of human nature. The doctrine of original 
sin is a further example of a non-optimistic worldview, yet one which does not 
entail resignation and despair (at least in its more orthodox forms). Indeed, 
Schopenhauer himself declares that he considers tragedy 


as the summit of poetic art, both as regards the greatness of the effect and the difficulty 
of the achievement. For the whole of our discussion it is very significant and worth 
noting that the purpose of this highest poetical achievement is the description of the 
terrible side of life. The unspeakable pain, the wretchedness and misery of mankind, the 
triumph of wickedness, the scornful mastery of chance, and the irretrievable fall of the 
just and the innocent are all here presented to us; and here is to be found a significant 
hint as to the nature of the world and of existence. It is the antagonism of the will with 
itself which is here most completely unfolded at the highest grade of objectivity, and 
which comes into fearful prominence.2° 


This emphasis upon the antagonism of the will is a further illustration of the a 
priori nature of Schopenhauer’s pessimism, yet in a sense which does not see 
suffering and evil as always and everywhere inevitable and unavoidable. 
Schopenhauer goes on, following the above passage, to speak, not of despair, but of 
the individual finally realizing, because of the insight which suffering and tragedy 
can afford (concerning the true nature of the world) that he or she should turn and 
deny the relentless affirmation of the will. This relates to his ‘second way’ of 
salvation.2! Yet there is also a higher way. Suffice to say here that Schopenhauer 


\7 Thid., 54. Cf. PP I, 304-5. 

18 Thid. Cf. WR II, 576-7, WR I, 322. 

19 Janaway: ‘Schopenhauer’s Pessimism’, 323ff, 335ff 
“0 WR I, 252-3. 

21 Which is discussed in Chapter 8. 
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speaks of salvation involving the transcendence of the principle of individuation? 
and hence the defeat of egoism. The denial of the will is sought via virtue and 
morally nght conduct, holiness and asceticism. Salvation comes from a metaphysical 
understanding of ultimate reality which leads one towards a blissful state of peace. 
Yet one must begin to follow this path by seeing the world as it is in all its horror. 
Hence the path of salvation involves coming to the realization that the world is best 
interpreted as a vale of tears: “The true sense of the tragedy is the deeper insight 
that what the hero atones for is not his own particular sins, but original sin, in other 
words, the guilt of existence itself.’23 

Schopenhauer is saying that the tragic state of this world, with all its pain and 
want, is something which any realistic assessment of the world will bring to the 
fore. However, as classic depiction of tragedy illustrates, there is also something 
metaphysical about the nature of tragedy itself. What the tragic story or episode 
asserts is not that we live in a world devoid of hope and destined to destruction, but 
rather that we live in a world which has many terrible characteristics, and yet the 
evil and the negative elements of existence need not always ‘triumph’, so to speak. 
In the short sentence cited above, Schopenhauer displays the a priori argument for 
suffering: that existence itself, when driven by willing as it normally is, is something 
wretched and evil. Given the conditions of the possibility of evil and suffering, they 
will occur. Perhaps a Christian theologian might speak here about concupiscence. 
Yet Schopenhauer also speaks about atonement and the hero as one who realizes 
what leads to the tragedy of the world as it is, and this implies his metaphysical 
belief that the suffering world, as it is, is not the complete metaphysical picture.”4 If 
insight is gained by the tragic hero that this world can still be worthy of self- 
sacrifice, then the tragic view does not lead to despair in a resignatory fashion. 
Some metaphysical insight has been gained by the hero which speaks of something 
better. The implications of these observations are important because they place 
Schopenhauer’s worldview and, indeed, his pessimism, more in line with other 
‘Mainstream’ (non-optimistic) worldviews and anthropologies than some might 
suppose. It also places his thought closer to religious belief systems than many 
might envisage. 

If one considers philosophical theologians who have taken the concept of tragedy 
Seriously, such as Donald MacKinnon, this further reinforces the argument that 
such a worldview as that found in Schopenhauer’s works need not lead to absolute 
pessimism or despair.2> Or consider Nietzsche, who was influenced by 
Schopenhauer’s tragic worldview and yet turned this into the Dionysian affirmation 
of life. As Hiibscher has argued, whilst Nietzsche’s philosophy greatly diverged 
from that of Schopenhauer, the Dionysian pessimism which leads to total affirmation 
espoused by the author of the Birth of Tragedy, nonetheless still contains echoes of 
Schopenhauer, his onetime ‘educator’. Indeed, here it might be suggested that the 


22 That is, that by which we view ourselves as individuals separate from others. 

23 WR I, 254. That is, will-driven existence. 

24 Cf. WR I, 253. 

25 Cf. also the attempt to employ the concept of tragedy in a positive and transformative sense 
focusing, as Schopenhauer’s ethics does, upon compassion, in Wendy Farley’s theodicy, Tragic Vision 
and Divine Compassion, Louisville, John Knox Press, 1991. 
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pessimism in Schopenhauer actually becomes transformed and ultimately 
transcended in the ethical parts of his philosophy.”® 

As pessimistic worldviews began to supplant the optimism of what has come to 
be known as the ‘enlightenment project’,*” Schopenhauer’s worldview, coloured by 
the sense of the tragic throughout, captured the mood of the second half of the 
nineteenth century better than the more systematically optimistic philosophies of 
his immediate predecessors. As Radoslav Tsanoff contends: ‘In ethics as in 
cosmology Schopenhauer maintains the radical antithesis to Post-Kantian idealism. 
Regarded in this way, however, his theory reveals its finally unavailing character 
but also its grim power.’28 

Critics might argue that a non-absolutist interpretation of Schopenhauerian 
pessimism plays down the negative elements of his philosophy to the extreme. But 
all of the foregoing is not to deny the ‘darker’ side to Schopenhauer’s philosophy. 
To do so would be futile, as well as misleading. The important point, however, is to 
ask what sense one can make of Schopenhauer’s pessimism in the context of his 
overall system. Again, critics might counter that the need for this sense of the 
tragic, in order to provide any basis for hope, could also be brought into question 
by Oman’s telling anecdote: “‘The Western World,” an Indian professor of physics 
once said to me, “plays with pantheism, and perhaps then pantheism may not do 
much harm, but the Eastern takes it seriously and it sucks the blood.” Yet the 
shadow of Hegel, even in the West is Schopenhauer.’ 29 

So, if one views Schopenhauer as Hegel’s ‘shadow’, the antithesis to the optimistic 
faith in continuous progression in world history which one finds in Hegel, does one 
then need to conclude that a tragic dimension to a descriptive metaphysics inevitably 
leads to despondency via pessimism? Does Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of the will 
‘suck the blood’ of life affirmation? Some, of course, might argue that the tragic 
element can lead to a philosophy being stripped of any genuine transformative 
power. Thus Rowan Williams, in reference to Donald MacKinnon’s treatment of 
tragedy, warns us that, in embracing the tragic worldview, one might step onto the 
slippery slope of apathy and fatalism: 


any emphasis on the acceptance and interpretative transformation of moral or spiritual 
defeat is dangerously open to an ideological use that amounts to a commendation of 
passivity. What is absent from the ‘tragic’ orientation is a proper seriousness about the 
imperative to transformative action, and thus to protest: as Marx understood, to protest is 
not enough.?° 


26 Nietzsche recognizes this transformation, but interprets it as self-delusion or dishonesty on 
Schopenhauer’s part. 

27 Namely, the enthronement of human rationality as the new overarching grand narrative in place of 
religion and dogmatic forms of philosophy. There are, however, many interpretations of the 
Enlightenment which are more positive; so, too, others which accentuate positive as well as negative 
factors of this period of historical, intellectual, cultural and social ‘development’ (or otherwise). 

28 Tsanoff, R.A: The Moral Ideals of Our Civilisation, New York, E.P. Dutton & Co., 1942, 389 

29 Oman, John: The Natural and the Supernatural. Cambridge, CUP, 1931, 416-17, n. 2. 

30 Williams, Rowan: ‘Trinity and Ontology’ in K. Surin (ed ) Christ, Ethics and Tragedy, Cambridge, 
CUP, 1989, 85. 
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This echoes some of the criticisms of Schopenhauer’s worldview in particular and 
his philosophy in general. Many believe that Schopenhauer’s tragic worldview 
leads to pessimism as one’s guiding philosophy of life and hence acquiescence to 
fate and the misery of the world. Resignation is the only option left. Lukacs even 
famously used the example of Schopenhauer’s opposition to the revolutionaries in 
Frankfurt to label his philosophy as ‘bourgeois irrationalism’.?! Furthermore, one 
sees such criticisms also in the early Copleston,** who went as far as to argue that 
Christianity’s doctrines, which he believes stress the ‘fullness’ rather than the 
negation of life, help to prove the invalidity of Schopenhauer’s worldview in the 
final analysis: ‘If Schopenhauer’s philosophy were true, then Christianity would be 
false: if Christianity is true, as it is true, then Schopenhauer’s philosophy is, in the 
main, false.’33 But such criticisms miss Schopenhauer’s point, for he does not 
counsel acquiescence in the face of evil, wickedness and suffering at all, but rather 
points out that such misery helps people to understand the true nature of reality and 
so to seek to transcend such misery and deny the will: in other words, to obtain 
salvation. This is a fundamental difference between Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
and any worldview understood to be pessimistic in an absolute sense: ‘It is the 
gleam of silver that suddenly appears from the purifying flame of suffering, the 
gleam of the denial of the will-to-live, of salvation.’34 

And Schopenhauer is adamant that this truth concerning reality and salvation 
remains the same, whatever the religious or mythical manner in which one comes 
to attain it, for it is what he calls an ‘intuitive and immediate’ truth which leads to 
true conversion in the person.*> Indeed Hiibscher, who spent his entire working life 
engaged in the study of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, believes that, far from the 
tragic and pessimistic worldview encouraging the sort of fatalistic acquiescence 
which Williams feared, or bringing people to the point of despair in the face of the 
wretchedness of existence which confronts them, Schopenhauer’s worldview calls 
people to humaneness and action: ‘Schopenhauer’s pessimism nourishes no false 
hopes. It does not rest with any illusion, and is not prepared to offer any false 
consolation. But it does not require submission and passive acquiescence to the 
unavoidable.’ 36 

Instead, Hiibscher interprets Schopenhauer’s recommendation that one turns to 
the path of salvation which will lead to the denial of the will as one of ‘earnest 
effort, not idle contemplation’. In actual fact, Schopenhauer does not even 


3! Lukdcs, Gyérgy: ‘The Bourgeois Irrationalism of Schopenhauer’s Metaphysics’ in The Destruction 
of Reason, London, Merlin, 1979, ch. two, §4. 

*2 Later he would appreciate the value of Schopenhauer’s ‘one-sided’ worldview as an ‘effective 
counter-balance’ to more optimistic systems (such as Hegel’s) which Copleston believed did not 
sufficiently examine the questions posed by the prevalence of suffering and evil. See his ‘Schopenhauer’ 
in History of Philosophy, vol. VU, 276. 

2 Copleston, Schopenhauer ~ Philosopher of Pessimism, 210. This present volume seeks to question 
the opposition between Schopenhauer and the central doctrines of Christianity. Schopenhauer draws 
upon them and reinterprets them throughout his philosophy. 

44 WR I, 393. 

*5 Tbid., 394. 

36 Hiibscher, PS/C, 269: cf also 267. 
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recommend complete world renunciation, for only a few can achieve this. Such is 
the achievement of the saint. But, for the rest, as Hiibscher understands him, 
Schopenhauer instead recommends that ‘One has to be prepared and be on one’s 
guard, and fight if one wants to endure and if the wretchedness of existence is not 
to overcome us entirely.’3’ 

It would appear that Janaway became too focused upon Schopenhauer’s passages 
which speak of non-existence being preferable, rather than examining the actual 
conclusions which Schopenhauer, himself, draws in moving from his more 
pessimistic writings towards his ethical—soteriological theories. The point, here, is 
that non-existence is not a realistic option for, as Janaway even acknowledges, 
Schopenhauer believes suicide, rather than providing any release from the tragic 
drama of existence, merely reinforces Schopenhauer’s fundamental thesis on the 
misery of will-driven existence, the endless search for satisfaction.*® 

So, returning to Williams’ concerns, and noting that he refers to Marx, this 
current analysis of Schopenhauer also brings to mind that most famous quotation 
which greets the visitor to the entrance hall of the Humboldt University in Berlin: 
‘The philosophers have only interpreted the world in various ways; the point is to 
change it.39 Williams, with this phrase no doubt in mind, is concerned that the 
tragic worldview might render change impossible. What I am suggesting here is 
that this need not be so and that Schopenhauer is one philosopher who adopts the 
tragic worldview and yet would agree wholeheartedly with Marx’s sentiments. 
Schopenhauer had no time for university-based philosophers whose writings achieved 
nothing beyond the bounds of academia. For example: 


As for university philosophy, it is as a rule mere juggling and humbug. The real purpose 
of such philosophy is to give the students in the very depths of their thinking that mental 
tendency which the ministry that appoints people to professorships regards as in keeping 
with its views and intentions.*° 


Indeed, Schopenhauer’s tragic worldview, at least in its descriptive parts (as opposed 
to soteriological and transcendental parts) might well be compared with that of the 
‘Christian realists’, such as Reinhold Niebuhr, who reject unattainable utopian 
ideals,*! but who nonetheless demand a better society. 

So Schopenhauer’s pessimism actually allows the dark ‘demonic’ elements of 
existence to be understood better. The tragic and pessimistic worldview, then, as 
found in Schopenhauer, actually allows life still to be given some form of meaning, 
and hence there is a basis for hope. Compare this with Nietzsche’s development of 
his affirmative philosophy, the great yea-sayer who pronounced that life has no 


37 Ibid. Cf. PP J, 475. 

38 ‘Schopenhauer’s Pessimism’, 335, 337f. Cf. WR I, 398. 

39 Taken from Marx, Karl: Theses on Feuerbach, no. 11, in Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels: 
Selected Works, London. Lawrence & Wishart, 1968 

40 WR II, 163, cf also WRI, 271. 

4) Indeed, many themes concerning human nature and the character of the world are shared by 
Niebuhr and Schopenhauer. If anything, the Christian realist might well be deemed more pessimistic 
than Schopenhauer. 
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meaning other than that which we artificially create. Indeed, it is in Nietzsche’s 
rather than Schopenhauer’s philosophy that all religion is rejected, along with all 
notions of objective morality. Perhaps the ‘yes’ to life of Nietzsche is the truly 
pessimistic worldview because it ‘wipes away’ the horizon of meaning.*? It is a 
problem that too many commentators on Schopenhauer read him through Nietzschean 
spectacles. Indeed, some students even blame Schopenhauer for inspiring the Nazis, 
simply because he influenced the early Nietzsche. Certainly, in many respects, 
Copleston read Schopenhauer through Nietzschean spectacles, for it was his earlier 
book on Nietzsche which first led him into serious contact with Schopenhauer’s 
thought. But the astute historian of philosophy was further to admit that he was also 
attracted to Schopenhauer because he was a German philosopher for whom the 
Nazis had no time.*3 For one cannot really build an evil worldview out of a tragic 
and pessimistic-realistic worldview. Nor can one justify what is against humanity 
and morality with a philosophy which rests upon the existence of genuine and 
objective morality. Such arguments again lead away from an absolutist assessment 
of Schopenhauer’s pessimism and worldview. 


§3 The Worst of All Possible Worlds? 


We have noted that Christopher Janaway is of the opinion that one of the twin 
pillars of Schopenhauerian pessimism was the argument that this is the worst of all 
possible worlds.44 That Schopenhauer said this is not in doubt. It is the significance 
of his saying so which concerns us here. (The other pillar, of course, is the argument 
that it is better for us never to have existed at all.) However it appears that Janaway 
reaches conclusions concerning Schopenhauer’s pessimism (following from this 
“worst of possible worlds’ statement) which overlook particular aspects of 
Schopenhauer’s metaphysics, as well as being logically incongruent with 
Schopenhauer’s own intentions and opinions concerning his worldview and 
metaphysics (whether Schopenhauer held these rightly or wrongly in a logical 
sense). Whilst correct to argue the importance of Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of 
the will and analysis of human nature for understanding his pessimism, Janaway 
here offers a misleadingly simplistic picture of Schopenhauer’s model of willing, 
when he states that: ‘Schopenhauer’s model of willing as movement from a wholly 
painful lack to its mere obliteration is unrealistic.’45 

Indeed, Janaway believes Schopenhauer employs a ‘hedonic calculus’ whereby 
‘something adds pleasure to life only if it involves a felt pleasure, while something 
Contributes negative value if and only if it involves a felt pain’.4¢ Yet in all this 
Janaway seems to be criticizing a ‘straw man’, rather than Schopenhauer (and not 
for the first or last time). Because Janaway gives too much attention to these 


“2 Cf. Nietzsche’s ‘Parable of the Madman’ in The Gay Science, ed. Bernard Williams, ET Josephine 
Nauckhoff, Cambridge, CUP, 2001, §125 

43 See AS-PP, 2nd edn, 24 

4 Janaway, ‘Schopenhauer’, 323 He examines this notion further in ‘Schopenhauer’s Pessimism’ 

a9 Janaway, “Schopenhauer’s Pessimism’, 333. 

*© Thid., 334 
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particular aspects of Schopenhauer’s more pessimistic writings, he misses 
Schopenhauer’s more important metaphysical point.*/ 

Much of the foregoing argumentation has been put forth in order to support the 
suggestion that although, for Schopenhauer, suffering may be inevitable in our 
world, this is given the crucial qualification that this is only so because of the way 
that human beings are and the manner in which they conduct themselves. It is 
important to emphasize that Schopenhauer did not thereby mean that suffering was 
logically necessary.48 Something may be inevitable if certain conditions are met for 
its occurrence, but such is only to say that it is inevitable in a qualified sense. This 
is of great importance, not simply in order to appreciate how Schopenhauer has 
sometimes been misunderstood in relation to ‘pessimism’, but also to understand 
the tensions within his system and the ethical and soteriological final stages of that 
system, where he is at his closest to religious belief systems. This is because, if 
suffering is absolutely inevitable, without qualification, then Schopenhauer could 
not adhere to the doctrine of salvation which he outlines as the pinnacle of his 
thought. If one were passively to accept many of the textbook assessments of 
Schopenhauer as ‘the philosopher of pessimism’, one might well go on to 
misunderstand the most important parts of his philosophy. However, as Young 
states: 


[Schopenhauer] does not wish to argue that suffering is a necessary feature of our 
experience. If it were, Erldsung [redemption/salvation] would be impossible. What he 
means, rather, is that suffering is inescapable save for a transformation of a human 
nature into a supra-human one; this 1s why he describes the transition from the human 
state to the state of saintliness as a kind of ‘contradiction’ (WR I, pp. 380, 482) or ‘new 
birth’ (WR I p. 403).*9 


Thus one can begin to see that some of the traditional interpretations of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy were at best incomplete and at worst misrepresentative 
of that philosophy.°® For it is due to such a misunderstanding of Schopenhauer 


47 Indeed, in ‘Schopenhauer’s Pessimism’, it becomes difficult to see what Janaway’s main point 
actually is. He provides a series of objections to Schopenhauer’s arguments, but overlooks certain 
elements of Schopenhauer’s writings which answer his very own concerns. For example, in 
‘Schopenhauer’s Pessimism’, 333, Janaway seeks to argue that there are more positive feelings attached 
to human living and, indeed, human ‘striving’ than Schopenhauer allows for. Yet, as noted, 
Schopenhauer’s thoughts on religion, morality and aesthetics demonstrate that he did, indeed, believe 
life afforded some positive feelings and moments, however brief. Furthermore, Schopenhauer even 
allows for a certain positive ‘thrill’ generated by striving and struggle — or why would he posit that (as 
Janaway acknowledges, 330-31) boredom is a still worse state than striving (for example. WR I, 312; 
327)? 

48 That is. Schopenhauer would not concede that suffering was necessary in the sense that it could 
not be otherwise. Hence ‘necessary’ here means something different to what Schopenhauer means by 
‘necessary’ in FR, §49. In other words, as section 4 of this chapter explains, Schopenhauer’s argument 
here is a priori. 

49 Young, ‘A Schopenhauerian Solution’. 55 

59 Note that I would not consider Janaway amongst these ‘traditional’ interpretations, but he does 
take an absolutist interpretation of Schopenhauer’s pessimism and I disagree with those aspects of his 
interpretation of Schopenhauer’s philosophy which are informed by such a position. 
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concerning his pessimism that his ethics and the relationship between religion and 
his philosophy have also been overlooked, dismissed or, in turn, misrepresented. It 
is difficult to imagine, for example, the misanthropic ‘philosopher of pessimism’, 
that mythical figure who haunts dusty philosophical textbooks, declaring the 
following: “That the world has only a physical and not a moral significance is a 
fundamental error, one that is the greatest and most pernicious, the real perversity 
of mind.’>! 

Here one sees that there is another sense in which Schopenhauer’s metaphysics 
connects with his ethics and worldview in a manner which cannot be interpreted in 
an exclusively pessimistic and negative light. Schopenhauer’s quest for meaning 
does not, unlike that of some of those who studied him assiduously as young 
students (for example Nietzsche and Sartre), end completely unanswered and/or in 
a gospel of absolute nihilism. It is on such questions as whether or not life has any 
meaning and morality has any objective basis that Schopenhauer and Nietzsche 
part company.°? No physics for Schopenhauer, then, without metaphysics, for he 
believed that physics will always reach a limit where metaphysics must take over. A 
worldview which relies upon purely physical and material explanations would be 
more prone to lead to pessimism. 

All this is not to deny that any of the misunderstandings of Schopenhauer’s 
‘pessimism’ can be blamed upon the writer himself. This book will illustrate many 
instances where his own ambivalence is at fault. But it must be emphasized that, if 
Schopenhauer is viewed as primarily being a pessimist, nihilist and/or atheist,>° 
then his thought cannot be fully understood, for the incoherence and tensions in 
elements of his philosophy become accentuated to a degree where the system must 
be judged as irreparably self-contradictory. Commenting upon the very passage 
(above) in which Schopenhauer affirms the moral significance of the world, Thomas 
Bailey Saunders helps to emphasize the importance of hermeneutical argument still 
further: ‘That this declaration reacts on [Schopenhauer’s] whole philosophy must, I 
think, be obvious. The man who could make it cannot have been, in the deepest 
sense of the word, a pessimist.’°4 And yet somehow this must be reconciled with 
the many recorded instances of Schopenhauer denouncing optimism. This can be 
achieved via the realization that the target of his attack is mainly systematic optimism 
typified by the sort of philosophical theodicy which became popular following the 
publication of Leibniz’s seminal work.>> Hence the episode when the young French 
Philosopher Frederic Morin visited Schopenhauer in 1858, after the German had 
finally become famous. Schopenhauer constantly brings the conversation back to 
‘the real facts of life’ and states: ‘I despise this optimism, which dishonours and 


>! PP TI, 201. 

2 Cf. the preface to Nietzsche’s Genealogy of Morals, ET Francis Golffing, London, Anchor, 1956 
(with The Birth of Tragedy), §5 

>3 In the wider sense of the word rather than simply viewing him as a non-theist. 

>4 Saunders, T. Bailey Schopenhauer — A Lecture, 82-3. 1 interpret this “deepest sense’ to be 
equivalent to what I mean by ‘absolute’ pessimism. 

°° For an interpretation which sees less actual direct connection between the worldviews of Leibniz 
and Schopenhauer, cf. Janaway, ‘Schopenhauer’s Pessimism’, 32 If. 
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unnerves the human being by trying to tell him that all this is justifiable, in order, 
and necessary.’>© 

Indeed, this illustrates further that necessity is not a feature of Schopenhauer’s 
worldview, aS such, neither in a pessimistic nor in an optimistic form.>’ Indeed, 
here one must appreciate the sense in which Schopenhauer believed this to be the 
worst of all possible worlds, for he believed that a worse one would cease to exist. 
In this he understands possibility as something which ‘can actually exist and 
last’.-8 He points to natural disasters and notes that the slightest climatic change 
could indeed plunge the world into oblivion (an early argument along similar lines 
to the anthropic principle, as interpreted in a theistic manner). He therefore concludes 
that this world, as bad as it is, is constantly on the brink of annihilation: ‘if [this 
world} were a little worse, it would no longer be capable of continuing to exist. 
Consequently, since a worse world could not continue to exist, it is absolutely 
impossible; and so this world itself is the worst of all possible worlds.’>? 

One might suggest, of course, as modern defenders of the teleological argument 
for the existence of God have attempted to do when turning the anthropic principle 
around to support the argument from design,® that such evidence merits one 
considering this to be the best of all possible worlds. One might argue that it is not 
possible for a better world to exist, so delicate is the balance of the forces at work in 
the universe. In this world, the balance is ‘just right’ and so this is the best possible 
world. But Schopenhauer’s point is that one can envisage a better world being able to 
exist and being able to sustain such existence. What he cannot conceive is the actual 
sustenance of a world which is worse than this one. Possibly he ultimately means this 
with reference both to natural evil and to moral—subjective evil. 

Hence Schopenhauer believes that, far from being the best of all possible worlds, 
this world instead seems to resemble hell, with humanity being at one and the same 
time both the devils and the tormented souls contained therein.®! He particularly 
addresses Leibniz’s theodicy, arguing: 


© Gesprache, 330. Quoted in Hiibscher, PS/C, 269. Note the parallels with Dostoyevsky’s character, 
Ivan Karamazov, from the novel, The Brothers Karamazov Indeed, George Pattison has recently 
discussed the emergence of such ‘outrage’ at evil and suffering and the subsequent rejection of 
systematic optimism in his A Short Course in the Philosophy of Religion, London, SCM, 2001, 162- 
83 

>? Of course, Schopenhauer subscribes to the compatibilism of free will and determinism in FW, and 
there is ‘necessity’ in the kingdom of ‘nature’, following from his metaphysics of the will (see WN). In 
accordance with the Principle of Sufficient Reason, Schopenhauer believes that every object in the 
world is both necessary and contingent — the former in relation to its determining ground (cause), the 
latter to its relation with everything else; cf. WR I. 464: ‘an absolute contingency is just as inconceivable 
as an absolute necessity.’ Here, though, I am only concerned with whether or not pessimism is 
necessary in the sense of inevitable and unavoidable. 

98 WR II, 582-3. As Janaway puts it: ‘He wants to take “possible” worlds as meaning something like 
“viable” worlds (as opposed to. say, worlds whose description contains no contradiction)’ 
(‘Schopenhauer’s Pessimism’, 322). 

>? Thid., 583. 

60 For example, cf. John Leslie, ‘The Anthropic Principle, World Ensemble, Design’ in American 
Philosophical Quarterly, vol. 19 (April 1982). 

6! Cf, for example, WR I, 325, 394—5; II, 581 
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Even if Leibniz’s demonstration that this is the best of all possible worlds were correct, it 
would still not be a vindication of divine providence. For the Creator created not only the 
world, he also created possibility itself: therefore he should have created the possibility 
of a better world than this one. 


So this takes Leibniz’s understanding of God, as the supremely powerful, wise and 
good being and turns it against Leibniz’s own circular logic: if God is perfect, then 
God could have ‘created’ the possible existence of a world better than the one we 
have. Just because Leibniz merely assumes, on trust, so to speak, that this world is, 
indeed, the best possible world simply because he thinks God would not have 
created a world other than the best one, it does not automatically follow that this is 
the best one or that a better one is not possible. Even if it were, Schopenhauer then 
argues that God should have changed the rules of logic, so to speak, and made this 
possibly better world an actuality. One may argue that this is being unfair to 
Leibniz and that God, of course, could not change logic and the laws of possibility, 
for God must be as ‘subject’ to them as are human beings. However, Schopenhauer 
would probably try to reject this by asking what justification there is for such an 
argument. He would point out that surely the creator—God must ‘be in’ a realm 
beyond this world, beyond, even, time, space and causality. If God is not subject to 
the other pressures of this world, such as death, sin and pain, why should one 
assume that God is subject to the laws of logic? Indeed, one might ask, given a 
theistic interpretation of creation and existence, who first ‘thought out’ the laws of 
logic, or did they merely evolve or appear from nowhere, so to speak?®3 
Essentially, Schopenhauer is defending the right to ask ‘why?’ when one observes 
and experiences the suffering in the world. He feels that there are two main 
arguments against the belief that this world could be the creation of an all-powerful, 
all-wise and all-good being. The first of these is the sheer volume of misery in the 
world.®4 The second is the obvious imperfection of humanity, which is supposed to 
be the most highly developed aspect of this creation. Schopenhauer believes such 
evidence would mean one could become very bitter against such a creator.® But he 
believes that with his philosophy, which does not have the conception of a creator- 
god lying behind it, one becomes more aware of humanity’s own guilt for much of 
the evil in the world and its wayward nature and will. Indeed, he states that this, 
in addition to the fundamenta! question of ontology, namely, why is there something 


62 ‘On the Suffering of the World’ in Essays and Aphorisms, 48. 

°3 This is now, of course, a fundamental question in cosmology. Indeed, one might compare 
Schopenhauer’s supposed thinking here with the doctrine of the ‘two powers’ in medieval theology, 
whereby sophistical reasoning was employed to remove any notion of God being obligated, by necessity, 
towards humanity. The debates which raged amongst the various schools of thought concerning 
Justification by faith provide a further demonstration of attempts to exclude any subjection of the 
divine will to certain aspects of human laws of Jogic. 

4 Even Richard Swinburne admits that a logical explanation of evil and suffering has trouble in 
dealing with this point; see, for example, chapter 11 of his The Existence of God, Oxford, Clarendon, 
1979, 

®> Cf. a related discussion concerning whether a creator should be held responsible for evil in FW, 
S9ff (in relation to Augustine on free will) and WN, 140-42. 

66 A familiar approach in many faiths also. 
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rather than nothing,®’ serves as the inspiration for metaphysics: ‘Not merely that 
the world exists, but still more that it is such a miserable and melancholy world, is 
the punctum pruriens [tormenting problem] of metaphysics, the problem awakening 
in mankind an unrest that cannot be quieted either by scepticism or criticism.’® In 
other words, Schopenhauer’s approach to evil and suffering rejects resignation or 
acquiescence as viable responses. 

However, in should be noted that some unresolved tensions still remain following 
this encounter between the systematic optimist, Leibniz, and the qualified pessimism 
of Schopenhauer. One can recognize that Schopenhauer’s system and his ethics in 
particular — which is based upon compassion rather than duty — might well help one 
address the problem of moral evil. But what about the problem of natural evil? Is 
one left to agree with what Schopenhauer suggests in some places, that it would 
be better for the world (as it is) not to exist at all? 

Firstly, we are not concerned with the logical validity of Schopenhauer’s arguments 
here, and his refutations of the arguments for the existence of God are discussed in 
the following chapter. But, if these final concerns serve to illustrate that Schopenhauer 
does appear to argue against hope and meaning in relation to the world, can this be 
reconciled with my earlier refutation of the label philosopher of pessimism? 


§4 A Priori Pessimism and Possible ‘Solutions’: a Non-absolutist Interpretation 


Janaway notes, then refutes, the usual arguments of those who try to limit or 
qualify the nature of Schopenhauer’s pessimism: 


it is sometimes suggested that Schopenhauer is not in the end a genuine pessimist at all. 
For it is not as if he thinks that no value at all is ever attainable in life. Aesthetic 
contemplation, artistic genius, a life of philanthropy and justice, asceticism, and 
renunciation of the will, all are supreme values awaiting some human individuals, at 
least. The individual who escapes from the will achieves nothing less than ‘salvation’, 
which seems to be a State whose value is unassailable. All this is true but it conflicts with 
‘pessimism’ only if you think pessimism is the view that nothing is of any value at all. It 
does not conflict with Schopenhauer’s view that non-existence would have been preferable 
and that the world is the worst possible world. The values of will-lessness are genuine, 
but only by being, according to Schopenhauer, some amelioration of the worst situation 
possible. Someone might object that a worse world still would be one in which even the 
salvation of will-less resignation was not open to us. But Schopenhauer’s reply would be 
that in that case existence would be so intolerable that no one would be able to endure it. 
It would, in that sense, not be a possible existence.” 


67 Tt is somewhat ironic that this question was framed by Leibniz. amongst others. 

68 WR II, 172. Schopenhauer thus predates Johann Baptist Metz’s ‘Auschwitz-test’ for theology, in 
that he rejected the possibility of any theodicy which claims to offer a ‘solution’ to the problem of evil 
and suffering, in the manner of offering a solution to a mathematical problem. 

69 Cf WR II, 579: ‘If the world were not something that, practically expressed, ought not to be, it 
would also not be theoretically a problem. On the contrary. its existence would either require no 
explanation at all, since it would be so entirely self-evident that astonishment at it and enquiry about it 
could not arise in any mind; or its purpose would present itself unmistakably ’ 

70 Janaway, ‘Schopenhauer’. 326. I here take Janaway’s ‘genuine’ pessimism to be what I mean by 
‘absolutist’ pessimism. 
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Janaway’s point, however, is rather aimed at another ‘straw man’ who considers 
that pessimism is the belief that nothing is of any value at all. Certainly, many of 
the commentators on Schopenhauer with whom I am in disagreement do seem to 
take such a definition of pessimism as the one which Janaway describes. But 
neither Schopenhauer himself nor those who seek to challenge the label of 
philosopher of pessimism believe that Schopenhauer’s pessimism is like that.”! 
Instead, I define absolutist pessimism as a worldview, a strategy and sometime 
psychological defence mechanism which looks to the negative side of life, even in 
anticipation, in order to cope with the misery which already exists and will come to 
exist. Pessimism, in this sense, can be debilitating and stifling. It is a worldview 
which hinders and holds back. It is a strategy which robs one of hope if it is 
allowed to permeate every moment of reflection and deliberation. But Schopenhauer 
does not follow such a course. Instead, he describes the world as he believes it truly 
is, attempts to suggest some reasons as to why this might be so, and then does not, 
as many presume, totally turn his back on the world and everything in it, but rather 
recommends a path of enlightenment by which salvation and peace might be 
achieved. As such, this constitutes a ground for hope. As Julian Young notes, 
Schopenhauer fully recognizes that we cannot all become saints, and so there is a 
Lésung (solution), as well as a way towards Erldsung (salvation) implicit in his 
philosophy. The former consists in a life which need not be rejected, that is to say a 
life which can be worth living. This life involves contemplation, altruism and self- 
control. Young contends that, wherever Schopenhauer provides an argument for 
pessimism concerning the state of the world and humanity, he nonetheless always 
provides, however non-emphatically this is done, an ‘escape route’ so as not to end 
in despair. To be sure, Schopenhauer aims high in what he suggests one should 
attempt if one is to achieve Nirvana. But Young’s point is that his philosophy also 
recognizes that not all can aspire to such lofty heights (as some forms of Buddhism 
also recognize), and so Schopenhauer offers alternative methods of avoiding the 
absolutist form of pessimism which leads to despair. Thus Young concludes: 


since a heaven-on-earth, since the perfectibility of man is impossible (the a priori 
character of Schopenhauer’s pessimism ensures that), one ought, with Schopenhauer and 
his holy ascetic, to turn all one’s aspirations away from this world and toward another. 
We could call the impatience embodied in this kind of inference (the inference: this can 
never be perfect, so it’s worthless) the perfectionist impulse. But it is clear, I think, that 
the perfectionist impulse is idiosyncratic. Many of us do not have it and for those who do 
not the possibility of a good life in this world may be enough. Certainly the impulse is 
not part of rationality, so it cannot be mandatory that we reject a mundane Lésung in the 
hopes of a transcendent Erldsung.’2 


What we may add to Young’s thesis is that, in such graded forms of a doctrine of 
redemption, albeit in the context of a philosophy which is perfectionist in outlook, 


| Again, Janaway’s interpretation overlooks the important qualification that Schopenhauer believes 
non-existence would be preferable to the world as it is (were it a viable option for all). So, at the very 
least, Janaway and others are operating with a different understanding of what pessimism entails to that 
which we find in Schopenhauer. 

72 Young, ‘A Schopenhauerian Solution’, 68. 
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Schopenhauer’s system displays particular similarities with the soteriological 
elements of some major world religions. As Schopenhauer declares himself: 


Therefore that great fundamental truth contained in Christianity as well as in Brahmanism 
and Buddhism, the need for salvation from an existence given up to suffering and death, 
and its attainability through the denial of the will, hence by a decided opposition to 
nature, is beyond all comparison the most important truth there can be.73 


Thus it is in this sense that the pessimism in Schopenhauer’s system is not absolute. 
This search for transcendence and hence ‘perfection’ (what Kant would call the 
doctrine of the highest good) is absolutist in character. Nonetheless, Schopenhauer’s 
a posteriori observations concerning the world and human nature, along with the 
metaphysics of the will, also mean that such a drive for perfection demands a 
special type of character, a Jesus or a Buddha, a genius or a saint.”4 

Chris Janaway’s argument is superfluous, then, in relation to those who interpret 
Schopenhauer’s pessimism in non-absolutist terms. We have already noted that the 
more prosaic examples of Schopenhauer’s pessimism came in the popular essays 
which he regarded as of considerably less significance than the arguments expounded 
in his main works. Yet more challenging and, in relation both to this present volume 
and so to the interrelationship between Schopenhauer, religion and morality, is 
Janaway’s contention that even Schopenhauer’s doctrine of salvation is ‘pessimistic’: 


Finally, even Schopenhauer’s notion of salvation must itself be called pessimistic in a 
definite sense, if we consider that the only value worthy of the name in his scheme of 
things depends upon self-renunciation. Resignation and aesthetic tranquillity are achieved 
by an attitude of detachment from the human individual that strives for life, and from the 
whole tapestry of ends that are woven into life. If this living individual remains what I 
am in the world of representation, and will to life what J am in myself — no immaterial 
soul, no rational essence, no part of any divine plan — then what I am is not only 
worthless, but is the very obstacle that must be broken down before true value is 
glimpsed. To feel the full weight of Schopenhauer’s solution to the problem of existence 
is thus to encounter a kind of self-loathing in which dwells the deepest pessimism of 
all.?° 


73 WR II, 628. The simple point here being that, in suggesting one can move from a fallen state to a 
salvific state, one is not evaluating a state of affairs in pessimistic terms. For example, in many ways, 
Christianity’s doctrines concerning eschatology and, in particular, eternal life, attempt to grapple with 
similar fundamental problems pertaining to our ‘mundane’ existence. Schopenhauer’s gloss on the 
interpretation of such religious teachings may be challenged, but the parallels are valid, nonetheless. 

74 Some might term such ‘perfection’ as ‘salvation’ — and the path towards this is not reserved for 
such special characters in Schopenhauer. George Pattison’s recent reflections on the relation between 
salvation and philosophical enquiry bear out an important point of which this current volume will seek 
to remind Schopenhauer’s interpreters. ‘Salvation ... is not, or need not (perhaps must not), be 
understood exclusively in terms of deliverance from the world It may also concern how it is best for us 
to live in the world and, consequently, cannot be understood other than in connection with the ethical’ 
(A Short Course in the Philosophy of Religion, 141). Pattison thus supplies some support to aspects of 
Young’s ‘Schopenhauerian Solution’ to Schopenhauerian pessimism. Yes, ‘perfection’ is to be striven 
for, but the way to salvation in Schopenhauer is not barred to those who fall short. 

75 Janaway, ‘Schopenhauer’, 326-7. 
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Once again, Janaway here illustrates the more negative of the two main camps into 
which the interpreters of Schopenhauer usually fall. Both camps recognize the 
pessimistic description of existence, humanity and the role of the will in the misery 
of the world. Yet the two camps divide at the point where the pessimism of 
Schopenhauer’s description is seen to be brought to a logical conclusion, on the one 
hand, of world rejection and resignation, \eading to a nothingness which is seen to 
be the annihilation of one’s self and so therefore an ultimately pessimistic conclusion. 
This is a typically “Westernized’ and hence negative assessment of what 
Schopenhauer believes salvation to entail. 

On the other hand, there are the interpreters of Schopenhauer who feel that his 
ethics leads one along his path of salvation, incorporating his positive aesthetics 
and recommending justice and philanthropy, taking comfort from the consolations 
of contemplation and coming to understand reality on a different level. The path 
rises from aestheticism to the ethical and asceticism and ultimately to renunciation 
(as opposed to resignation) of the egoistic individual self and the suffering world.’© 
Here Schopenhauer ends, not with the embrace of annihilation into absolute 
nothingness, but rather a transcendence of the self so as to aspire towards the realm 
of the thing-in-itself (or, indeed, as will be discussed in Chapter 7, ‘beyond’ even 
this). We can ‘know’ nothing (directly) about what such a realm might be like and 
so Schopenhauer (as Janaway acknowledges)” asserts that we must recognize that 
here we try to speak about that of which we cannot speak — the realm of mystery. In 
many ways, Janaway has here missed the mystical point. To be sure, Schopenhauer 
ties himself up in contradictions in setting out the description of his path of 
salvation, and nowhere more so when one compares it to his earlier pessimistic 
assessment of the phenomenal world and the suffering within it. But Schopenhauer’s 
conclusion is indefinite, more hopeful than non-committal and certainly not 
pessimistic in absolutist terms (despite his prosaic sayings which appear to suggest 
the opposite). Whether one can account for and dissolve the contradictions and 
tensions in Schopenhauer’s system is another matter. 

Indeed Janaway, in examining Schopenhauer’s doctrine of salvation and the 
denial of the will in more detail in his more recent essay, even acknowledges 
parallels between Schopenhauer and the major world religions in this respect.’* But 
he, like Nietzsche before him, interprets all such soteriological hypotheses in 
negative and hence pessimistic terms, viewing them primarily as involving the 
adoption of a resignatory attitude towards the world, leading to a negation of the 
individual self. Again, this is a very ‘Western’ interpretation. As I hope to illustrate 
in the remaining chapters, the focus upon the individual self is something which 
can only be done, for Schopenhauer, with respect to the phenomenal world (for 
‘self? and individuation make no literal sense beyond the bounds of this world of 
experience). Furthermore, it is akin to the traditions of so many religions that 
Schopenhauer’s path to salvation is described better in terms of renunciation, as 
Opposed to resignation. 
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76 For a Western parallel, cf. Eckhart’s concept of ‘detachment’. 
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What is evident, however, is that Schopenhauer might well be described as a 
pessimist as far as his descriptive analysis of the world (namely, his metaphysics of 
the will) is concerned (save his evidence for the existence of genuine and objective 
morality in Mitleid), but when he speaks in a revisionary fashion (that is, his ethics, 
soteriology and mysticism), the pessimism is both qualified and (ultimately) 
transcended. 

To illustrate the point of this argument, one can note that many of the more 
absolutist assessments of Schopenhauer’s pessimism were also levelled at Max 
Horkheimer. This is not surprising when one considers how influential Schopenhauer 
was upon that leading figure in critical theory, who proclaimed that ‘Good will, 
solidarity and wretchedness, and the struggle for a better world have now thrown 
off their religious garb.’’? Yet Hiibscher believes that neither thinker can be accused 
of expounding a worldview which countenances overall despair, meaninglessness 
and the rejection of efforts to improve the situation. In a passage which perhaps 
captures the essence of most arguments for a non-absolutist assessment of 
Schopenhauerian pessimism, Hiibscher defends both thinkers: 


Horkheimer’s late works are marked by the sober unmasking of a reality which it is 
impossible to seize either with utopian hopes in progress, or with an escape into impotent 
traditions. One of Schopenhauer’s fundamental insights 1s confirmed and developed in 
its multiple problematic aspect: all attainable happiness stands in an irreversible, reciprocal 
relationship with suffering; the removal of all wants and suffering always leads to others; 
and this primary constitution of the world can never be repealed. What can be done and 
achieved is this: that in a wretched and hopeless world, to the extent that this is possible, 
one tries to struggle for a meaning of the human condition, strengthens the self-assurance 
of the individual against the collective forces, and consequently also keeps alive the 
‘longing for that other’, in which a residue of human solidarity is manifest. Doing, acting 
is not rejected, it is being affirmed in its narrowly delimited possibilities. But Horkheimer 
encloses these possibilities in a narrower frame than does Schopenhauer’s anthropology, 
which seeks to point out paths leading upward from the barren lowlands. The absence of 
any prospects to raise the general level of the state of human kind does not deprive the 
attempt of the consolation that such paths are thinkable, and, in spite of everything, are 
feasible.®° 


Here in particular one may begin to understand the relationship of Schopenhauer’s 
system to certain religious belief systems, particularly in a functional manner. Of 
course, we are seeking to draw out the implications of this relationship in greater 
detail throughout the present volume. 

This further reinforces the argument against Janaway. As Julian Young argues, 
instead of embracing an absolutist form of pessimism, Schopenhauer, on the contrary, 
offers the solution to what pessimism there is in his system, himself. Thus we may 
say that Janaway’s counter-argument to the non-absolutist interpretations of 
Schopenhauerian pessimism is mistaken. Perhaps the most telling ally in such an 
assessment is the partial volte-face of the scholar who labelled Schopenhauer the 


79 Horkheimer, Max: Critical Theory — Selected Essays, ET: M.J. O’Connell et al., 130. 
80 Hiibscher, PS/C, 273-4 (my italics). Cf. also: ‘As severe and hopeless as this retrieval of the harsh 
and naked reality of existence appears it does not abandon the human being’ (ibid , 265). 
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arch pessimist — Frederick Copleston. It was mentioned at the beginning of this 
chapter how Copleston admitted that he would have written his book very differently 
had he been writing it for the first time when the second edition appeared. The 
positive things which Copleston does say about Schopenhauer’s philosophy in the 
preface to his second edition contrast sharply with the following assessment which 
appeared in the first edition: ‘No systematic philosopher has given such an elaborate 
presentation of empirical and metaphysical pessimism as Schopenhauer....’8! Yet 
later, Copleston still admits that he disagrees with Schopenhauer because he feels, 
even in his second edition, that one should not say ‘no’ to life.82 But even this remains 
a misunderstanding of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, still coloured by the absolutist 
view of the pessimism in his system. Schopenhauer’s ‘no’ was to the suffering, evil 
and endless striving in life. Consider, firstly, the line of argument throughout his 
aesthetics and theory of the sublime, typified by the following passage: 


If we lose ourselves in contemplation of the infinite greatness of the universe in space 
and time, meditate on the past millennia and on those to come; or if the heavens at night 
actually bring innumerable worlds before our eyes, and so impress on our consciousness 
the immensity of the universe, we feel ourselves reduced to nothing; we feel ourselves as 
individuals, as living bodies, as transient phenomena of will, like drops in the ocean, 
dwindling and dissolving into nothing. But against such a ghost of our own nothingness, 
against such a lying impossibility, there arises the immediate consciousness that all 
worlds exist only in our representation, only as modifications of the eternal subject of 
pure knowing. This we find ourselves to be, as soon as we forget individuality.*3 


More importantly, when one turns to Schopenhauer’s doctrine of salvation and his 
ethical system one sees him speak of still higher and better things than the suffering 
of the world. Of course, one could question whether the ‘nothingness’ which is 
embraced at the end of Schopenhauer’s system is a good thing or a bad thing. 

It was Copleston, himself, who said that Schopenhauer’s metaphysics is bound 
up with his ethics,3* and that the peace which he speaks of in his doctrine of 
salvation patently cannot be attained by one becoming unified with the will.®> So, if 
one considers, as Copleston said one must, the philosophy of Schopenhauer in its 
totality as a system, one needs to question exactly how pessimistic his ‘no’ to life 
actually is, just as one could question how much of a ‘yes’ to life is the 
perspectivalistic transcendence of values which Nietzsche recommended, thereby 
rejecting the transcendence of selfish egoism and individualism which Schopenhauer 
had been at pains to emphasize. So, in answer to Janaway’s assertion that 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy, at heart, is indeed an absolutist form of pessimism, I 
would agree with Thomas Bailey Saunders who states: 


In his theory of life in its highest aspects we thus discover a corrective of his statement 
that this is the worst of all possible worlds; for if the world revealed no aesthetic 


81 Copleston, AS-PP, xxvi 
82 Ibid., xxiv. 

83 WR I, 205. 

84 AS-PP, xviii 
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consolations, no moral truths, and no path of enlightenment, it would plainly be worse 
than it is. To speak of his theory as ‘pessimism’ is therefore to ignore one half of his 
teaching, and just that very half which he had in common with Christianity.°6 


Hence Young’s contention that Schopenhauer does not argue inductively from 
experience to pessimism in the manner in which, for example, Voltaire did in his 
Candide. Indeed, Schopenhauer was no more responsible for coining the term 
‘pessimism’ than Leibniz was for ‘optimism’,®’ the difference between these two 
philosophers, being that, as Hiibscher put it, whilst Leibniz could be deemed 
responsible for the systematization of the latter term, Schopenhauer could certainly 
not be deemed responsible for providing the same service for the former.%8 
Schopenhauer is no reverse-image of Pangloss from Voltaire’s Candide. Pessimism 
was a word which Schopenhauer used hesitantly, only in his later writings, and 
always with regard to his views on the suffering in the world, the human condition 
and the ultimate character of the Christian religion.®? It was the worldview and 
attitude to the anthropological problem displayed in ‘New Testament Christianity’ 
which Schopenhauer saw as the closest point between his own thought and that 
religion. As the notion of pessimism became more ‘emotionalized’ and the faith 
in progress of the nineteenth century began to wane, so Schopenhauer, who was 
beginning finally to obtain the recognition he had long sought, became associated 
with holding views at variance with belief in the continual progress and betterment 
of humanity. As Hiibscher states: ‘Schopenhauer becomes the misunderstood 
model for the increasingly emerging awareness of the growing emptiness of 
existence and a misused exemplar of emotional breakdowns of hidebound, petty 
bourgeois lives.’9° 

Hence it was in this respect that Schopenhauer began to be misinterpreted and 
even deliberately misrepresented. As such views were contrary to the philosophies, 
politics and purposes of certain interest groups, it is not surprising that any figure 
who might appear to be an articulate spokesperson for a radically different 
Weltanschauung would attract fierce opposition and criticism, even to the extent 
whereby translators would deliberately misrepresent his writings. For example, 
David Irvine berates R.B. Haldane, who co-translated (with J. Kemp) what was the 
standard version of Schopenhauer’s main work, until Payne’s WR came out in 
1958. In one passage where Schopenhauer praises the character of Christ, Haldane 
has translated ‘Heiland’ as ‘Holy man’ rather than as ‘Saviour’. Irvine has no doubt 
that this is due to Haldane’s Hegelianism and wish to portray his mentor as being 


86 Saunders, Schopenhauer, 83-4. It is such a ‘corrective’ that Janaway’s analysis rejects. However, 
it should be noted that, elsewhere, Saunders was actually guilty of misunderstanding Schopenhauer’s 
‘pessimism’ himself, as mentioned below. 

87 Hiibscher, PSIC, 260. He believes the word ‘pessimism’ probably originated with Lichtenberg in 
1766. 

88 Yet the erroneous opposite viewpoint persists in textbooks to this day: cf. Larrimore, Mark: The 
Problem of Evil, Oxford, Blackwells, 2001, 262. 
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the philosopher who was truly amenable to Christianity.?! Schopenhauer is thus 
portrayed as more hostile to Christianity than he actually was. Irvine even criticizes 
T.B. Saunders concerning the preface to his translation of selected essays which 
states that Schopenhauer’s philosophy is one of pessimism and therefore ‘probably’ 
in error as humanity’s natural creed is one of optimism. For Irvine, the fundamental 
problem is that Saunders has misunderstood Schopenhauer’s worldview.?? Recall 
how Copleston asserted that understanding this worldview is imperative to 
understanding Schopenhauer’s system as a whole. Thus not only misinterpretation, 
but also mistranslation, can follow from an erroneous interpretation of a thinker’s 
worldview. (However, it is also to be noted that Saunders, just as with Copleston 
later, did reappraise his opinion of Schopenhauer’s worldview.) 

So we can now assess Schopenhauer’s pessimism and worldview in the context 
of his system as a whole. He believed that the pessimistic aspects of that worldview 
serve as a prolegomenon to the later parts of his system, whereby pessimism is no 
longer such a dominant feature of his main arguments, but merely serves in a 
rhetorical capacity for his criticisms of other attempted ‘solutions’ to the problem 
posed by the suffering present in this world, and the part which human nature plays 
in perpetuating such misery. Yet, from this, one then sees that a practical element 
emerges which is due to his empirical observations of the misery in the world 
which helped take Schopenhauer’s system from its epistemological beginnings to 
its ethical, soteriological (and more hopeful) end. As Htibscher put it, this mirrored 
the pattern his debates with the thought of Leibniz took ‘so that in the end he can 
now also settle accounts with the author of The Theodicy’.?? Yet, still more 
paradoxically, Schopenhauer’s method would not restrict him to speculation about 
‘this world’ to which he tried to confine philosophical inquiry. For his method 
sought not only to ‘perfect’ Kant but, as will be argued below, it follows the way of 
the mystics into the realm of the transcendent. Schopenhauer simply could not 
leave transcendent—metaphysical questions aside, for he acknowledged that humans 
have a necessary urge towards asking such questions. The implications of his 
yearning after the ‘truth’ will be examined throughout this book. This will enable a 
judgement to be made as to whether, in the end, he does indeed ‘settle accounts’ 
with Leibniz and refute his theodicy, by his adoption of a very different approach to 
the whole question of evil and suffering. 


Conclusion: The Pessimism of a Philosopher 


In drawing this discussion of pessimism towards its close, it is important to bear in 
mind the nature of the terms ‘optimism’ and ‘pessimism’. They are both transitory 
descriptive terms which lose all significance without relation and can even be 
interchanged.”4 Ultimately, the constant is what remains in the glass, not whether 


9} Haldane and Kemp trans: The World as Will and Idea, London, RKP, vol. 1, 120. See Irvine, 
David: A Defence of Pessimism, London, Watts & Co., 1905, §6. 
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one describes it as half-empty or half-full. To put it more philosophically, whether 
the world is truly the best of all possible worlds, as Leibniz insisted, or the worst of 
all possible worlds, as Schopenhauer held,” it is the only actual world with which 
they have to deal and thus, in actual terms (rather than possible) it is both the best 
and the worst at the same time.?© The perspective of the philosopher becomes 
important in determining the theodicy or lack thereof. 

An attempt has been made in this chapter to provide supporting reasons for the 
argument that to label Schopenhauer’s philosophy as ‘pessimistic’ is to leave oneself 
open to several errors of omission with regard to the assessment of his philosophy 
as a whole. The reason why this nonetheless happens so often is that his great 
literary skill in describing the sufferings and evil in the world happens to be 
precisely the part of his philosophy which strikes a chord with most people — 
whether they can easily identify with it or are somewhat dishonest in their feigned 
revulsion at it. 

Hiibscher has said it was inevitable that Schopenhauer would be misunderstood 
because people divorced his characterization of the world from fundamental aspects 
of the doctrine of the will.9’ It was, at times, overlooked that the greatest hope could 
arise from a system such as Schopenhauer’s because one of the most fundamental 
aspects of the doctrine of the will is the understanding of how the will can actually be 
denied. This is not to say that elements of a non-absolutist interpretation of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy are not articulated elsewhere. For example, Bryan Magee 
refers to Schopenhauer’s great ‘optimistic’ faith that truth would always prevail,?8 and 
George Stock sees beneath Schopenhauer’s philosophy ‘an intensely sympathetic 
heart longing for truth, grace and salvation’.2? What must be reiterated is that, 
whatever aspects of Schopenhauer’s thought publishers, translators and the populist 
accounts of philosophy chose to highlight, it is fundamentally his system as a whole 
(as Copleston recommended) which must be looked at in order fully to comprehend 
his message. The important thing for Schopenhauer is not to convince people of the 
futility and hopelessness of life, but rather honestly to confront the misery in the 
world which begs the most fundamental questions of humanity. He does not construct 
his philosophy in order to prove the wretchedness of existence — it is rather the 
wretchedness of existence which leads him to constructing his philosophy in order to 
try and make sense of this; that is, the misery ‘inspires’ his philosophizing, but 
absolute pessimism is not his conclusion. He does not employ an inductive argument 
for absolute pessimism, but merely for the prevalence of suffering: ! ‘It follows from 
this that philosophy cannot be either Spinozism or optimism. The more specific 


°° Cf. Essays and Aphorisms, 48 (PP Il, 302), WR Il, 583. 
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character ... of the astonishment that urges us to philosophise, obviously springs 
from the sight of the evil and wickedness in the world.’ !0! 

I will seek to demonstrate that Schopenhauer gains his non-absolutist pessimism 
through his interaction with religious thought and his firm belief in morality. 
Indeed, it is in the same respect that Schopenhauer judges the world’s religions, in 
accordance with their proximity to the quest for truth and in essence with their 
stance on what Christianity describes as the doctrine of original sin: 


I cannot, as is generally done, put the fundamental difference of all religions in the 
question whether they are monotheistic, polytheistic, pantheistic or atheistic, but only in 
the question whether they are optimistic or pessimistic, in other words, whether they 
present the existence of this world as justified by itself, and consequently praise and 
commend it, or consider it as something which can be conceived only as the consequence 
of our guilt, and thus really ought not to be, in that they recognise that pain and death 
cannot lie in the eternal, original, and immutable order of things, that which in every 
respect ought to be.!02 


It is worth noting here that the sociologist of religion, Bryan Wilson, also 
focused upon the ‘response to the world’ (for example, world-renouncing or world- 
affirming) dominant in a religious movement in order to construct his typology of 
religious movements.!93 Schopenhauer thus commends the redemptive and 
pessimistic character of Christianity in what he interprets as its realistic portrayal 
of the human condition, for he sees Christianity as fundamentally being the longing 
for salvation from the immeasurable guilt of our very existence itself.!°4 It must be 
emphasized, however, that Schopenhauer’s interpretation of Christianity, at this 
point, can also be said to be coloured by his (albeit selective) reading of both 
Augustine and Luther. Nonetheless, Salter is of the belief that, 


If we call him a pessimist, let us admit that he has more in common with those who 
condemned this world and looked for another some two thousand years ago in Palestine 
than with those who are ordinarily spoken of as pessimistic today. Relatively a pessimist, 
absolutely and finally an optimist not altogether unlike Jesus, Paul and Augustine — that 
is the way in which I shall describe Schopenhauer.! 


One final matter which must be addressed concerns the pessimistic nature of 
Schopenhauer, the man. His own personal life was, indeed, marked by struggle and 
events which affected him deeply, in particular the death of his father and an 
antagonistic relationship with his mother which completely broke down for the last 
24 years of her life. Schopenhauer could be difficult and tempestuous at times. He 
is known to have been a hypochondriac and of a nervous disposition concerning his 
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personal safety and possessions. Yet it would be naive to attribute the shape and 
content of such a complex and profound philosophical system to the personal 
struggles of an embittered individual. Indeed, those who knew him testified to his 
warmth and humour — even to the extent that strangers would visit the hotel in 
Frankfurt where he dined most evenings in order to enjoy his company. 

So to label his philosophy as ‘pessimistic’ in the light of certain features of his 
personal life is, in many ways, an error. It is certainly the weakest form of argument 
for an ‘absolutist’ interpretation of his pessimism. Magee has even gone so far as to 
argue that Schopenhauer’s personal pessimism is ‘logically independent of his 
philosophy’ .!° Even if aspects of his personal pessimism tally with his philosophy, 
and this is most certainly the case, Magee believes that, save some of his theories 
concerning ethics and aesthetics, most of his philosophy could equally be framed in 
optimistic terms. The language in which Schopenhauer sets forth his philosophy 
may well be littered with pessimistic phrase and metaphor, but it does not 
immediately follow that the entire character of the philosophy is pessimistic (in an 
absolute sense) as well.!0? 

Indeed, it is evident that Schopenhauer himself was far from simply the incessant 
brooder which his mother once accused him of being. Rather he maintained a 
faithful and metaphysical belief that the world need not be the stage of universal 
suffering which much of his work portrayed it to be. Travels throughout Europe in 
his youth, witnessing such scenes as the appalling poverty in the industrialized 
North-West of England (similar scenes inspired the communism of Marx and 
Engels) convinced him of the universality of suffering in the world. Schopenhauer 
poured scorn on the philosophers who speculated away in their universities, some 
never coming up with anything original in their entire lives. He argued that real 
philosophers dealt with problems existentially. This is why Schopenhauer abandoned 
his medical studies for philosophical ones — he saw life as a problem and decided to 
spend his reflecting upon it.!°8 It is a measure of how influential absolutist 
interpretations of Schopenhauer’s worldview have been that he is often overlooked 
in his influence upon existentialist philosophies, but this ignorance is unwarranted, 
in particular with regard to his influence upon Nietzsche and the affinity Kierkegaard 
felt with his thought. As Copleston has stated: ‘Schopenhauer stands in some way 
at the head of the continental Lebenphilosophie ... man and his destiny stand in the 
centre of the picture, occupy the centre of the stage.!9? As with much of this 
Lebenphilosophie, Schopenhauer’s thought might often be expressed in pessimistic 
language, but such a fact is still not sufficient ground for overtly characterizing his 
whole system in a like manner. Hence the ‘destiny’ of the human being, if described 
in terms of salvation, is not a totally pessimistic view of destiny. 

Thus the foregoing has sought to demonstrate that Schopenhauer’s pessimism is 
not an absolutist, all-pervading pessimism, nor is it a pessimism which necessarily 
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follows from his philosophy.!!° Instead, it has sought to interpret Schopenhauer’s 
worldview as a tragic one. To be sure, as Young suggests, there is an a priori 
argument about the suffering in the world which follows from the metaphysics of 
the will and the true nature of egoistic human beings, who are willing beings. We 
are will and therefore we will and so suffer. If the world is the phenomenal 
manifestation of will, then it is a tragic world trapped between the twin poles of 
want and ennui.!'!! The evidence supports, rather than (logically) demonstrates 
Schopenhauer’s a priori thesis concerning suffering. Yet this does not lead to 
despair or total resignation. Nor is it incompatible with a life guided by hope and 
moral endeavour in the search of salvation from this ‘vale of tears’. 

This chapter has sought to suggest and provide some basis for the view that, 
what best interprets Schopenhauer’s worldview and the part which pessimism 
plays in this, is not the logically deterministic and thus unconditionally inevitable 
sense of pessimism. If that were so, there would be no room in his philosophy for 
an objective basis of morality, or for release in any form from suffering, be it via 
the arts, music, contemplation, mysticism or otherwise. Finally, there would be 
no room for a doctrine of salvation, and hence hope would be groundless in this 
world. 

Although Schopenhauer does, himself, indulge occasionally in portrayals of 
existence that border on the unduly pessimistic and even nihilistic, at heart the point 
of the thoroughly realistic empiricism in his philosophy is to understand the misery 
he observes, and so lay the groundwork for his doctrine of salvation and ethics, 
which he saw as the most crucial part of his philosophy, because their subject 
matter is humanity itself.!!2 Hence the ultimately ambiguous character of his 
pessimism appears to be illustrated by that which has been considered above. 

One can best understand Schopenhauer’s pessimism, and its role in his worldview, 
by seeing it as a proto-postmodern reworking of the doctrine of original sin in a 
non-biological, more existential sense, in order to provide an interpretation of 
humanity’s propensity to evil. Christianity has sought to use the doctrine of original 
sin to describe the miserable state of humanity from generation to generation. Yet 
Christianity does not then conclude that there is no basis for hope or no ground for 
morality. Instead it speaks of grace allowing us to rise above our sinful and tragic 
nature and thereby to attain salvation.!!3 Schopenhauer’s system is no more absolutely 
pessimistic, in this regard, than Christianity. As Schopenhauer reflects, in a phrase 
which could perhaps serve as a fitting summary of his worldview and hence his 


110 Atwell offers a somewhat different (logic-based) argument to justify his claim that ‘it would be 
presumptuous of a critic to refer to “Schopenhauer’s pessimism”, if that is meant to suggest that one 
unified position with a central thesis is the object of reference’ (Schopenhauer — The Human Character, 
173). 

''T Atwell also offers a similar argument about the non-necessary, a priori nature of Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism, although it differs in that he emphasizes a belief that Schopenhauer viewed suffering as 
essential to human beings (ibid., 175). 

12 Cf, WR I, 271. 

''3 ] shall illustrate, in Chapter 8, how Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the denial of the will is viewed by 
him as expressing what the doctrine of grace expresses mythologically. The affirmation of the will is 
seen as the true meaning of the doctrine of original sin. 
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pessimism: ‘No rose without a thorn. But many a thorn without a rose.’!'4 If there 
is room for hope in Schopenhauer’s philosophy, if salvation is possible, then it is 
necessary to turn to the relationship between that philosophy and religion, in order 
to explore whether he is the friend or enemy of religion. 


'l4 Schopenhauer, PP II, 648 


Chapter 2 


‘Militant Atheist’? 
Introducing Schopenhauer on Religion 


Introductory Remarks 


This chapter examines the validity of the claim that Arthur Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy is explicitly atheistic. He is often understood to be one of the major 
atheistic philosophers whose work pours scorn upon religion in general and 
Christianity in particular! Such an assessment owes much to the oft-quoted 
judgement of Friedrich Nietzsche: 


As a philosopher, Schopenhauer was the first admitted and inexorable atheist among us 
Germans: this was the background of his enmity towards Hegel. The ungodliness of 
existence counted for him as something given, palpable, indisputable; he always lost his 
philosopher’s composure and became indignant when he saw anyone hesitate or beat 
around the bush on this point. This is the locus of his whole integrity. Unconditional and 
honest atheism is simply the presupposition of his way of putting the problem, as a 
victory of the European conscience, won finally and with great difficulty; as the most 
fateful act of two thousand years of discipline for truth that in the end forbids itself the 
lie in faith in God.? 


Nietzsche, of course, learnt a great deal from his reading of Schopenhauer but was 
to rebel against his philosophical system on the whole. But R.J. Hollingdale has 
suggested that it was more Schopenhauer’s way of life than his philosophy of life 
which influenced the young Nietzsche. If he is correct, then this observation, 


! As Robert A. Gonzales notes: ‘the dominant line of thinking has been, of course, to consider 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy as a classic form of atheism. The works of Safranski, Schmidt, Hasse, 
Hollingdale, McGill, Hiibscher, Vecchiotti et al. interpret Schopenhauer in this manner’ (An Approach 
to the Sacred in the Thought of Schopenhauer, San Francisco, Mellen Research University Press, 1992, 
xiii). In this work, Gonzales’ main contention is that questions left unanswered by Schopenhauer, 
along with his approach to questions about the ‘human condition’, leaves a “back door’ open to the 
question of God or the ‘Sacred’. I seek to focus more explicitly than this upon the theological 
implications of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, particularly with reference to his moral thought. 

* Nietzsche, The Gay Science, ed. Bernard Williams, ET Josephine Nauckhoff, Cambridge, CUP, 
2001, 357. Also discussed (from the Kaufmann translation) in Berman, David: ‘Honest Atheism, 
Dishonest Pessimism’ in C. Janaway (ed.) Willing and Nothingness, Oxford, Clarendon, 1998, 178. A 
Similar assessment is given by a more recent commentator, Bryan Magee, who admits to the significance 
of Schopenhauer in his own ‘education’ (see his Confessions of a Philosopher, London, Wiedenfeld 
and Nicolson, 1997): ‘[Schopenhauer] was the first major Western philosopher to be openly and 
explicitly atheist’ (The Great Philosophers, London, BBC, 1987, 213). 
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coupled with Nietzsche’s very different agenda to his ‘educator’, should arouse 
suspicions concerning Nietzsche’s assessment of Schopenhauer on religion.> Indeed, 
in a recent essay, David Berman, of Trinity College, Dublin, has also questioned 
Nietzsche’s (nonetheless influential) assessment, in asking: 


is the first part of Nietzsche’s statement actually true? Where, for example, does 
Schopenhauer deny the existence of God, or call himself an atheist, or explicitly argue 
against the existence of God — in the way that Baron d’Holbach, or Schopenhauer’s near 
contemporary Shelley, did? I do not think that one can find any of this in his published 
writings.* 


I wish to challenge the view that Schopenhauer is unquestionably an atheist. This is 
neither an accurate view of Schopenhauer nor one to which a thorough examination 
of his works should give rise. Notwithstanding his critique of much of the theology 
prevalent in his own day, it will be demonstrated that Schopenhauer’s interaction 
with religion played a decisive role in the formation of his philosophy and that his 
attitude towards religion primarily emphasized its functional nature. In addition to 
this, it will be shown here (and demonstrated throughout the present volume in 
general) that his ambivalent treatment of religion led to contradictions with other 
aspects of his philosophy, the ethical aspects and soteriological pinnacle of which 
resembles that of a religious system in itself. It should further be noted that here 
religion is defined in broad terms as a system of values, beliefs and practices 
whereby human individuals and communities seek to explain and regulate their 
existence with some reference to what lies ‘beyond’ the normal mode of that 
existence.° 

Hence this chapter will proceed as follows. It begins by examining the reasons 
why Schopenhauer has been viewed as an atheist. To analyse the accuracy of such a 
label further, it will go on to outline the development of his thoughts on religion. I 
shall then discuss his critique of the whole notion of explanatory hypotheses® in 
general and of theistic explanations of the world, in particular. In doing so, I will 
present his critique of the traditional arguments for the existence of God. Chapter 3 
will further explicate the nature of Schopenhauer’s relationship with religion by 
investigating his views concerning the relation between religion and philosophy in 


3 See Hollingdale’s essay in B. Magnus and A.M. Higgins (eds) The Cambridge Companion to 
Nietzsche, Cambridge, CUP, 1996. 

4 Berman, ‘Honest Atheism, Dishonest Pessimism’, 178. Berman’s essay provides some careful 
analysis of this topic, although I cannot agree with his conclusion that Schopenhauer’s ‘implicit 
atheism’ is genuine, whilst his ‘explicit pessimism’ ts not. I rather contend, via this thesis, that, in the 
final analysis, neither the label ‘absolute atheist’ nor ‘absolute pessimist’ can be accurately applied to 
Schopenhauer. 

> Of course, it is notoriously difficult to provide an all-embracing definition, cf. John Bowker’s 
masterful discussion of such a task in his essay ‘Religion’ in J. Bowker (ed.) Oxford Dictionary of 
World Religions, Oxford, OUP, 1997, xv—xxiv. 

© By explanatory hypothesis, I refer to a structured and reasoned attempt to account for and give 
meaning and/or direction to some fundamental aspect of existence, human life and/or the world in 
general. So, for example, evolutionary biology is a modern explanatory hypothesis, whereas the 
Genesis creation stories form an ancient explanatory hypothesis 
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the quest for truth, as well as highlighting certain religious themes which permeate 
Schopenhauer’s own philosophy. 


Part I: Religion and Schopenhauer 


§1 ‘The Militant Atheist’ 


The tendency within theology and the philosophy of religion to overlook the 
thought of Arthur Schopenhauer can be explained by a number of factors of which 
three, in particular, appear to be most relevant. Firstly, such ignorance stems partly 
from the lack of attention he received throughout the majority of his career. Secondly, 
Schopenhauer has often been overlooked because of the perceived characterization 
of his philosophy as unduly pessimistic. Thirdly, Schopenhauer has often been 
labelled as an atheistic philosopher and henceforth his thought has been interpreted 
in the light of the connotations which follow from such a statement, rather than his 
works being allowed to speak for themselves upon the subject of religion. 

A notable example of how Schopenhauer might be misunderstood and dismissed 
is provided by Walter Kaufmann’s typically idiosyncratic interpretation of 
Schopenhauer.’ Kaufmann, at times breathtaking in the art of misrepresentation,® 
states that ‘the details of Schopenhauer’s metaphysics and ethics have had little 
influence’.? Instead, Kaufmann pronounces that there are three reasons why 
Schopenhauer is historically important. The first of these is that ‘he was the first 
major European philosopher to make a point of atheism’.!° The second, somewhat 
oddly juxtaposed with the first, is that Schopenhauer was the first major European 
philosopher seriously to engage with Hinduism and Buddhism. Kaufmann overlooks 
the fact that Schopenhauer was initially introduced to the religions of the east by 
the work of other scholars, although there is an argument for some truth in such a 


7See his entry on ‘Schopenhauer’ in The Concise Encyclopedia of Western Philosophy and 
Philosophers, ed. J.O. Urmson and J. Rée, London, Unwin, 1989. 

8 Jonathan Rée, the editor of the revised version of the encyclopedia, actually expunged Kaufmann’s 
article on Heidegger because it was ‘preposterous’ (xii) Perhaps the next edition will do for future 
students of Schopenhauer what the last did for those of Heidegger. 

? Kaufmann, ‘Schopenhauer’, 294. Such a statement is not even correct regarding the English- 
speaking world and is a complete display of ignorance when one turns to continental literature, despite 
this being Kaufmann’s area of specialization. One need only mention the profound influence which 
Schopenhauer had upon the likes of Nietzsche, Bergson, Wittgenstein and Popper to challenge 
Kaufmann’s assessment of the influence of Schopenhauer’s thought. This remains so, even if the 
influence is in a reactionary sense, as in the case of Nietzsche. 

10 Kaufmann, ‘Schopenhauer’, 294. Yet this begs the question, what is it to be an atheist? If it is 
simply taken to be that one does not believe in a personal God, the definition of atheism which 
Schopenhauer would have preferred, such statements can be seen as holding some truth. Yet if other 
connotations associated with the term ‘atheist’ are included, such as implicit nihilism, a rejection of 
morality and not holding to, or allowing any merit for any religious belief, it is clearly mistaken when 
applied to Schopenhauer. What I object to here is the labelling of Schopenhauer as an atheist in an 
unqualified manner. Such a label, more than most, requires the most detailed qualification if it is not to 
be much misunderstood. 
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statement as his, yet only if one realizes that the term ‘major’ is very much a 
retrospective title when applied to Schopenhauer, given that his fame came to him 
only late in life. Kaufmann does not appear to appreciate the question which should 
arise here, namely, why would the first distinctively atheistic philosopher also be 
amongst the first to take such an interest in the major religions of the eastern parts 
of the world?!! 

Kaufmann merely seems content to interpret this engagement with Hinduism 
and Buddhism in relation to Schopenhauer’s emphasis upon universal suffering and 
therefore (in Kaufmann’s eyes) his pessimism. The third reason why Kaufmann 
believes that Schopenhauer deserves to be remembered is the influence which his 
voluntarism has had upon subsequent philosophers of the will who stress irrationalism 
as opposed to the primacy of reason in human nature.!? Each of Kaufmann’s 
reasons has its faults, but such a misreading of Schopenhauer is by no means rare. 
What makes it all the more regrettable is that it appears in an encyclopaedia of 
philosophy and, therefore, might well be the first encounter which some may have 
with Schopenhauer’s thought. 

To explore why Schopenhauer might be so misunderstood and misjudged we 
now return to the three reasons suggested for Schopenhauer having been overlooked 
by those concerned with religious thought. Concerning the first, the neglect of his 
thought during his own day, Schopenhauer has been described as the Denker gegen 
den Strom (‘thinker against the tide’)! in relation to the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Following on from the principles of the Enlightenment (albeit tempered in 
some quarters by Romanticism), this was an age of optimism and indulgence in the 
achievements of humanity. There 1s the very famous story of the ttme Schopenhauer 
took up a teaching post at the University of Berlin and decided to stage his lectures 
at the same time as those of the philosophical giant of the era (whose philosophy he 
detested), G.W.F. Hegel. The predictable result was that Schopenhauer failed to 
gain an audience at all, resigned his post and never ventured into the world of 
academia again, being instead content to pour scorn from afar over his contemporaries 
within academia who made their thought subject to state, church and publisher. 
This suggests that Schopenhauer was an unwelcome prophet for his age, his work 
only receiving the recognition he craved late in life and after his death.'4 This 
should not prove a valid reason for ignoring his work today. Nonetheless, as seen 
with the example of Kaufmann, it has continually affected Schopenhauer’s reputation 


'! Kaufmann offers no explanation, such as pointing to the fact that Buddhism is a non-theistic 
religion. Even if he had said this, perhaps he then should have labelled Schopenhauer a ‘non-theist’, 
rather than an atheist. 

'2 That Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the will is a fundamental part of his metaphysics contradicts 
Kaufmann’s original rejection of the influence of his metaphysics. As for the labelling of Schopenhauer 
as an irrationalist, Julian Young has sought to demonstrate that Schopenhauer was more an ‘anti- 
rationalist’ than an irrationalist. See Young’s ‘Is Schopenhauer an Irrationalist?’ in Schopenhauer- 
Jahrbuch, 69 (1988), 85-100. 

13 By the German editor of his complete works, A. Hiibscher, in the work of the same name (1982), 
ET: The Philosophy of Schopenhauer in its Intellectual Context, 1989 

'4 In Chapter 8, I discuss further Schopenhauer’s reception in relation to the mood of his era in 
general and the decline in religious belief in particular. 
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for it has influenced his interpreters and many of those who have been responsible 
for secondary literature and textbook entries concerning his thought. 

Secondly, the labelling of Schopenhauer’s thought as ‘pessimistic’ has been 
discussed in detail in the preceding chapter. Suffice to restate here that such a label, 
just as with the term ‘atheist’, needs much qualification and explication if it is not 
to be misleading. This leads to the third reason why Schopenhauer has often been 
overlooked by theologians and philosophers of religion — the perception of his 
thought as militantly atheistic. An examination of Schopenhauer’s relationship with 
religion throughout his life may indicate that this relationship can by no means be 
explained in such definitive terms. The label of ‘militant atheist’ will seem an odd 
one when applied to the philosophy of one who in the midst of his doubt-ridden 
youth could yet ask: ‘If we take out of life the few moments of religion, art and 
pure love, what is left except a number of trivial thoughts?’ !> 


§2 The Initial Formation of Schopenhauer’s Religious Thought 


Attending the same Hamburg school as had Kant, Schopenhauer was exposed to a 
very moralistic interpretation of religion in education. There was, furthermore, 
much pietistic influence in this city in general and pietism itself was, of course, 
heavily influenced by German mysticism. Such influences should not be overlooked 
in the assessment of Schopenhauer’s ‘religious’ thought. Thus the young 
Schopenhauer was exposed to both the problems of ethics and the Christian notion 
of ‘overcoming the world’ from a very early age.!© Combined with his travels 
throughout Europe, where he witnessed deep human suffering, deprivation and 
depravity at first hand, it can be stated that such influences helped to form his 
negative attitude to this world as one full of misery and evil. His earliest notebooks 
testify to the fact that the problem of evil and suffering was to remain a constant 
preoccupation throughout his formative years.!7 However, to indicate that the negative 
assessment of the world went hand-in-hand with a more hopeful vision, one needs 
only to consider that those early notebooks also contained the following: 


All philosophy and all the consolation it affords go to show that there is a spiritual world 
and that in it we are separated from all the phenomena of the external world and from an 
exalted seat can view these with the greatest calm and unconcern, although that part of 
us, belonging to the corporeal world, is still pulled and swung around so much in it.!® 


Schopenhauer was obliged to attend services at school and — during his period of 
education at a Wimbledon boarding school — was forced to endure three lengthy 
doses of what he was later to chastise as English hypocrisy in being forbidden to do 
anything save worship upon a day erroneously seen as the Sabbath of the Lord.!? 


ISMS I, 9. 

16 Hiibscher , PSIC, 4-5. 

'7 Cf , for example. MS I, no. 12,‘Philosophical Aphorisms’. 

1S MSI, 8. 

19 For a study of this period of Schopenhauer’s education, see Bridgwater, Patrick: Arthur 
Schopenhauer’s English Schooling, London, Routledge, 1988. 
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Yet he continued to attend church until his twenty-fourth year,° including being 
drawn by the mystical—devotional character of Catholicism upon a visit to Ghent 
Cathedral in 1803, an attraction which was to remain with him throughout his life 
and work.?! 

As a student in Berlin he attended the lectures of Schleiermacher, from whom he 
learnt a great deal, and for whose work he also retained a respect which he rarely 
granted to other theologians of the era. Yet, although he shared with Schleiermacher 
the belief that religion’s most irreducible element is not to be found in dogmas and 
precepts, they were also to part company at this very point. Already rejecting 
logical proofs for religion and chastising dogmatists for seeking by means of the 
intellect instead of on behalf of it, he came to reject religion when understood as a 
system of dogmas in 1812. He concluded that one could not begin from eternal 
truths when the possibility of the comprehension of such truths was a problem in 
itself. However, it is necessary to emphasize Hiibscher’s judgement that 
‘[Schopenhauer’s] indignation was not directed at religion, but at the forms in 
which it manifested itself’ .22 

Embracing Kant’s transcendental philosophy, Schopenhauer would likewise reject 
dogmatic philosophies.?3 It was also in 1812 that he attended Schleiermacher’s 
lectures on the ‘History of Philosophy in the Christian Era’, which followed the 
same line of argument as the Speeches, seeking to bridge the faith and reason 
divide. Schopenhauer was not convinced that this was a viable undertaking and, in 
his notes, he responded to Schleiermacher’s argument concerning the mutual 
dependence of theology and philosophy, where the latter suggested one could not 
be a philosopher unless one was religious, by concluding the exact opposite. 
Schopenhauer’s rejoinder is as often quoted as it is misunderstood: ‘No one who is 
religious will become a philosopher. He does not need it. No one who is a philosopher 
is in a true sense religious. He walks free of the leash, precariously but free.’24 For 
the young Schopenhauer the two were mutually exclusive. Schopenhauer is 
highlighting the essential difference between faith and philosophical reasoning (but 
nonetheless acknowledging the importance of faith). Hiibscher (arguably the leading 
authority on Schopenhauer) notes that this marked the end of Schopenhauer’s use 
of the term ‘God’, which he had come to view as an empty concept.*> 

Indeed, it was primarily the notion of a personal, ‘creator’ God which 
Schopenhauer came to find increasingly unsatisfactory and he did so primarily on 
intellectual grounds. Bryan Magee has summarized Schopenhauer’s discontent 
with such a conception of God: 


20 Hiibscher , PSIC, 8. 

21 A fascination with aspects of Catholicism is one of a number of parallels which may be drawn 
between Hegel and Schopenhauer in relation to religion. Cf. Hegel — An Intellectual Biography, by 
Horst Althaus, translated by Michael Tarsh, Cambridge, Polity Press, 2000. (Although Hegel’s interest 
was motivated, initially, by a romantic involvement with Nanette Endel') A further, perhaps more 
important parallel is the forays of both philosophers into the comparative study of religion 

22 Hiibscher, PSIC, 9. 

3 Cf. WR I. 420-21 

24 MS II, 243. 

29 Hiibscher , PSIC, 13. 
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If what is meant is a personal God, he points out that most of the elements that go to 
make up our concept of personality are derived from attributes which theists specifically 
say God does not have; and if this is so God cannot be personal in any sense of 
‘personal’ which is intelligible to us. What is clearly at work here, he thinks, is a form of 
anthropomorphism, the projection by human beings of their own characteristics on to the 
unknown. But if, on the other hand, what is meant is an impersonal God, then the term is 
being used to mislead, for it is being used merely as a substitute for ‘X’, the unknown, or 
for ‘the noumenon’, or ‘energy’, or ‘the world’, and yet it smuggles in all sorts of 
irrelevant and inappropriate religious connotations ... . What Schopenhauer regards as 
his own special contribution is to have developed the central tradition of Western 
philosophy to the point where it too encompasses these ultimate insights, and does so in 
a manner proper to philosophy — that is to say without any reference to God, or any 
appeal to religious faith, or to revelation, or any claim to unique personal insight, or to 
any other form of authority, but expressed throughout in terms of concepts whose 
formulation has been achieved by rational argument ... .7° 


Although he is correct to the extent that Schopenhauer rejected the idea of a 
personal, creator God (as will be discussed shortly), Magee’s own personal antipathy 
towards religious beliefs may well have led him to overlook the fact that critiques 
of religion and theology, such as Schopenhauer’s, need not always be interpreted in 
a wholly negative and reductivistic sense. Denys Turner has demonstrated this in 
his analysis of Marx and Feuerbach. Turner places the likes of Don Cupitt, a prime 
example of a ‘non-realist’, in the same camp as those conservative Christians who 
seek to keep theology away from the political and social realm. Both exhibit the 
privatizing tendencies which lead towards an individualistic religion. (If Descartes’ 
great achievement was the turn to the subject, then what else should one expect?) 
Turner feels both groups are locked in a Feuerbachian dialectic where the sacred 
and profane, God and man, are engaged in a battle for the same territory: 


On acrucial point of epistemology, therefore, it seems that both fideism and reductivism 
are playing the same game, both according to Feuerbachian rules. For both, it seems, 
theological language is locked into an account of the relations between the transcendent 
and the immanent on which they are opposed to one another against a common 
background. They differ only in the emphasis they give, the one, fideism, stressing the 
discontinuities but in a way which can only imply a semantic continuity, the other, 
reductivism, stressing the continuities but in such a way as can only entail! the evacuation 
and extinction of the one by the other.?’ 


Thus one can see identified here the possible sterile dead-ends to which polarized 
debates centred upon reason and belief can lead. As Turner perceives the situation, 


26 Magee, PoS, 224-5 Cf., also, MS III, 376, 215 — Schopenhauer’s own ‘meditation’ on the word 
God. In certain respects, Schopenhauer comes close to Aquinas in his attempt to transcend the 
‘atheistic’ misunderstandings of theology; that is. when theologians take theological terms in too literal 
a sense (although he is much more agnostic than Aquinas). Indeed, in Chapters 7 and 8, it will become 
Clear that Schopenhauer’s writings on the will suffer a similar over-literalistic interpretation at the 
hands of many interpreters. 

27 Turner, Denys: "Feuerbach, Marx and Reductivism’ in Brian Davies (ed,) Language, Meaning and 
God, London, Geoffrey Chapman, 1987, 99-100. 
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on the one hand there are the faith-bound conservatives who make it impossible for 
religion to maintain any influence in society because they fail to acknowledge that, 
ultimately, the concerns of God and humanity must be intertwined; and on the other 
hand there are those who may identify these concerns, but reject the reality of the 
situation by eliminating that which they view as meaningless theistic dialogue and 
belief. They are all heirs to Feuerbach, Turner argues, for they play off God and 
humanity against each other to the end-result of tacit individualism. 

Turner’s solution was to recommend a reappraisal of Marxism, whose 
socioeconomic critique he took as the best option to analyse contemporary society. 
A ‘good dose’ of Marxism, he believed, could see off the Feuerbachian reductivists 
and ensure that one could not remain aloof from the suffering of the world in a 
pseudo-pious fashion. Marx is often blamed for anti-religious sentiments which 
actually come from Feuerbach, but Marx’s agenda was different: ‘He saw through 
[Feuerbach’s] atheism as being firmly rooted in the theological conception of the 
universe as its mirror-image, a theism which affirms God only via the negation of 
man. In fact what Marx negated was the antithesis, “either God or man”. 28 
Turner’s theories (both here and elsewhere) help to emphasize the limits of human 
reason and the notion of mystery, themes which also permeate the philosophy of 
Schopenhauer. It is because of this that one cannot place him firmly in either an 
anti-religious camp or in a pro-religious camp, for he has opinions and criticisms 
which would be at home in both. 

Hence, as opposed to Magee’s reductivistic interpretation of religion which he 
believes follows from Schopenhauer’s, one could also look to the more positive 
assessment of David Irvine, who believes that Schopenhauer’s critique of the 
personal emphasis in certain elements of Christianity can actually be seen as a 
moral plea against individualism: 


It is impossible, under this cult of the personal, to see the imperishable cause behind the 
mortal exponent of the cause. What is this dictionary meaning of the word ‘personal’ in 
its original employment? A mask used by actors. How extremely apt. Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy is most pronouncedly anti-individualistic.29 


Yet Htibscher does suggest that Schopenhauer’s thought did, indeed, move from 
religion to romanticism to ‘atheism’. Although I disagree with Hiibscher’s 
understanding of Schopenhauer’s ‘atheism’ (as stated, one must carefully qualify 
the use of such a word) I agree with his further contention that, throughout each of 
the developmental phases of his thought, the ethical always remains to the fore in 
Schopenhauer’s thought.?° This all serves to demonstrate that the interpretation of 


28 Tbid., 100. 

29 Irvine, Defence of Pessimism, 8. Cf , also, 63-5. Irvine’s polemic, in general, 1s extreme at times 
and inaccurate at others. However, his genera] argument is that Schopenhauer’s philosophy can actually 
help people to realize that Christianity is, in Irvine’s opinion, not a ‘worldly’ religion (or ‘optimistic’ ) 
but is anti-egoistic and against overt individualism (hence ‘pessimistic’). Irvine sees theism, in his day, 
as too individualistic and egoistic. He thus concludes that Schopenhauer’s critique of the ‘person’ God 
is much the same as the refutation of such a god in F.H. Bradley’s Appearance and Reality, 532 and 
William James’s Varieties of Religious Experience, 448. 

30 Hiibscher, PSIC, 5, 11-12 
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Schopenhauer on religion is never as straightforward a task as it might at first 
appear. 

For example, interpreters such as Magee, who are themselves unsympathetic to 
religious belief, forget the other side of Schopenhauer’s assessment of religion, 
which points to its functional inevitability as a ‘surrogate metaphysics’; that is, that 
ultimate questions concerning truth, existence and so on are analysed for ‘the 
masses’ by religious systems, albeit in a less sophisticated manner than the attempts 
within philosophy to answer such questions.?! Hiibscher declares that ‘Schopenhauer 
stands at the terminal point of a battle between religion and philosophy. 3? Yet 
Schopenhauer was perhaps never fully certain which side of the argument he was 
on. Thus he not only ended up being self-contradictory, at times, with regard to 
religion, but he also deliberately and blatantly attempted to ‘have it both ways’ in 
the sense that he freely borrowed from and adapted religious beliefs and doctrines, 
yet always stressed that their systematic expressions were inferior versions of 
metaphysical enquiry when compared with his own. Despite the clear coherence to 
much of the structure of his philosophy which he described as the ‘unfolding of a 
single thought’,3 on the subject of religion he strains his obsessive consistency 
considerably. We turn next to a prime factor in explaining why this might be so. 


$3 The ‘Better Consciousness’ 


One of the major reasons for Schopenhauer’s ambivalence towards religion is the 
direction in which he moved once he began to reject formalized religion and 
theology. The rich cultural diversity to which the young philosopher was exposed 
meant that it was natural for him, as a student in Berlin, to immerse himself in the 
romantic tradition. Thus it was that, as his concept of God faded from the orthodox 
notion and he rejected formalized doctrines, so also was there an increase in his 
concentration on inner experience, rising to the romantic notion of ‘higher’ or 
‘better’ consciousness (besseres Bewuftsein) which was somehow representative of 
the eternal truths humanity seeks, that is, its grasping after the transcendent. In the 
year which marked the end of his usage of the word ‘God’ as a meaningful concept, 
he describes this consciousness in the following manner: 


This consciousness lies beyond all experience and thus beyond all reason, both theoretical 
and practical (instinct). It is not concerned with reason except that, by virtue of its 
mysterious connexion with this in one individual, it meets with experience, and here for 
the individual there then arises the choice whether he will be reason or better 
consciousness. If he wants to be reason, then as theoretical reason he will be a Philistine 
and as practical reason a scoundrel. If he wants to be better consciousness, then we 
positively cannot say anything more about him, for what we say lies in the province of 
reason. Therefore we can only say what happens in this sphere, and in this way speak 
only negatively of the better consciousness. Thus reason then undergoes a disturbance; 
as theoretical reason we see it supplanted and in its place genius, as practical we see it 


3! Hence the second half of Magee’s quotation, above (PoS, 224-5), becomes highly questionable. 
32 Hiibscher, PSIC, 18. 
33, WR I, xii. 
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supplanted and in its place virtue. - The better consciousness is neither practical nor 
theoretical, for these are merely divisions of reason ... .*4 


Even at this early stage of his career, this passage introduces ideas which would 
remain crucial to his philosophy for the rest of his life. Janaway has interpreted the 
notion of ‘better consciousness’ thus: ‘[Schopenhauer] believed that empirical 
consciousness, limited as it was to the phenomena of space, time and causality, was 
something inferior which we should aspire to escape from, if possible. Only if there 
were a “better consciousness” could human beings find anything that was of true 
value.’*5 Schopenhauer was reluctant to define precisely what he meant by this 
term, but I believe that the notion remained with him throughout the rest of his life, 
appearing under various guises and names. Suffice to say here that he means some 
form of non-conceptual awareness, some form of transcendence which is intuitively 
grasped and which takes the individual ‘beyond’ his or her normal day-to-day and 
egoistic concerns. Schelling and Fichte influenced him, but he rejected the notion 
of intellectual intuition, knowledge that preceded all experience, preferring instead 
to see such knowledge in terms of a deeper, more immediate form of experience, 
related to his insistence upon the primacy of perception. Schopenhauer was concerned 
with the reality beyond space, time and concepts — the thing-in-itself, inherited 
from Kant yet from which he removed any notion of multiplicity. Schopenhauer 
always maintained that we cannot know the thing-in-itself as it is in-itself but 
stressed that inner experience (fundamentally of our own willing) enabled us to 
somehow understand what the thing-in-itself might be like, to “draw near to it’, so 
to speak. 

One can thus appreciate that Schopenhauer’s method also relied upon profound 
introspection for he believed that the inner self is the closest one can come to the 
thing in itself because one does not apprehend the inner self through sensory 
perception alone. Yet he still maintained that even this knowledge belonged to the 
phenomenal realm alone (that is, is empirical consciousness), for it makes no sense 
to speak of ‘knowledge’ beyond this realm. However, it seems to be closer to the 
‘better’ consciousness than other forms of empirical consciousness. Here lies a key 
to Schopenhauer’s method as he states himself: 


For even in self-consciousness, the I is not absolutely simple, but consists of a knower 
(intellect) and a known (will); the former is not known and the latter ts not knowing, 
although the two flow together into the consciousness of an [. But on this very account, 
the I is not intimate with itself through and through, does not shine through so to speak, 
but 18s opaque, and therefore remains a riddle to itself. Hence even in inner knowledge 
there still occurs a difference between the being-in-itself of its object and the observation 
or perception of this object in the knowing subject.*° 


34 Cf., MS I, no. 35, 23-4. Cf., also. MS I, no. 186, 111-12; no. 189, 113-14; no. 234, 147-9. See 
Hiibscher ’s discussion of this term (PS/C, 29 ff) I examine this notion further in Chapter 8. 

35 Janaway, ‘Schopenhauer’, 235. This appears somewhat odd, given Janaway’s writings which 
appear to indicate that Schopenhauer believed existence to be value/ess, cf. Chapter |. That is to say, 
Janaway here admits the aspiration towards a higher value; it thus is a value for those even in the midst 
of their phenomenal existence 

36 WR II, 197. 
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Inner knowledge is free of the form of space and causality but not of time, thus the 
way we know our ultimate nature is by a series of acts, not as it is, whole in itself. 
In other words, the individual innermost self is identical in-itself to what underlies 
the whole of reality itself but we do not know it as it is in-itself.37 This is a major 
difference to the Kantian system, which began with the world of experience and 
used this to presume the knowing consciousness. Schopenhauer instead began with 
the knowing consciousness of the subject and from here he moved on to the 
representation of objects (although Hamlyn has rightly asserted that Schopenhauer 
at times seems to begin with representation, I believe he fluctuates between 
empiricism and introspection).38 The inner consciousness can rise by grades of 
illumination towards the ‘better’ consciousness. The path to the latter begins with 
the former. On these grounds Schopenhauer could concede a role and need for 
metaphysics. Our inner consciousness ‘Is the point where the thing in itself enters 
the phenomenon most immediately, and is most closely examined by the knowing 
subject; therefore the event thus intimately known is simply and solely calculated 
to become the interpreter of every other’ .39 The significance of this notion of a 
‘better’ consciousness, onto which Schopenhauer fastened the more his dissatisfaction 
with a concept of God increased,*° is that such a notion suggests a sense of 
‘ultimate reality’ or the noumenal which is not interpreted solely in terms of the 
metaphysics of the will. This notion is important,*! for it is the point which both 
facilitates the coherence of Schopenhauer’s ethical system and allows a clearer 
assessment of the overall relationship between his thought and religion to be 
attempted. 

Thus, against Magee’s more negative, reductivistic interpretation (see the previous 
section), a more ambiguous nature to Schopenhauer’s relationship with religion is 
particularly indicated by this notion of a ‘better’ consciousness, and illustrated by 
his thoughts about God from 1813: 


Gradually, especially during the time of Scholasticism and later, God has been dressed in 
all kinds of qualities; but enlightenment has forced him to take them off again, one 
garment after another, and one would like to take them all off, were there not the scruple 
that the results of this might then be that there were only garments with nothing in them. 
Now there are two garments that cannot be taken off, in other words two inseparable 
qualities of God, namely personality and causality. These must always be found in the 
concept God and are the most necessary characteristics. As soon as we remove these, we 
may well be able to speak of God, but we can no longer have any conception of him. 
But I say that in this temporal and sensuous world of our understanding there are 
indeed personality and causality, in fact they are even necessary. However, the better 
consciousness in me lifts me into a world where there is no longer personality and 
causality or subject and object. My hope and belief is that this better (supersensuous and 
extratemporal) consciousness will become my only one, and for that reason I hope that it 
is no God. But if anyone wants to use the expression God symbolically for that better 


37 T explicate this aspect of Schopenhauer’s thought further in Chapter 7. 
38 Hamlyn, D.W.: Schopenhauer, London, R.K.P., 1980, 7. 

3° WR, II, 197. 

© Cf. Hiibscher, PSIC, 29 

41 Again, as I shall illustrate in Chapter 7. 
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consciousness itself or for much that we are unable to separate and to name, so let it be, 
yet not among philosophers I should have thought.42 


Here, already, Schopenhauer alludes to the analogical and mythical elements of 
religious doctrine and upon these, by the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
theologians of his era would focus a great deal.*3 He also hints at the mystical via 
negativa, the method in which Schopenhauer would increasingly take refuge.*4 
What Schopenhauer offers, then, is more an interpretation, rather than outright 
rejection, of religion and religious belief. At times, such as in his analysis of what 
qualifies as a concept of God, such an interpretation may well be questionable. It 
remains an interpretation rather than a rejection of religion, all the same. 

It is true that, if there is something we cannot ultimately know at all, then it seems 
contradictory to try and assert that we can approximate some sort of ‘better’ or 
‘higher’ knowledge in relation to it.4° Schopenhauer nonetheless holds that the quest 
for transcendence is valid and it is inherent to us all to grasp at the meaning of 
existence and what lies beyond it. There is a natural dissatisfaction with our current 
mode of existence and a sense that there must be something more, something ‘beyond’ 
it. In his philosophy Schopenhauer is doing no more than adding his effort to explain 
existence to the long line of attempts in the history of humanity. Such a dissatisfaction 
has been identified as the basis of all metaphysics and, indeed, of arguments for the 
proof of God’s existence (as Noel D. O’Donoghue has illustrated).4° In this sense, 
Schopenhauer both interprets and legitimates theological enquiry, for he admits that 
both philosophy and religion end in silence in the face of that ‘mysterious’ realm of 
which we cannot speak. But the Roman Catholic theologian, Karl Rahner, another 
thinker concerned with the yearning for transcendence, states that this, in itself, 
makes theology, that is, ‘God-talk’, legitimate (indeed, Schopenhauer admits as much 
in the aforementioned passage).4? Thus Rahner states that the word ‘God’ 


is always open to Wittgenstein’s protest, which bids us to be silent about things which 
we cannot speak about clearly. Notice, however, that he violates this rule in formulating 
it. The word [God] itself agrees with this maxim if correctly understood. For it is in itself 
the final word before wordless and worshipful silence in the face of the ineffable 
mystery.48 


42 MS I, no. 81, 44. 

43 For example, D.F. Strauss and Ludwig Feuerbach. The later Schopenhauer was familiar with the 
work of both. 

44 See Chapters 3, 7 and 8. 

45 Cf. the now-famous dictum, ‘What we cannot speak of, we must pass over in silence’ (Wittgenstein, 
L: Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 6, 57). 

46 ‘This simple fact is at the basis of every metaphysical argument for the existence of God. The five 
ways of St Thomas are simply five different ways of measuring the reality that we know — the physical 
world — by this concept [that is, of God] and finding it inadequate’ (O’Donoghue, Noel D> ‘Humility 
and Existence’, Philosophy, 9 (1959), 83). 

47 MS I, no. 81, 44. 

48 Rahner, ‘Meditation on the Word “God”’ in Foundations of Christian Faith, 51.1 return to this 
meditation in Chapter 8. Indeed, Rahner at times appears to view everything as being dependent upon 
this word ‘God’. This, however, is something which Schopenhauer denies, cf. MS IE, 376, no. 215. 
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This 1s all to say that Schopenhauer’s thought allows the possibility of there 
being something meaningful beyond the doctrinal and theological ‘clothing’ of the 
concept of God, despite his statements which suggest the contrary. In his notes 
from Schleiermacher’s lectures, following his statement of Anselm’s definition of 
God as the inherent idea of a perfect being, he offers a significant observation: 


(Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury). “Every man has within himself the idea of an 
absolute and supremely perfect being; if an object corresponds to this idea, it is God, but 
if no object corresponds to it, then the concept is deprived of reality and therefore of 
perfection ... 

The concept of course, but not what 1s represented in the concept; this remains represented 
as perfect and hence as existing (real), but always only represented. ] admit that if you 
represent it perfectly, you really represent it, but in this way you never go beyond 
representing.*? 


Again Schopenhauer hints at the inadequacy of human knowledge concerning 
questions about what is beyond the conditions of the possibility of such knowledge. 
The concept of God may have lost favour with Schopenhauer by the time he wrote 
this, but what Christians mean by ‘God’ is not deprived of reality or perfection. 
This provides an instance of the philosophical humility with which Schopenhauer 
would seek to limit his speculations concerning such questions. How consistently 
he does so, will be explained throughout and in conclusion to this volume. 

Thus far, we have sought to outline the essential ‘tone’ of Schopenhauer’s approach 
to religion, and to stress that it is an approach which fluctuates from the critical to 
the interpretative. It will be further argued that a thorough engagement with 
Schopenhauer’s ethical thought becomes increasingly important in order to 
understand both his relationship to religion and his notion of a ‘better consciousness’ 
(probably influenced by his attendance of Schleiermacher’s lectures, given the 
latter’s understanding of religion, intuition and the relationship between the infinite 
and the finite, as outlined in the Speeches). As will be shown, if this notion of a 
better consciousness is added to Schopenhauer’s moral theory, one is led to an 
understanding of ultimate reality which goes ‘beyond’ the metaphysics of the will. 
It has also been suggested both that Schopenhauer’s is not merely a reductivistic 
interpretation of religion, and that his rejection of the concept of God is linked to a 
certain philosophical humility, in addition to this notion of a ‘better consciousness’. 

Having set down this sketch of the initial formation of Schopenhauer’s religious 
thought, we now focus upon the critical aspects of Schopenhauer’s relation to 
theology in particular and will turn, in the next chapter, to examine his thoughts 
upon the relationship between philosophy and religion, in general. It is our contention 
that Schopenhauer’s humble method leads to his basic understanding of religion 
and yet lays him open to the charge of inconsistency in that what he allows for his 
own philosophy he is not prepared to grant in a full sense to religion, namely the 
right to be recognized as a genuine attempt to explain the nature of reality which 
holds good with lasting significance. He rejects any notion of a natural theology 
and, at times, rejects the possibility of any meaningful interaction between theology 


49 MS IT, 244. 
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and philosophy. Yet in this it is tronic that Schopenhauer’s own metaphysics actually 
betrays the deep influence of theology. 


Part II: Schopenhauer’s Critique of Natural Theology 


$1 God and The World 


‘As soon as anyone speaks of God, I do not know what he is talking about.’>° 
Schopenhauer dismissed the overtly optimistic and anthropomorphic theologies so 
prevalent in his time, stating that, just because Kant had closed off any way of 
knowing God by starting with the world, this was no excuse for beginning with 
God as something known and given.*! Along with Kant’s dismissal of the proofs 
for God’s existence, he also expressed his admiration for Hume’s Natural History 
of Religion and also his Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion.©* Schopenhauer’s 
particular refutation of arguments for the existence of God is aimed at notions 
which see God as an explanatory hypothesis for the world in a logical sense. 
However, it is necessary to bear in mind that, although Schopenhauer examines 
such arguments for the existence of God in some detail, his refutation of such 
logical defences for theism does not hold valid for many of the classical 
interpretations of the Christian doctrine of God. For Schopenhauer’s main problem 
appears to be with the causal linkage between God, as creator, and the world, full of 
suffering and misery as it is. But one should be mindful of exactly how such a link 
is actually made by conventional Christian doctrine. For example, consider 
Augustine’s discussion of time in relation to his dismissal of such a question as 
‘What was God doing before he created the world?’ in Chapter XI of his Confessions. 
Augustine seeks to remove any understanding of God’s creative relationship to the 
world in a literally ‘temporal’ sense. The discussion there, in relation to the Christian 
understanding of God (as creator) and the relation between God and the world, 
does not deviate significantly from Schopenhauer’s own thoughts on the subject 
from 1852: 


The World is not made, for, as Ocellus of Lucania says, it has been from all eternity, 
namely because time is conditioned by beings that know, consequently by the world, just 
as the world is by time. The world is not possible without time, just as time is not 
possible without world. These two are therefore inseparable, and it is as little possible 
even merely to conceive a time wherein there was no world at all as to think of a world 
that would exist at no time at all.>3 


Many of the classic expositions of the Christian understanding of God do not 
seek to define the relationship between God and the world in purely and crudely 


50 MS IV, 368 (author’s italics). 

51 WR II, 350. 

52 Cf. WR J, 510-11. 

53 MS IV, 359 (author’s italics). Schopenhauer was, of course, influenced by aspects of Augustine’s 
thought, so perhaps their similarities upon this subject should not be seen as merely coincidental. 
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temporal terms. As Keith Ward has recently argued: ‘Whatever reservations one 
may have about a doctrine of non-temporal causation, it does not seem self- 
contradictory to say that A wholly depends for its existence upon B, though there 
is no temporal relation between A and B.’>4 Thus, here we are concerned with 
outlining Schopenhauer’s treatment of the arguments for the existence of God 
and the faults which he perceives such arguments for the ‘God of the philosophers’ 
to hold, rather than with the actual validity of the arguments for the Christian 
doctrine itself. 

As part of his doctoral thesis, Schopenhauer set out to add his own comments to 
the traditional rejections of the well-known philosophical arguments for the existence 
of God. We turn now to outline his contribution. Schopenhauer’s thesis is concerned 
with explanatory hypotheses 1n general, and he deems theism to be such a hypothesis, 
albeit a flawed one. Today, one might speak as much of a ‘grand narrative’>> as of 
an explanatory hypothesis. 


§2 The Fourfold Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason: Schopenhauer on 
Explanatory Hypotheses 


The Principle of Sufficient Reason is the subject of all questions which ask why 
anything exists at all and why things are exactly as they are. Leibniz, although not 
the inventor of this principle, is largely credited with its modern formulation. He 
defined the Principle of Sufficient Reason as follows: “that we can find no true or 
existent fact, no true assertion, without there being a sufficient reason why it is thus 
and not otherwise.’°® Leibniz applied his analysis of the principle in an attempt to 
construct a theodicy, that is, to the justification of the belief in an all-powerful and 
supremely good God, in the face of the amount of evil and suffering in the world. 
Simply put, Leibniz’s theodicy is an application of the principle of sufficient reason 
to the explanation of the existence of this world and, as such, to this world exactly 
as it is — with all the misery and evil which exist therein. 

Schopenhauer’s arguments against Leibniz’s Theodicy were discussed in Chapter 
1. Note here that Schopenhauer dismissed the application of the principle of sufficient 
reason in explaining the notion of God creating the world and in accounting for the 
compatibility of the attributes of Leibniz’s God with the volume of evil and suffering 
present in the world. It will become evident, by the later chapters of this volume, 
that one may ask whether Schopenhauer himself does not actually break some of 
his own rules regarding the forms of the principle of sufficient reason which he set 
down in his earliest work. The point of this discussion of that work is that, as 
Schopenhauer often remarked, his own analysis of the principle of sufficient reason 
is the introduction to and, as such, the key to the understanding of, his whole 
philosophy.°” 


4 Ward, Keith: Religion and Creation, Oxford, OUP, 1996, 289. 

°° The phrase employed in Jean-Francois Lyotard’s seminal study. The Postmodern Condition, 
Manchester, Manchester University Press, 1979. 

© Leibniz, Monadology §32, in Cahn, Steven M. (ed ) Classics of Western Philosophy, 3rd edn, 
Indianapolis, Hackett, 1990 

57 Cf. WR J, xiv 
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Schopenhauer decided to write his doctoral thesis about the theory of knowledge. 
He spent the greater part of 1813 completing this in Rudolstadt, after which he 
submitted it to the University of Jena, which granted him his doctorate. The title of 
the thesis was ‘On the Fourfold Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason’. He 
published the work that same year (albeit to very little acclaim). A revised edition 
was published in 1847. The work corresponds to his later theories concerning the 
world as representation (Vorstellung).°° 

Schopenhauer followed Christian Wolff (1679-1750) rather than Leibniz in his 
own initial definition of the principle and understood it to mean that there is 
nothing that is without a ground (grund, often rendered in English as ‘reason’) 
why it is (that is to say, that everything has a reason for its being at all).59 
Schopenhauer did not, as is sometimes mistakenly believed, elaborate four separate 
theories of explanation; rather, he sought to analyse what he thought were the 
four forms under which humans encounter one and the same principle. 
Schopenhauer regarded the PSR as the common term under which we group 
various types of a priori knowledge.® Thus he was later to summarize his view 
of the PSR as follows: 


What is most certain yet everywhere inexplicable is the content of the principle of 
sufficient reason, for this principle in its different aspects expresses the universal form of 
all our representations and knowledge. All explanation is a tracing back to this principle, 
a demonstration in the particular case of the connexion of representations expressed 
generally through it. It is therefore the principle of all explanation, and hence is not itself 
capable of explanation; nor is it in need of one, for every explanation presupposes it, and 
only through it obtains any meaning. None of its forms is superior to another; it is 
equally certain and incapable of demonstration as principle or ground of being, or of 
becoming, or of acting, or of knowing. The relation of reason or ground to consequent is 
a necessary one in any one of its forms; indeed, it is in general the origin of the concept 
of necessity, as its one and only meaning.©! 


It is important to understand Schopenhauer’s argument that there are four forms of 
this one principle. These four are the principles of becoming, knowing, being and 
acting. The principle of becoming is actually the law of causality itself. This form 
corresponds to causality in the sense of the causal relationship between physical 
objects. Our mind orders the sensory data by means of a priori elements of the 
understanding which gives rise to our perceptions of objects, namely, the very 
notions of time, space and causality themselves. This 1s Schopenhauer’s most 


58 Schopenhauer’s On the Will in Nature corresponds to his doctrine concerning the world as will 
(Wille). Both these doctrines, of course, form the two major poles of his main work, The World as Will 
and Representation. 

59 FR, 6. Henceforth I shall refer to this work as Fourfold Root and the principle of sufficient reason 
will be abbreviated to PSR. 

60 ER, 6. 

61 WR I, 73-4. Here, already, one may see that Schopenhauer’s statement ‘that every explanation 
presupposes it’, entails that the transcendent itself is ‘beyond’ explanation. For a short version of what 
is entailed by the PSR, cf. WN, 86. ‘a knowledge of causality is the necessarily preceding condition for 
the intuitive perception of the external world itself’. 
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notable contribution to the study of the principle (and will be discussed in detail 
below). The principle of knowing corresponds to what many see as the business of 
logical entailment, namely abstract concepts which are related to one another by 
the judgements we make. We seek the reason or ground for the judgement which 
follows. Schopenhauer did not simply mean logical entailment in the formal sense, 
but it is one of the types and the best example with which to illustrate this category 
as it was understood by him. The principle of being is what many would understand 
to be the business of mathematics, whereby the relationship of things is understood 
and explained with reference to temporal and spatial factors. Patrick Gardiner has 
succinctly summarized this as follows: 


In accordance with [the principle of being] it is held that every part of space and time 
stands in determinate relations to other parts of space and time, our insight into the 
essential character of these relations being partially exhibited in our intuitive recognition 
of the truths of geometry and arithmetic. 


The principle of acting is what many would believe to be the business of ethics, 
although all actions of the willing subject come into this category, whether understood 
in a moral sense or not. Hence the principle of acting deals with motivation — the 
explanation for our actions, for our very willing (as Schopenhauer saw it: causality 
understood from ‘within’). 

Against the analytic preoccupations which some interpretations of Schopenhauer’s 
Fourfold Root display, one should not underplay the part which On the Fourfold 
Root plays as the foundation stone upon which Schopenhauer was to fashion his 
whole philosophical system. Indeed, it would be a travesty if On the Fourfold Root 
were to be understood primarily as a work which seeks to clarify the meaning of 
the language which we use when engaged in speculative inquiries and in forming 
judgements. For this work lays down the governing rules by which Schopenhauer 
initiates and governs the construction of his own metaphysics. Regarding speculation 
concerning the noumenal, the thing-in-itself, Schopenhauer admits that the PSR 
can be of no use,® for it only applies to the phenomenal. Yet the PSR is the very 
principle which allows all our experience of and speculation concerning the 
phenomenal realm of experience to be possible. This illustrates the relevance of 
Schopenhauer on the PSR to the discussion of his thoughts about religion, 
metaphysics and God. Therefore it is not simply a question of language, truth and 
logic as such, but a system which seeks also to probe into the nature and meaning 
of existence in a more ontological manner, as well. 

In his own work on Schopenhauer, Bryan Magee himself feels that it would be 
better if the title of Schopenhauer’s doctoral thesis had been ‘The Nature of 
Explanation’. He goes on, quoting Schopenhauer, to summarize the purpose of the 
work, as follows: 


62 Gardiner, Schopenhauer, 96. Gardiner questions whether ‘it is possible to deal at one stroke both 
with the nature of mathematical truth and with the nature of space and time’. He feels that confusion in 
Schopenhauer’s account of both is the result of such an attempt (ibid., 98). 

63 FR, 119-20 
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Thus, in identifying the point at which explanation characteristically comes to a halt on 
each of its available paths, Schopenhauer has located the sites on which the fundamental 
problems of philosophy arise, and shown why they arise. In each case it is because 
explanation up to that point ‘explains things in reference to one another, but it always 
leaves unexplained something which it presupposes. In mathematics, for example, this is 
space and time; in mechanics, physics and chemistry, it is matter, qualities and original 
forces, laws of nature; in botany and zoology it is the difference of species, and life 
itself; in history, it is the human race with all its characteristics of thought and will. And 
in all these it is the principle of sufficient reason in the form appropriate to each. 
Philosophy has the peculiarity of presupposing absolutely nothing as known; everything 
to it is equally strange and a problem, not only the relations of phenomena, but also these 
phenomena themselves’. 


One should here bear in mind that both religion, particularly in its metaphysical 
forms, and Schopenhauer’s thought itself, are of course, examples of explanatory 
hypotheses (or ‘grand narratives’) themselves. The Principle of Sufficient Reason 1s 
what often initiates the formation of such explanatory hypotheses. However, in 
relation to questions such as the existence and concept of God, or the idea of the 
noumenal, both religious metaphysics with the former and Schopenhauer’s system 
with the latter, somewhat strain the ‘rules’ of enquiry. To elucidate further this 
claim, we turn to examine explanations of the world which rely upon God and 
Schopenhauer’s objections to them. 


§3 Theistic Explanations of the World 


Schopenhauer believed that his work, The Fourfold Root, helped to correct earlier 
treatments of the same subject in the history of philosophy. Of particular relevance 
is Schopenhauer’s reproach of Descartes for confusing the notion of a cause with 
that of a ground or reason of knowledge. Schopenhauer believes that the ontological 
argument,© as employed by Descartes, actually provides a ground of knowledge (a 
reason) for why Descartes’ God needs no explanatory cause to exist. But Descartes 
actually says that the immensity of God’s nature is the ‘cause or reason’ why God 
needs no cause to exist. Schopenhauer believes that this equation of cause and 
ground of knowledge (reason/Grund) is the mistaken reason (in Schopenhauer’s 
opinion) why Descartes believes his ontological argument to be sound. Schopenhauer 
has earlier elaborated upon Aristotle’s hint of the difference between the two — 
being the distinction between knowing and demonstrating that something exists 
and knowing and proving why something exists.®’ To show that something exists 


64 Magee, PoS, 34, quoting FR, 211-12 

65 Anselm, in his Proslogion defined God as ‘that than which nothing greater can be conceived’. He 
asserted that, because something which exists in actuality is greater than something which is simply just 
conceived in the mind, as God is that than which nothing greater can be conceived, it therefore demonstrates 
that God must exist If God did not exist, God would not be the greatest conceivable thing of all. 

66 Descartes: Responsio ad secundas objectiones in meditationes de prima philosophica, axioma I. 
quoted in FR, 13-4. 

67 FR, 11 Cf. Aristotle, Posterior Analytics, 1. 13 Schopenhauer finds that Aristotle is elsewhere 
guilty of confusing the two himself. Also cf. Aristotle on the notion of ‘demonstrative’ knowledge. 
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(or is so/is the case) is not the same as showing why it exists. Schopenhauer 
believes that a ground of knowledge does not bring us on to some further conclusion 
other than the truth of the proposition. The ground of knowledge simply provides 
the reason for the acceptance of the proposition (that is, that something exists). A 
cause, on the other hand, in Schopenhauer’s mind does go further. 

To provide a crude example: a ground of knowledge (a reason in Schopenhauer’s 
own sense of the term) to support the statement ‘there is a fault with my car’ might 
be to say that, if I turn the key in the ignition, nothing happens. This does not tell 
me why there is a fault, or what the fault actually is. Or again, to support the 
statement, ‘that picture is of an animal called a unicorn’, might be to say that it has 
a horn protruding from its mane. Yet this does not even prove that the unicorn 
exists, neither does it give us the causal explanation why this animal is a unicorn. It 
simply provides us with a defining characteristic®’ as to why I might call this 
animal a unicorn.°? Applied to the ontological argument as found in Descartes, 
Schopenhauer believes the notion that the concept of a supremely perfect being 
already contains the existence of such a being as a given is a prime example of the 
confusion between a cause and a ground of knowledge. That is to say, Schopenhauer 
would find nothing wrong with Descartes arguing that God would need no cause if 
Descartes had started by saying that the immensity of God is a ground of knowledge 
(a reason) why God needs no cause. It is Descartes’ use of the equalizing phrase 
‘cause or reason’ to which Schopenhauer objects. For if one follows such a line, the 
ontological argument is the result, namely that God’s immensity is the cause of 
God’s very being,”9 God’s existence itself, therefore God exists. Schopenhauer 
feels that it is non sequitur. The logic of Descartes’ concept of God is not what he 
disputes here, it is rather the assumption that the proof of God’s existence necessarily 
follows from this. Hence Schopenhauer accepts Kant’s argument from the First 
Critique, that existence is not a predicate.’! 

Thus Schopenhauer set out, at the beginning of his doctorate, to distinguish 
between, on the one hand, a ground of knowledge and its consequent and, on the 
other, a cause with its effect (Schopenhauer later argues that the application of the 
former deals with judgements which need a ground of knowledge in order to be 
true, whilst the latter deals with changes in objects, which always require a cause).’? 
It was in this sense that he could label Spinoza’s theism ‘nominal’ as opposed to 
‘real’ — the difference being that, in ‘real’ theism, the relation between God and the 


68 Cf. Hughes, Gerard J.: ‘Aquinas and the limits of agnosticism’ in his The Philosophical Assessment 
of Theology, London, Search Press, 1987. 

69 This can be understood in a similar sense to Gardiner’s likening of the confusion between cause 
and reason (ground of knowledge) to the error of confusing different forms of necessity: ‘the validity of 
a causal inference depends upon empirically ascertainable relations between phenomena, that of a 
mathematical one upon the a priori intuition of spatial or temporal relations. Logical necessity cannot 
be equated with either physical or mathematical necessity’ (Schopenhauer, 118). Cf. FR, §49. 

7 That is, as opposed to arguing that God does not require any cause. 

7 T am not concerned here with the expounding upon the correctness or otherwise of such refutations 
of the ontological proof. As regards the general debate in itself, there are still those who defend the 
validity of the argument and those who feel it to be nonsensical Both sides run to a vast amount of 
literature of which space prevents a worthy discussion here 
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world is akin to that between a cause and effect, whilst ‘nominal’ theism (that is, 
Spinoza’s one and only substance in relation to all its accidents) depicts a relationship 
akin to a ground of knowledge and its consequence.’3 Oddly enough, Descartes is 
not charged with holding to a ‘nominal’ type of theism, despite his ontological 
argument being guilty of the same type of mistake. This, presumably, is because 
Descartes claimed to believe in a personal God, whilst Spinoza did not. Thus 
Schopenhauer is attempting to argue that Descartes commits an error whilst Spinoza 
initially understands the correct relationship between his concept of the one substance 
and its ‘numberless accidents’ and he proceeds analytically to explicate the predicates 
of this concept. What he ends up being guilty of is more a tautology (that is, to say 
God is the world and what the world is amount to the same thing on Schopenhauer’s 
reading of Spinoza). Yet Spinoza then goes on to commit the same methodological 
mistake as Descartes by interpreting his own notion of God as the cause of the 
world, despite the fact that his argument followed from different premises. In the 
end, Spinoza must also resort to equating cause and reason. Schopenhauer concludes 
that Spinoza’s argument simply amounts to a realization of Descartes’ ontological 
argument, whether he calls it substantia instead of Deus or not.’74 As Schopenhauer 
states: 


Thus what Descartes had stated only in an ideal, only in a subjective sense, in other 
words, only for us, only for the purpose of knowledge, namely for proving the existence 
of God, was taken by Spinoza in a real and objective sense, as the actual relation of God 
to the world. With Descartes the existence of God lies in the concept of God, and thus 
becomes the argument for his very being; with Spinoza God himself is in the world.”9 


So, where Descartes argued that existence follows essence, Spinoza argued that this 
meant the one substance (his ‘God’ as Schopenhauer terms it) is causa sui.’© 
Schopenhauer goes on to note that Friedrich Schelling went further still by 
adapting the notion of God’s groundlessness. Schopenhauer traces such a notion 
first to Jacob BGehme, and then, still further back, to Irenaeus’ Against the Heretics 
(bk. I, ch. 1) where he rejected the Valentinians’ notion of the abyss. These latter 
observations are significant because, as will become evident, the notion of 
groundlessness, the abyss or, as in other mystical and religious systems of thought, 
what might be called nothingness, is a concept upon which Schopenhauer’s whole 
system is eventually to stand.’’ It thus relates to his own utilization of mystical 
thought and eventual transcendence of the limits of enquiry governed by the PSR. 
Here, I simply note Schopenhauer’s early treatment of the concept. As we shall see, 
the relation between the world and whatever the ground of it may be is one that is 
far from being free of logical discrepancies in Schopenhauer’s own thought. But, at 
this juncture we have merely noted that Schopenhauer, in his treatment of the PSR, 
sought to overcome the ‘errors’ of his predecessors. This was his aim in every 


73 Ibid , 18. 

74 Tbid., 20. 

73 Tbid., 20-21 

76 Cf. Spinoza, Ethics, Pt 1. 
7 See Chapter 8. 
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philosophical exercise which he undertook (except where he agreed with his 
predecessors, and then sought to build upon and ‘perfect’ their achievements). It is 
important in relation to the central arguments of the present volume to bear this in 
mind. For how successfully Schopenhauer corrects the efforts of those who went 
before him naturally affects how coherent his entire system is held to be. 

In relation to the contention that religious belief systems and theologies, 
particularly in relation to the doctrine of God, are seeking to serve as explanatory 
hypotheses,’8 it is likely that Schopenhauer had to reject the doctrine of God as an 
explanatory hypothesis for the world at this early stage because his musings on the 
problem of evil and suffering in the world had led him to formulate his own 
explanatory hypothesis, namely, the metaphysics of the will. Furthermore, his 
thoughts concerning the PSR led him to conclude that many aspects of theism 
breached the ‘rules’ of that principle. David Berman has argued that Schopenhauer’s 
atheism is implied through the metaphysics of the will rather than through an 
explicit rejection of belief in God: 


For, while he does not openly deny the existence of God, it is clear from his principal 
metaphysical theory that what underlies the world is not a wise and good God, but a non- 
rational and amoral being or force ~— a blind, violent, insatiable will to life. Hence 
Schopenhauer’s voluntaristic metaphysics precludes theism and implies atheism. If it is 
true then theistic religions such as Christianity or Islam must be false.’ 


Yet, as will become clear, tensions emerge between the sense in which the 
metaphysics of the will serves as a final and absolute explanation for the world and 
Schopenhauer’s ethics and doctrine of salvation. Bear in mind that even the doctrine 
of the will-to-live is expressed in relation to the phenomenal world. 

Because Schopenhauer’s rejection of the traditional arguments for the existence 
of God focus upon the implausibility, as he sees it, of linking God and the world in 
a causal explanation, it is necessary to examine further Schopenhauer’s main 
contribution to the debate concerning the principle of sufficient reason. This was 
his examination of the first form under which the PSR appears, namely the 
explanation of the relationship between physical objects which have some causal 
relationship.8° He called this the principle of becoming (werden). This is, in effect, 
the Jaw of causality (he talks about causality in other more general senses throughout 
the work, but here it has a specific meaning). Schopenhauer is adamant, however, 


78 Hor differing treatments of the notion of God as an ‘explanatory hypothesis’, cf Ward, Keith: 
God, Faith and the New Millennium, Oxford, OneWorld, 1999; Swinburne, Richard: The Christian 
God, Oxford, OUP, 1994, and The Coherence of Theism, Oxford, OUP, rev. edn, 1993. 

”? Berman, David: ‘Honest Atheism, Dishonest Pessimism’, 179. One might object that something 
described as ‘violent’ and, in some senses of the term, ‘insatiable’ should not be described as ‘amoral’ 
— a word that fits in with the ‘rules’ of transcendental idealism, but immoral, a word which clearly 
relates only (for Schopenhauer) to the phenomenal in any descriptive sense. 

80 Cf, Richard Taylor’s assessment of the value of Schopenhauer’s treatment of the four forms of the 
PSR. Taylor feels that the principle of acting receives a fuller discussion in Schopenhauer’s Essay on 
the Freedom of the Will, whilst Schopenhauer’s discussions of the principles of knowing and being ‘are 
rather obscure at crucial points, and have in any case earned their author no great fame’ (from Taylor’s 
‘Introduction’ to FR, x). 
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that it is incorrect to speak of one object as being the cause of another object. This 
is because objects do not only have form and quality, but they also consist of 
matter, and matter cannot pass away.®! Only the forms under which we perceive the 
matter are susceptible to change. The form provides the essence for the object, but 
the matter provides the existence: 


Therefore the question as to the cause of a thing always concerns only its form, in other 
words, its condition or quality, not its matter; and even the condition or quality only in so 
far as we have grounds for assuming that it has not existed from all eternity, but has 
come into existence through a change. The union of form with matter, or of essentia with 
existentia, gives the concrete, which is always an individual, hence the thing. It is the 
forms, whose union with matter, that is to say, whose appearance in matter, by means of 
a change, is subject to the law of causality.82 


It is in this sense that Schopenhauer viewed time, space and matter (here acting as a 
synonym for causality, for he regarded matter as ‘objectively apprehended 
causality’)®3 as being a priori conditions of our representation of objects.34+ Time 
and space are the forms of the representation, whilst matter allows them to be 
perceivable. Time, space and matter thus constitute the law of causality itself.85 The 
law of causality is that which ‘bridges the gulf’ between the data which our senses 
‘receive’ and our perception (brought about via our understanding) of the external 
world (as that which gives rise to the sensory data).8° 

Hence Schopenhauer argues that the law of causality only applies to changes of 
material states. All changes of states are proceeded by another and followed by 
another still. This point has important implications for Schopenhauer’s refutations 
of the arguments for the existence of God for, in his opinion, the chain of causality 
is therefore (phenomenally speaking) unbroken: 


The principle is that, if a new state of one or Several real objects appear, another state 
must have preceded it upon which the new state follows regularly, in other words, as 
often as the first state exists. Such a following is called ensuing or resulting; The first 
state is called the cause, the second the effect ... . Therefore the law of causality is 
related exclusively to changes and is always concerned solely with these. When every 
effect appears, it 1s a change, and just because it did not appear earlier, it infallibly 
mdicates another change that preceded it. In reference to it, this change 1s called a cause, 


81 FR, 67. Schopenhauer argues that the two things which enable the chain of changes which 
constitute causality and yet remain untouched by this chain themselves are matter and the ‘original’ 
forces of nature. The former is that in which the changes occur, the latter the means by which such 
change is possible. A cause or effect is something singular and individual, whilst a force of nature is 
something universal and unchangeable. Cf. FR, 68; WR II, 44. 

82 WR IL, 42-3. 

83 Schopenhauer here means matter understood as existence (actuality) of that which is in action 
essence — that is to say, pure causality being that which we comprehend as acting in the abstract — pure 
matter, which is hence the condition rather than the object of experience, along with space and time. 
See WR JI, 45. 

84 Cf. FR, 119. 

85 FR §20, WR II, ch. 4. 

86 WR II, 37 
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but in reference to a third change, again necessarily preceding it, that same change is 
called effect. This is the chain of causality; it is necessarily without beginning. Accordingly, 
every State that appears must have ensued or resulted from a change that preceded it.8? 


These arguments are of particular relevance because it was upon such grounds 
that Schopenhauer dismissed the cosmological argument for the existence of God. 
He felt that it was a mistake to apply the law of causality (the PSR) to the world 
itself because it only applied to changes of states within the world (the phenomenal 
realm) and hence could not be applied outside this realm. Furthermore, the law of 
causality depended upon it being an unbroken chain of change, with every change 
being preceded by another and followed by another. Just as one could not logically 
apply the principle of sufficient reason to itself, one could not try to postulate a 
causa prima or causa sui (that is, apply the law of causality to the chain of causes 
itself). Schopenhauer felt that any attempt to do so was absurd. The cosmological 
argument ended in a kind of ‘parricide’ because it killed off the very law by which 
its conclusions were validated; that is, it sought to abolish the law of causality at a 
point in the ‘past’ outside this world.88 Yet no time, space or causality exists outside 
this world for they are all a priori operations of the mind by which we order 
experience: ‘In general, therefore, the law of causality finds application to all 
things in the world, but not to the world itself, for this law is immanent to the 
world, not transcendent; with the world it is established, and with the world, it is 
abolished.’®? For Schopenhauer, the cosmological argument is invalid because a 
first state would need to have been changed by something in order for it to initiate 
the chain of causality which followed, otherwise, by the very logic of the law of 
causality itself (on Schopenhauer’s understanding of it), the first state would not 
have been moved from its original state of inactivity. We cannot pick and choose 
when the law of causality is to be applied and seen as in operation: “The law of 
cauSality is therefore not so obliging as to allow itself to be used like a cab which 
we dismiss after we reach our destination.’ 

Thus we see that, whereas Schopenhauer’s refutation of the ontological proof 
rested on its failure to draw upon anything from experience, the cosmological proof 
was dismissed by the notion of the PSR: causality only applies to the phenomenal 
world and could have no meaning above/beyond it.?! On such premises, that one 
cannot proceed from the world as totality to God as its sufficient reason or cause, 
Schopenhauer also rejected the tenets of absolute idealism which merely turned 
God into the absolute — giving the ‘battered’ concept of God (as he perceived it) a 
new and dignified, academically ‘respectable’ air. Of course, Schopenhauer also 
dismisses the teleological argument for God’s existence.?2 He does so both according 
to his interpretation of the PSR, and because the sheer volume of suffering and evil 
in the world challenges any notion that there lies within the world a purpose, the 


87 ER, 53. 

88 Ibid., 62. 

89 WR Il, 43. 

90 BR, 58. 

91 Recall WR, II, 43. 

92 Cf., for example, WN, passim, esp. 49-52; WR I, 523; II, 581. 
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author of which is a supremely good, all-powerful God. On such grounds 
Schopenhauer rejected the systematic optimism of Leibniz.93 However, it will be 
suggested below that there is actually a teleological element to Schopenhauer’s 
thought (despite his criticisms of the notion of teleology). 

Whilst much of Schopenhauer’s rejections of traditional arguments for the 
existence of God echoes Kant, this discussion concerning the relation of causality 
to such arguments for the existence of God helps to clarify the nature of the 
explanatory hypothesis which Schopenhauer is attempting to offer with his own 
philosophy. The following chapter will elucidate certain parallels between 
Schopenhauer’s own metaphysics and religious explanatory hypotheses. Such 
parallels should help further illustrate how Schopenhauer, particularly following on 
from his youthful preoccupation with the notion of ‘better consciousness’, is 
attempting to answer fundamental questions about the nature and significance of 
existence. Of course, as religious systems devote themselves to seeking answers to 
questions of a similar nature, one should examine how divergent Schopenhauer’s 
‘answers’ are from those found in such religious systems. 


Concluding Remarks 


This chapter has argued that it would not fully represent Schopenhauer’s relationship 
with religion if his thought was simply viewed as atheistic. The development of his 
religious thought challenges such a label and his critique of natural theology must 
be set firmly in the context of his examination of the whole notion of explanatory 
hypotheses and the rules governing the construction of these. Above all, one must 
remember that the notion of a ‘better consciousness’ remained important to his 
philosophy throughout his entire life. 

It is true that Schopenhauer rejects dogmatic and natural theology. As Irvine 
states: 


A personal God and external creator of this universe finds no favour with Schopenhauer 
... . [He] never lectured on the nature of God as if it were a foregone conclusion that this 
conception, the most sublime of transcendent questions, implied a human being of the 
masculine gender, fittingly designated by a personal pronoun.”° 


So Schopenhauer questioned the claims of dogmatic theology that the existence of 
God, and the nature of God’s relationship to the world, could be logically 
demonstrated in a conclusive (rather than, for example, a ‘probable’) manner. 


23 Cf. Essavs and Aphorisms, 48f1 PP II, 301. Cf also, Chapter | of the present volume and WN, 13. 
where he further dismisses Leibniz, and 142 on Schopenhauer contra ‘optimistic’ explanatory hypotheses 
in general. 

94 WR I, §28, WR II, ch. 26 Again, it is the crude temporal sense of the causa! connection between 
God and the world, particularly in the light of the volume of evil and suffering in the world, which 
leads Schopenhauer to criticize teleology. Schopenhauer also discusses the traditional arguments for 
the existence of God, and the physico-theological proof, in particular, in WN, 49-52. 

°> Irvine, Defence of Pessimism, 3. On a similar note, cf. Saunders, Schopenhauer, 5. 
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Religion, for Schopenhauer, relied more upon revelation and faith. But, as will be 
illustrated, Schopenhauer’s own theories concerning the noumenal might also be 
interpreted as requiring faith as well. Note, also, that Schopenhauer does not 
believe that theism and religion are one and the same thing: ‘religion is related to 
theism as the genus to a single species’. The importance of this statement should 
not be underestimated. We have therefore introduced the argument that Schopenhauer 
sought to offer an interpretation (rather than simply a refutation) of religion, and 
this must be set in the context of the explanatory function which religious systems 
seek to fulfil. Naturally, philosophy itself, in particular metaphysics and so 
Schopenhauer’s own thought, seek to provide a similar function. Schopenhauer’s 
Fourfold Root was a discussion of the very nature and purpose of explanatory 
hypotheses, and parallels between his own system and other such ventures need to 
be scrutinized in order to appreciate the true relation between his philosophy and 
those ventures. 

Therefore, thus far, in answer to the question concerning whether or not 
Schopenhauer was an outright atheist, the charge is called into question. Here, 
perhaps, we should allow Schopenhauer to speak for himself. In the last decade of 
his life, when his work became increasingly discussed, he responded to such 
charges in the following manner: 


Indeed, can there be for a philosophy-professor, that is to say one who lives on philosophy, 
anything less dignified (to use a mild word) than the accusation of atheism coming from 
him, which has already been brought against me by three philosophy-professors? In their 
shouts about atheism they would do well to moderate their language by considering the 
real basis of theism, namely (a) on revelation, (b) on revelation, (c) on revelation, — and 
on nothing else in the world, so that in the heat of the dispute they may not again lead us 
astray into forgetting politeness which we are everywhere obliged to show to revelation.97 


Nonetheless, in attempting to evaluate the relationship between the thought of 
Schopenhauer and religion, one should bear in mind the following questions with 
regard to the construction of metaphysical systems and the relationship between 
religion and philosophy in Schopenhauer’s thought. Can one determine, as 
Schopenhauer thought one could, that certain explanatory hypotheses are better 
(closer to ‘the truth’) than others? If so, can one thus make a value judgement 
concerning the system of Schopenhauer against religion — the ‘metaphysics of the 
people’? 

We will be seeking to demonstrate that one cannot, if both types of explanatory 
System are seeking to intuit that which is beyond the remit of the rules which 
conform to the Principle of Sufficient Reason. Therefore, concepts of God must be 
equally ‘valid’ hypotheses as Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the will. Schopenhauer 
also has a transphenomenal theory and hence his rejections of rational theology 
may border on the disingenuous. 


96 FR, 187. 
97 MS IV, 376 (author’s italics). Note the important phrase ‘in the world’, further demonstrating the 
importance of Schopenhauer’s transcendental idealism and adherence to the strictures of the PSR. 


Chapter 3 


Metaphysics of the People: 
Schopenhauer, Religion and Truth 


Introductory Remarks 


It is now necessary to enter into a more detailed introductory discussion of the 
central issues vis-a-vis Schopenhauer’s philosophy with which this book is 
concerned. Hence this chapter will touch upon questions which are fundamental to 
philosophy and theology alike, in order to chart the methodological path which 
Schopenhauer’s thought takes. We have been seeking to illustrate that the relationship 
between the thought of Arthur Schopenhauer and religion is less antagonistic than 
many commentators presume. It is a critical interpretation rather than a rejection of 
religion which one finds in his thought: Schopenhauer regards religious belief 
systems as explanatory hypotheses. We now seek to illustrate further how 
Schopenhauer actually displays a much more ‘two-sided’ attitude towards religion. 
He offers both positive and negative evaluations of the phenomena of religious 
belief. It is important to appreciate that Schopenhauer’s critique of religion relates 
to his own quest for the ‘truth’ about existence. Because of this fact, in many 
places, Schopenhauer appears to regard religion as an inferior form of explanatory 
hypothesis in comparison to metaphysical systems which are based upon critical 
philosophy. 

In the main, this chapter challenges this view by arguing that Schopenhauer has 
much in common with religious explanatory hypotheses. Furthermore, a tension 
arises in that his thought displays a yearning after some understanding of the 
transcendent, and yet he states that his metaphysics is within the criteria set out in 
Kant’s Prolegomena to any future metaphysical system. So the question arises 
concerning from where Schopenhauer’s metaphysics gains its verification. I suggest 
he borrows much from religion in order to hold together a paradoxical method. This 
chapter thus raises questions concerning his critique of religious explanatory hypotheses 
which will be fully explored in the remaining chapters. As with religious systems, the 
direction in which Schopenhauer’s metaphysical ‘yearning’ after the transcendent 
leads is towards the moral, which is inseparable from his doctrine of salvation. 


PartI: ‘Lover of the Truth’ or ‘Friend of the People’? 
Firstly, we consider Schopenhauer on rival claims to the elusive ‘truth’ concerning 


existence (what he terms the ‘riddle of the universe’) and the status of religious 
explanatory hypotheses compared with philosophical systems. 
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$1 The Relationship between Religion and Philosophy 


Philosophy, as a science, has nothing whatever to do with what should or may be 
believed, it has to do only with what can be known. If this should turn out to be 
something quite other than what one is supposed to believe that is no disadvantage even 
for the belief, since it is the nature of belief to teach what cannot be known. [f it could be 
known, belief would be ludicrous and useless: it would be, for instance, as if one should 
propound a theory to be held by faith in the field of mathematics. 

It can, on the other hand, be objected that faith can teach more, much more, than 
philosophy; yet it can teach nothing which could be combined with the conclusion of 
philosophy, because knowledge is of a harder stuff than faith, so that when they collide 
the latter is shattered. 

In any event, faith and knowledge are totally different things which for their mutual 
benefit have to be kept strictly separate, so that each goes its own way without paying 
the slightest attention to the other.! 


Some of Schopenhauer’s most polemical writings against religion concern what he 
saw to be the incomprehensible reliance for support of theology upon philosophy. 
Indeed, it often appears that Schopenhauer could not accept that religion and 
philosophy had any shared ground. One deals with faith, concerning what cannot 
be directly known, the other strictly with this world, faith versus knowledge.? Yet 
this is an area where Schopenhauer is at his most duplicitous concerning religion. 
Although he attacked the religious philosophers (and theologians) who he believed 
had carried on regardless of Kant’s critical philosophy and retreated into fideism, 
bypassing and suppressing reason and knowledge,* Schopenhauer’s own method 
and philosophy — despite statements which tend more towards empiricism (such as 
that quoted above) — relies heavily upon faith as well. Far from being an atheistic 
non-realist who dismisses all talk of whatever cannot be empirically verified, his 
development of the transcendental method calls his separation of religion (hence 
theology) and philosophy into question. Regarding the empirical concerns of his 
thought, as Magee rightly emphasizes, Schopenhauer sought not to explain the 
whence and why of the world, but rather what it is.* 

But one should appreciate that he also sought to explain human conduct with 
respect to challenging the miserable state the world was in. Even a critic such as 
Copleston has stated that the evil and suffering of which Schopenhauer speaks is 
there in the world for all to see. Indeed, his thought could therefore (if, in Copleston’s 
view, it is purged of certain elements, namely, the metaphysics of the will) provide 
a platform for religious systems oriented towards salvation.°> To this end, many of 
the ultimate concerns of religion and Schopenhauer’s understanding of philosophy 
are ones which are shared. It is likely that Schopenhauer knew and believed this, 
but his obsession with consistency and contempt for the theologians of his day led 


! Schopenhauer, Essays and Aphorisms, 180 (i.e . PP I, 360-61). 

2 WR II, 165. 

3 For example, WN, 8-9. Cf. Bykhovsky, Schopenhauer and the Ground of Existence, Amsterdam, 
B.R. Gruner, 1984, 163. 

4 Magee, PoS, 36; WR I, 82. 

> Copleston, Frederick, Religion and Philosophy, 41. 
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to his many statements — contradicted by himself on numerous occasions — suggesting 
the contrary. Indeed, Chapter 2 of the present volume illustrated that it was really 
dogmatic theology which Schopenhauer loathed, as he equally loathed dogmatic 
philosophy.® 

His main arguments against dogmatic theology and elements of natural theology 
rest upon what he perceives to be their failed attempts at providing an explanatory 
hypothesis for the world and reality. However, when it comes to the ethical and 
mystical elements of religion, Schopenhauer’s attitude changes considerably. Indeed, 
in the chapters which follow it will be suggested that his enthusiasm for and 
dependence upon the ethical and mystical elements of religion extend to the point 
where his own metaphysical basis for morality and doctrine of salvation could be 
construed as providing a form of ‘moral’ refined contextual argument’ for belief in 
some form of ultimate reality analogous to conceptions of God and/or the good. In 
turning from dogmatism to morality he came into contact with what he believed to 
be the ultimate truths concerning reality and ‘beyond’ and — as in so many religions 
— the culmination was in the mystical realm. Furthermore, akin to the genre of 
thought typified by the works of Troeltsch and Durkheim, or more recently by 
Hick, Smart et al., Schopenhauer’s intellectual and spiritual journey results in an 
attempt at a universal interpretation of religion. Magee has even suggested that he 
‘connected Western with Eastern thought at its most fundamental level’.® Hence it 
is necessary to explicate further Schopenhauer’s ‘interpretation of religion’ in relation 
to the quests for ‘truth’ in religion and philosophy. 


§2 Metaphysics of the People 


Schopenhauer’s ‘Dialogue On Religion’, contained in his last major work — the 
Parerga and Paralipomena of 1851 — affords much insight into his fluctuating 
attitude towards religion. The double-sided nature of the conclusion to the dialogue 
serves to illustrate further that Schopenhauer never firmly came down on one side 
of the debate between religion and philosophy. Even his notebooks and manuscript 
remains display ample evidence of his indecision upon the subject, and also his 
recognition of the manifold quests for truth. In the year of his death he wrote: 
‘Truth has been felt by individuals at all times and in all things and has found 
expression in isolated and sporadic sayings, until it was grasped by me as a 
whole.’? While this statement may not perhaps be the most modest or accurate of 
views (he shared with Hegel a most blatant trend for self-congratulation), it does 
demonstrate that he recognized the quest for meaning throughout history was both 
necessary and diverse in character. It also confirms his belief in a ‘hierarchy’ of 
explanatory hypotheses, with his own placed at the very top. But the relationship 


© WR, I, 406: ‘dogma ruins theology as it does all the other sciences’ Cf., also, Irvine, Defence of 
Pessimism, 52. 

’ For a discussion of ‘refined contextual theory’, see Maclagan, W.G.: The Theological Frontiers of 
Ethics, 60f, and Byrne, Peter A.: The Moral Interpretation of Religion, passim. See Chapters 6 and 7 of 
the present volume 

8 Magee, PoS, 70-71. 

9 MS IV, 393 
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between religious and philosophical explanatory hypotheses can also be viewed 
from the religious perspective, rather than Schopenhauer’s ‘critical’ perspective. As 
the Dutch scholar Wessel Stoker has argued, even seemingly non-religious 
worldviews can still have religious significance because of functional similarities: 


the universally human situation with its quests for meaning can serve as [a] non- 
religious context, as a point of contact for speaking about God. These quests are not 
direct quests for God. After all, they can be answered within this world. But they can 
also be interpreted as quests for God.!0 


We will endeavour to assess how valid Stoker’s argument is with reference to the 
thought of Schopenhauer, that is to say, we shall see if Schopenhauer’s ‘quest for 
meaning’ leads one back to theological questions in the long term. If so, then his 
hubristic claim to have grasped truth ‘as a whole’ will be challenged. Furthermore, 
it will become evident whether or not Schopenhauer’s speculations remain ‘within 
the world’, phenomenally speaking. 

In Schopenhauer’s ‘Dialogue On Religion’ neither character can be said to be 
exclusively the voice of Schopenhauer: both reflect his arguments, and his other 
works bear witness to such a conclusion. Thus Demopheles, the friend of the 
people, bases his contribution on the allegorical and mythological character of 
religion which cloaks those ‘higher truths’ which the burdensome existence of so 
many human beings has made it impossible for them to discern. Religion fulfils 
humanity’s deep metaphysical yearning and performs a socially cohesive and morally 
regulative function: 


Religion is the metaphysics of the people which we must certainly let them have and, 
therefore, must externally respect; for to discredit it is equivalent to taking it away from 
them. Just as there is a popular poetry and in proverbs a popular wisdom, so must there 
also be a popular metaphysics. For people positively need an interpretation of life, which 
must be appropriate to their powers of comprehension. It is, therefore, always an allegorical 
way of expressing the truth; and in practical affairs and as regards feeling, that is, as a 
guide to conduct and as a comfort and consolation in suffering and death it probably 
achieves just as much as could truth itself if we were to possess it.!! 


Demopheles expands his argument with the emphasis heavily upon the moral and 
practical benefits of religion which he sees, not as any form of falsehood, but rather 
as the highest truth itself in digestible form. Religion is thus true, sensu allegorico, 
but must put itself over as true sensu proprio, or it would be unable to fulfil its 
functions as it would lack the necessary authority to do so. 

Philalethes, Demopheles’ partner in the dialogue, does allow some of the functions 
described above as a ‘necessary evil’. Yet he insists upon the erroneous character of 
religion at base, arguing that its faults far outweigh its benefits and, as he is the 
‘lover of truth’, feels that the ends do not justify such means; that is, clothing pure 
truth in falsehoods is something which belongs to the childhood of humanity, from 


10 Stoker, Wessel: /s the Quest for Meaning the Quest for God?, Amsterdam, Rodopi, 1996, 207 
(author’s italics) 
11 ‘On Religion’ in PP, vol. 1, 325. Cf , also, WR II, 164 ff and BM, 137. 
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which humanity is now emerging.'2 Hence Philalethes argues that, if the sciences 
and, ultimately, philosophy are given a free range to develop and disseminate their 
ideas and influence, then this will bring about the long overdue ‘euthanasia of 
religion’. Philalethes, true to Schopenhauer, cannot understand why theology will 
not leave philosophy in peace, instead relying upon it for support when it patently 
does not need it, for religion has such things as miracles, revelation and — most 
important of all — the ability to inculcate its doctrine upon people’s minds from 
such a young age that these doctrines become almost inherent: ‘you can always 
observe that faith and knowledge are related as are the two scales of a balance, so 
that when one goes up, the other goes down.’ !3 Philalethes’ main argument is that 
philosophy looks to the truth and concerns knowledge, whereas religion relies 
chiefly upon faith and hence concerns that which cannot be known, otherwise the 
faith would be superfluous. 

However here, again, one must view Schopenhauer’s critique as being at one of 
its weakest points for, despite all his strict emphasis upon the empirical and recourse 
to experience, along with his assertion here and elsewhere that philosophy is a 
‘this-worldly’ discipline, concerned with explaining the phenomenal realm as fully 
as possible, it is also Schopenhauer, himself, who indicates that such a judgement is 
not fully accurate. For example, in the very first essay of vol. II of the Parerga, he 
states that philosophy is concerned with that which cannot ultimately be known.!4 
Such a contradiction (or at the very least a tension) is borne out by the character of 
Schopenhauer’s thought as a whole. 

To a certain extent, Schopenhauer was aware that such an argument against 
religion could be turned back upon philosophy and hence the ambivalence of the 
assessment of religion which he provides in the ‘Dialogue’. Hence Demopheles 
asks what it is that philosophy actually provides humanity with more than religion 
can: ‘Really, one would imagine that you philosophers already had truth cut and 
dried and that the only thing to do was to grasp it.’!5 Instead, Demopheles argues 
that there is no alternative for the majority of humanity burdened with the toils of 
survival but to accept such things upon faith and authority. Even if a true philosophy 
were to come into existence tomorrow, nine-tenths of humanity, having neither the 
time nor the disposition to verify it for themselves, would still accept it upon 
authority. This is not deference, rather it is a hard fact of the nature of existence that 
most people are not blessed with the time and/or disposition to speculate and 
philosophize to the same extent as philosophers and theologians.!© Demopheles 
argues that for most it is not simply a case of conviction by reason and argument, 


12 Note here the irony that such an ‘optimistic’ worldview is elsewhere condemned by Schopenhauer 
himself, as discussed in Chapter 1. 

'3 PP HI, 346; cf. WR II, 165 and WN, 23. 

4 PP IT, 1. 

1S Thid., 337. 

'6 Thus a less cynical view than that held by Dostoyevsky’s ‘Grand Inquisitor’ in The Brothers 
Karamazov, who tells Christ that the people cannot bear the radical freedom he offers them, preferring, 
instead, the staple diet of food along with ‘miracle, mystery and authority’, as offered by the institutional 
church. Schopenhauer’s view is, nonetheless, a touch bourgeois, patronizing and limited. The point is 
that people should be facilitated to be able to enjoy a more reflective and informed existence. 
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but that belief and authority are the inevitable grounds upon which people must fall 
back when constructing their interpretive framework of existence. Not even 
Schopenhauer himself, who laid great store upon intuition and the primacy of 
perception, could ultimately disagree with the fact that even these must be, to a 
certain extent, accepted upon trust. For the workings of the mind also require a 
criterion against which to measure its ideas and experiences. Demopheles exhibits 
Schopenhauer’s distaste for academic philosophers when he states that truth is 
comparable to water, the vessels containing which philosophers break, in order to 
carry it off. Yet ‘people could never bear the truth pure and unmixed, just as we 
cannot live in pure oxygen, but require an addition of four times the amount of 
nitrogen’.!7 

Perhaps Philalethes’ more pressing arguments against religion, in line with 
Schopenhauer’s in general, are purportedly made upon moral grounds and concern 
the abuses and atrocities carried out in the name of religion, and monotheistic 
religions (with their ‘jealous God’), in particular.!8 They have been exploited and 
used to justify war, selfishness, inhumanity, torture, corruption, slavery and cruelty 
to animals. Ultimately, Philalethes sees religion as exerting the opposite of what 
Demopheles claimed for its practical function, rather, it exerts a demoralizing 
influence. He points to civilizations without organized religions as more humane 
and notes with irony the substitution of practical morality for worship, giving the 
example of the American plantation slave-owners, who were largely ‘pious 
Anglicans’. Thus he states: ‘In general, it could be said that what is added to the 
duties to God is withdrawn from those to humanity; for it is very easy to make 
amends for a want of good behaviour towards humanity by adulation for God.’ !9 

It will become evident (in the analysis of his critique of Kant’s ethics) that 
Schopenhauer was opposed to any false linkage between religion and morality. He 
believed religion was often used as a mask for selfish egoism, with regard to moral 
matters. Yet he also maintained a profound respect for the ethical ideals of many 
religions. Hence, in the Dialogue, Schopenhauer uses Demopheles to exonerate 


17 PP II, 333. : 

18 Of course, this debate has become highly pertinent in recent times. Many arguments which 
‘blame’ religion for abuses carried out in its name, for example R.A. Sharpe’s The Moral Case Against 
Religious Belief, London, SCM, 1997, or the frequent and hyperbolic newspaper articles by Richard 
Dawkins, are less grounded upon genuine metaethical considerations and more upon emotive grounds, 
often motivated by a starting premiss that religion is false, therefore wrong, therefore pernicious. That 
religion can be abused and used to justify intolerable and immoral acts is not disputed. So too, 
however, can philosophy and ideology (as Schopenhauer well knew). Note Schopenhauer’s laudable 
and precursory defence of animal rights and then compare this with the philosopher, Roger Scruton’s 
attempts ‘rationally’ to justify fox-hunting, including the suggestion that the fox ‘enjoys’ the process 
by which it wil] eventually meet its death (in direct contravention of recent scientific evidence concerning 
stag hunts — unless, of course, Scruton means stags are somehow fundamentally different in their 
biological reactions to being pursued and killed): Animal Rights and Wrongs, London, Demos. 2000 
Or, again, that Nietzsche’s philosophy may have been distorted and used to justify Nazi ideology and 
hence atrocities, or Marx’s thought by Stalin, is not sufficient ground to dismiss their thought as 
immoral, per se. Of course, a metaethical case can be made that Nietzsche’s thought does, indeed, have 
negative connotations for morality. 

19 PP IT, 354. 
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religion once more. He argues that higher truths, being essentially difficult to grasp, 
inevitably give way to false systems, whereby humans slip back into being driven 
by their egoistic motives rather than their better parts. Indeed, he reminds Philalethes 
how Christianity helped teach its followers about the evil nature of this world and 
the need for salvation. Accordingly it preached a turning away from a this-worldly 
outlook, fostering the virtues of love and compassion and denial of the will:2° in 
short, one might say (in theological terms) renunciation over concupiscence. All of 
these are key ideas in the thought of Schopenhauer, in general. Demopheles suggests 
that religious truth is more concerned with the moral than with theoretical objectivity: 


I wanted to remind you as regards religion that you should always look at it more from 
the practical side than from the theoretical. At all events, personified metaphysics may 
be the enemy of religion, yet personified morality will be its friend. Possibly the 
metaphysical element in al! religions is false, but in all the moral element it is true. This 
can be surmised from the fact that in the former they clash with one another, whereas in 
the latter they agree.?! 


The outcome of the Dialogue is agreement upon humanity’s inherent metaphysical 
yearning, and the two-faced nature of religion. Religion is like Janus or Yama, the 
Indian god of death, and Demopheles and Philalethes have focused upon one face 
each — one friendly, one stern. Such was Schopenhauer’s own approach throughout 
his works, one coming to the fore often to the neglect of the other. The outcome of 
the Dialogue is stalemate and yet Schopenhauer constantly claims that his own 
system is superior in the quest for truth. We will now explore and raise certain 
objections to this claim, and elaborate upon them in the remaining chapters. 


Part II: ‘Overcoming the World’: Soteriological Grand Narratives 


§1 Schopenhauer’s Own System in Relation to Religious Belief Systems 


Essentially, Schopenhauer believed that most of the major religions shared a 
fundamental notion of the truth concerning reality, although it was usually not in its 
most ‘unveiled form’. Yet, just as in the Dialogue, he was equally insistent that his 
philosophy took a more direct approach in interpreting existence: 


My philosophy is related to religions as is a straight line to several curves running close 
to it, for it expresses sensu proprio and consequently relates directly what they show 
under disguises and reach in roundabout ways. And indeed Christianity follows very 
distant and strangely meandering paths.?2 


Once again, Schopenhauer is contradicting his claims that religion and philosophy 
concern different things, for here he patently endorses the argument that their ultimate 


20 Ibid., 348. This section could even serve as a summary of WR, bk IV. 
*! Tbid., 340. 
22 Schopenhauer, MS IV, 378. 
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concems are the same. In all probability, Schopenhauer himself was conscious of the 

fact that his religious thought was ambivalent or self-contradictory, yet the closest he 

ever comes to an admission is an equivocating ambivalence in statements where he is 

at once both friend and foe to religion, such as the Dialogue displays in its entirety. 
This serves to challenge Magee’s assertion that: 


Kant had shown that it was impossible to understand the world by use of reason alone, 
which had been what the great rationalist philosophers such as Spinoza and Leibniz had 
tried to do. So far, Schopenhauer agreed. But Kant saw this as opening the door to 
religion: if it is possible for a transcendental explanation of the world to be accepted 
only on faith then there is nothing self-contradictory or irrational in doing so — on the 
contrary, the irrational thing is to claim certainty, whether theistic or atheistic, in an area 
where there can be only unsecured belief. That was Kant’s view, and he was himself a 
Christian. Schopenhauer remained more consistently agnostic. Any attempt to explain 
the known in terms of the unknown seemed to him an inversion of intelligible procedure, 
and any attempt to explain the knowable in terms of the unknowable a flight into Cloud- 
Cuckoo-land.?% 


One of the most contentious areas of debate within Schopenhauerian studies is 
Schopenhauer’s understanding of the noumenal.*4 Here the topic is merely introduced 
to highlight the difficulties encountered in constructing ‘grand’ explanatory 
hypotheses. Contra Magee, the consistency is called into question by parallels 
between Schopenhauer’s thought and religious explanatory hypotheses, and in 
particular in relation to the moral and mystical elements of Schopenhauer’s thought. 
Indeed, Schopenhauer also tums to transphenomenal arguments in his own quest 
for the truth. As such, not all paths to religion are effectively closed off in their 
entirety. One arrives back at the questions about the nature of explanatory hypotheses, 
back in the arena where the ‘grand narratives’ battle for supremacy. 

Therefore it will emerge that two main factors challenge Schopenhauer’s claim 
that his system should rank above religious systems in the quest for truth. Firstly, 
one can identify parallels between Schopenhauer and the endeavours of religion 
and theology in a critical sense, which challenge elements of his objections to 
theism. Secondly, Schopenhauer’s own system, itself, is greatly influenced by 
religious belief systems. 


A. Schopenhauer’s ‘double standards’ In relation to the first factor, Charles 
Hartshorne and W.L. Reese have also noted ‘double standards’ operating in 
Schopenhauer’s thought. They correctly identify a weakness in Schopenhauer’s 
refutation of traditional justifications for theism, where he suggests that the 
alternatives are either anthropomorphism or meaninglessness. Hartshorne and Reese 
note that Schopenhauer extends the concept of the will beyond all animal and 
human forms, yet does not allow theists to do the same with psychological concepts 
(such as the notions of feeling, thought and body). They illustrate the point with the 
feelings of a dog who has been hit. Clearly, the dog’s feelings are not human 


3 Magee, PoS, 36 (my italics). Note that some would disagree with Magee’s statement that Kant 
was ‘a Christian’, in the conventional sense of that term. 
24 As discussed in Chapter 7. 
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feelings. Therefore, if there are ‘sub-human’ (an unfortunate phrase) forms of 
things such as feelings, why can one not speak of ‘superhuman’ forms?25 

Indeed, Hartshorne and Reese view Schopenhauer’s interpretation of religion as 
not only involving the refutation of certain types of theism, via his dismissal of 
anthropomorphic and personal gods, but also a refutation of atheism itself, in his 
theory concerning time.2© They conclude that he might even lend credence to the 
arguments for panentheism.”’ Firmly in the tradition of ‘process philosophy’, 
Hartshorne and Reese argue that, if one does allow ‘super-human’ (as well as ‘sub- 
human’) forms of notions such as feeling, thought and body, can one not interpret 
the world, in some sense, as the ‘body’ of God?28 Thus certain forms of religious 
belief appear to escape Schopenhauer’s criticisms: ‘It seems, then, that Schopenhauer 
unwittingly serves excellently as an ally of panentheism, which alone is left 
undamaged by his sharp blows.’2? Hartshorne and Reese serve to illustrate that 
Schopenhauer’s rejection of theologies prevalent in his day by no means entails 
that religious quests for meaning and explanation are thereby all curtailed. 

Indeed, the Marxist philosopher, Bernard Bykhovsky, has turned Schopenhauer’s 
critique of religion back upon his own system to even greater effect than Hartshorne 
and Reese. Examining Schopenhauer’s refutation of pantheism and absolute 
idealism — which Schopenhauer regarded as a form of pantheism — Bykhovsky 
notes how Schopenhauer, having argued that it would be ludicrous to imagine a 
God turning himself into a world as terrible as this one,?® asserted that the 
Absolute Idealists had merely transferred the cosmological proof for God into the 
‘clothes of the Absolute’.3! Yet Bykhovsky asks, is not the idea of the will in 
Schopenhauer merely another form of the cosmological argument, as ‘to it is 
ascribed all the functions of divine providence rejected by Schopenhauer’??? The 


2° Given Schopenhauer’s advocation of the rights of all animals, he would challenge Hartshorne and 
Reese’s reasoning here. However, in doing so he would serve only to reinforce the validity of their 
point. 

26 That is to say, Schopenhauer’s theory of each present being replaced by yet another disposable 
present (FR, 40; WR II, 476f) implies the need for a ‘divine storehouse’ to retain these ‘present’ 
moments or all past experiences would become as nothing forever Hartshorne and Reese here wish to 
refute the argument, offered by some atheists, that past experiences live on in posterity, in others. They 
find this argument ludicrous without the ‘divine treasure-house’. Their arguments here are suggestive, 
but, in relation to Schopenhauer, far from being conclusive or satisfactory. 

27 There is something to be said for this suggestion, although for reasons other than those provided 
by Hartshome and Reese. A moral and ontological argument for God might well bring Schopenhauer’s 
thought closer to theism: cf. the arguments of Chapters 6, 7 and 8. 

28 Sally McFague has suggested something similar in her work, Models of God (1987). Note a 
further interesting parallel with the Hindu scholar, Ramanuja, who suggested that the world could be 
understood as the body of Brahman. See Ramanuja, The Vedanta Sutras, tr. George Thibaut, in M. 
Miiller (ed.) Sacred Books of the East, Oxford, Clarendon, 1990, x/viii, 95. 


29 Hartshorne and Reese, Philosophers Speak of God, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1956, 
447. 


3° WR II, 349. 

31 FR, 59 f. 

°2 Bykhovsky, Schopenhauer and the Ground of Existence, 158. Cf., also, Berman, ‘For Schopenhauer, 
then, will is what exists in itself, the ground of being, the substance which lies under our phenomenal 
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suggestion is an important one, though I will seek to provide different reasons for 
drawing such parallels.>? 

Bykhovsky went so far as to suggest that the only difference between 
Schopenhauer’s will and the notion of a Divine Will was the fact that Schopenhauer’s 
was irrational and alogical. Aside from these factors, Bykhovsky felt that 
Schopenhauer’s will was just another form of the Absolute. Once again, I have- 
sympathy with the general direction in which Bykhovsky’s assessment goes, but do 
not fully accept his conclusions.34 Schopenhauer offers an explanatory hypothesis 
to make sense of the world. But to label his concept of the ultimate as being one of 
‘the Absolute’ does bring connotations to mind which would not sit easily with his 
anti-Hegelian polemic. Nonetheless, Bykhovsky tellingly argues that Schopenhauer’s 
‘atheism’ ‘was not consistently carried out by him and was degraded into its own 
opposite — into a godless religious rectification’ .25 Indeed, Bykhovsky goes as far 
as to state: ‘In the end, Schopenhauer does not dismiss religion as sheer deception, 
but sees in its Janus-faced nature the “face of truth”. He elevates the transcendental 
hidden in religion to metaphysical rank, and raises it from the level of faith to the 
level of intuition. *© 

Bykhovsky sees ‘religious blood’ flowing through Schopenhauer’s veins, with 
his utilization of religion actually providing a definite rejection of atheism. Hence 
he defines Schopenhauer’s philosophy as a ‘godless religion’ .3’ Yet in his assertion 
that the world’s ancient religions rather than Plato and Kant were Schopenhauer’s 
main influences (because neither philosopher could have led him to the conclusion 
of nothingness) he is correct only to a certain extent. This is rather due to the fact 
that Kant and the world’s ancient religions were in much agreement on the main 
elements Schopenhauer borrowed from both, most notably on the demarcation 
between appearance and reality3® and how this relates to morality. An engagement 
with such themes led Schopenhauer into speculation upon the realm of the 
transcendent, more basically the realm of the unknowable — the realm of mystery. 
Schopenhauer also fastened onto the soteriological emphasis that the moral is 
linked to the transformation from a fallen state into a more peaceful one. Hence, 
whether Schopenhauer called it intuition, better consciousness or direct perception, 
ultimately I will seek to illustrate that Schopenhauer exhibited a profound 
metaphysical ‘faith’. He turns constantly to what cannot be proved and so is 
ultimately ‘unknowable’. To believe in convictions which necessarily have recourse 


or empirical experiences, experiences which can be regarded as an expression or manifestation of that 
wilful being. Schopenhauer’s will is like the God of theism in being a metaphysical principle that 
underpins and explains the world. It is also like God in having attributes like infinity, omnipotence. 
eternity’ (‘Honest Atheism, Dishonest Pessimism’, 182). But cf MS III, 376, no. 215, which challenges 
both interpreters. 

33 Cf, Part III of this volume. 

34 Again, as Part III will demonstrate. 

35 Bykhovsky, Schopenhauer, 169. 

36 Tbid , 170 (my italics). 

37 See the discussion of Schopenhauer’s system as a ‘surrogate religion’ in Chapter 8 of this volume. 

38 See Magee, PoS, 70 ff. Note, also, that Schopenhauer also utilized much of the Platonic and neo- 
platonic tradition which, likewise, influenced the development of many elements of Christian doctrine. 
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to what cannot be definitively known or proved is, after all, the very disposition 
which faith describes. For, as Schopenhauer constantly stresses, if something can 
be proved, faith becomes superfluous. 


B. The influence of religion upon Schopenhauer’s system In turning to the 
influence of certain religions upon Schopenhauer’s thought, three major religions 
are of particular relevance: Hinduism and Buddhism, elements of which he was 
often apt to conflate, and Christianity.°? The crucial question is the degree to 
which such faiths serve in a constructive, as opposed to a merely confirmatory 
factor in Schopenhauer’s system. Schopenhauer afforded Buddhism a ‘special 
pre-eminence’ in relation to his philosophy,*® yet Janaway feels that this 
relationship “was one of convergence rather than influence’.*! I am inclined to 
disagree. Note that Schopenhauer, true to the level of scholarship concerning 
world religions in his day, was apt to see Buddhism as much more a homogeneous 
whole than it actually was (or is). Furthermore, it is significant that E.F.J Payne, 
the most significant translator into English of Schopenhauer’s works, came to 
appreciate Schopenhauer only because he found in those works so many similarities 
with the Buddhist doctrines with which he had become familiar as a soldier in 
India and, no doubt, from his father, who was Secretary to the Buddhist Society 
of Great Britain and Jreland and editor of the Buddhist Review.‘ Also, the recent 
research by Moira Nicholls makes a comprehensive and convincing case for the 
view that ‘Eastern thought’ exerted a more considerable influence upon 
Schopenhauer’s middle and later thought than many commentators, such as 
Janaway, originally accepted.*3 

It is unquestionable that Schopenhauer himself saw the moral and certain 
metaphysical-aspects of religions as being in general agreement with his philosophy 
as a whole. Nicholls contends that the evidence suggests that Schopenhauer initially 
became more acquainted with Hinduism, with studies in Buddhism following later.44 
Certain evidence may even suggest that Hinduism exerted more influence than 
Buddhist researches. Consider how he sums up his philosophy on a number of 
occasions with the Sanskrit formula ‘Tat Twam Asi’ (‘This Thou Art’), which is a 


39 Schopenhauer’s writings are littered with references, discussions and allusions to aspects of these 
three faiths and others besides. Cf., in particular, his chapter ‘Sinology’ in WN, which aptly demonstrates 
how widely read Schopenhauer was in relation to religions ‘of the East’ (see, esp., 130, n.2) and helps 
illustrate the somewhat pioneering nature of his own brand of ‘religious studies’. Cf., also, Zimmern, 
Helen: ‘[Schopenhauer] maintains that the spirit of true religion is everywhere the same’ (Arthur 
Schopenhauer — His life and His Philosophy, London, Longmans, Green & Co, 1876, 212). 

40 WR II, 169 and WN 130-31: ‘On account of its intrinsic excellence and truth, as well as because 
of the overwhelming number of its followers, this religion may be regarded as the most distinguished 
on earth ’ 

41 «Schopenhauer’, 237. 

42 See Magee. Bryan: ‘Eric F J. Payne, Translator’ in G. Zoller (ed ) edition of Schopenhauer’s Prize 
Essay on the Freedom of the Will, Cambridge, CUP, 1999 

43 Nicholls, Moira: ‘The Influence of Eastern Thought on Schopenhauer’s Doctrine of the Thing in 
Itself? in C. Janaway: The Cambridge Companion to Schopenhauer, Cambridge, CUP, 1999, 171-212. 
However, I challenge some of her analysis and conclusions in Chapter 7. 

44 Ibid , esp. SII. Sill. 
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reference to the underlying unity of being,* the recognition of which Schopenhauer 
saw as the only basis of morality. Indeed, it was the Upanishads which Schopenhauer 
read each and every evening before retiring to bed. However, whilst one cannot 
overlook the significance of this, and notwithstanding many aspects of Nicholls’ 
painstaking research, it does appear to be the case that Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
shares more significant parallels with aspects of Buddhist than of Hindu thought. 
Thus the late Ninian Smart, one of the foremost experts in the comparative study of 
religions and philosophy alike, argues: ‘While it has been common to compare 
Schopenhauer’s theory to the doctrines of the Upanishads ... , in fact the resemblance 
is much closer to those motifs in Buddhist philosophy which see that the world as 
presented to us always occurs as representation.’46 

The Orientalist, Friedrich Majer, introduced Schopenhauer to ‘eastern thought’4’ 
in the winter of 1813. Htibscher suggests that the main theme which he took away 
from this thought was the idea of ‘universality’,*8 which he found also in 
Romanticism and what he termed ‘true Christianity’. It is significant that this 
development took place the year after Schopenhauer had dispensed with the word 
‘God’ as a meaningful term in the shaping of his own explanatory hypothesis.4? 
However, although Schopenhauer had formed much of his fundamental philosophy 
before encountering ‘eastern’ thought — as his notebooks clearly show — he did take 
a great deal from the thought of Asiatic faiths once he had encountered it and he is 
seen by most commentators as being amongst the earliest of western philosophers 
to be well-versed in such religious thought.°° Indeed, despite his own statements to 
the contrary, one can see throughout his writings that Schopenhauer drew upon 
such thought to refine, support, supplement and even ‘correct’ aspects of his earlier 
philosophizing.>! 

With regard to Christianity, we have already noted how Copleston compared 
Schopenhauer’s thought with the doctrine of the Christian church and found them 
diametrically opposed (admittedly, Copleston does allow for the particular value of 


45 One might describe this in theological parlance, as the *immanence of ultimate reality’. 

46 Smart, Ninian: World Philosophies, London, Routledge, 1999, 251. Cf., especially, the Buddhist 
doctrine of Vijnanavadin and the Buddhist ‘Yoga Cara’ form of idealism. Further parallels between 
Schopenhauer and Buddhism are mentioned in Chapter 7. It is beyond the scope of this volume to 
explore in sufficient detail all of the parallels between Schopenhauer and Buddhist thought. In addition 
to that of Nicholls, particularly relevant studies in this field include two short studies by B.V. Kishan: 
‘Schopenhauer and Buddhism’ in M.A. Fox (ed.) Schopenhauer — His Philosophical Achievement, 
255-61; ‘Arthur Schopenhauer and Indian Philosophy’ in Schopenhauer — Jahrbuch 48 (1967), 167-9; 
Dauer, Dorothy W.: Schopenhauer as Transmitter of Buddhist Ideas, Berne, Herbert Lang, 1969 Cf. 
also Abelsen, Peter: ‘Schopenhauer and Buddhism’ in Philosophy East-West, 43 (2) (1993), 255-78: 
Dumoulin, Heinrich: ‘Buddhism and Nineteenth-Century German Philosophy’ in Journal of the Histor) 
of Ideas, 42 (1981), 457-70. For a fuller treatment see Muses, Charles: East-West Fire — Schopenhauer 
and the Lankavatara Sutra, Indian Hills, Falcon’s Wing Press. 1955. 

47 Which of course, is inseparable from the Eastern’ religions. 

48 See Hiibscher, PSIC, 64ff. 

49 To be supplanted by the notion of the ‘better consciousness’ 

50 Cf. Chapter 1. 

>! Nicholls makes a similar case. ‘The Influence of Eastern Thought’, esp. §§IV-VI Cf also Dauer: 
Schopenhauer as Transmitter of Buddhist Ideas, 6-9; Nicholls, 208. 
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Schopenhauer’s thought in the theodicy debate).°* However, it would be argued that 
Copleston overlooks the fact that, if one looks closely at his work, it will become 
apparent that, ultimately, far from opposing such doctrines, Schopenhauer has 
borrowed, utilized, adapted and reinterpreted many key Christian doctrines (in 
addition to those of other faiths). It might simply be suggested that Schopenhauer 
‘demythologized’ certain aspects of Christianity,°> but even this would not be fully 
accurate, for his own thought remains couched in mythical, and ultimately analogical, 
if not allegorical, language. 

Such religions played more than a simply confirmatory role in Schopenhauer’s 
thought, whether consciously or otherwise. Indeed, we turn now to the most telling 
influence upon Schopenhauer’s system, which he searched for and found in the 
aforementioned three faiths and others besides — the influence of mysticism. 


§2 Schopenhauer’s Mystical Leanings 


Without an understanding of this particular influence, Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
can neither be understood fully nor afforded any significant consistency. Of course, 
terms such as ‘mysticism’, ‘mystical theology’ and even ‘mystery’ itself are much 
misunderstood and often erroneously understood to be synonymous and taken to 
refer to some sort of homogeneous school of thought or practice.>4 In actual fact, 
there exists as great a variety of approaches to what one might loosely term the 
‘transcendent’, ‘ineffable’ or ‘mysterious’ as there are religions and theologies. 
Suffice to say that such approaches have been analysed together to the degree that 
some common ground in method and focus of attention has been discerned. Famous 
studies such as Evelyn Underhill’s Mysticism®> have created the impression that 
greater uniformity exists across this broad spectrum of human quests for meaning 
and fulfilment than is actually the case. However, Schopenhauer did believe such 
greater uniformity existed and was apt to focus particularly upon aspects of mystical 
quests which appeared to tally with his own thought. So here we acknowledge the 
diversity of mystical quests, but will talk of ‘mysticism’ in the sense of a label 
under which Schopenhauer himself gathered a variety of different religious ideas 
and experiences. Underhill, herself, identifies five principal common characteristics 
of ‘mysticism’: awakening, discipline, enlightenment, self-surrender and union. 


°2 Again, see Chapter 1. 

°3 With regard to such a claim, cf. Gonzales, Robert A.: ‘Schopenhauer’s Demythologisation of 
Christian Asceticism’ in Auslegung, 9 (1982), 549. 

94 For example, cf. Leisegang, Hans ‘Mysticism’ in Jaroslav Pelikan (ed.) Twentieth Century Theology 
in the Making, vol. II, London, Fontana, 1970, 355ff. He defines mysticism as ‘a method of making 
contact with the divine, coming under its influence and obtaining knowledge of its secrets, through 
cultic actions which not everyone can understand and which are kept secret, in order to protect them 
from profanation (disciplina arcani), and through physical experiences which are associated with these 
cultic actions (though later also separated from them), and which not everyone can enjoy’ (360). Yet 
this presupposes admission of the notion of the divine. 

°5 1911, reissued London, Methuen, 1960 Cf. other ‘classic’ studies such as F von Hiigel’s The 
Mystical Element in Religion, ed Michael Downey, New York, Crossroad, 1999; W.T Stace, Mysticism 
and Philosophy, London, Macmillan, 1961 
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Schopenhauer would find very little here to disagree with and he regarded mysticism 
‘generally as true’.>° 

The common mystical concepts of human illumination and purification from 
selfishness, rising to contemplation of ‘eternal truths’,°>’ can be seen running 
constantly throughout Schopenhauer’s work. His ethical—soteriological thought is 
comparable to mystical notions of deification and the soul’s path into the eternal 
God beyond conceptualization. The German mystic, Jacob BOhme (1575-1624) 
was a lifelong influence, as was Mathias Claudius, who inspired Schopenhauer’s 
discussion of conversion in the WR with a story concerning ‘catholic transcendental 
change’ (that is, transformation).°8 Hiibscher notes that, wherever Schopenhauer 
Came across notions of rapture, illumination and union with God, he instantly 
warmed to them.°? Elements within mysticism and mystical theology can help 
demonstrate that certain features of Schopenhauer’s thought are neither as obscure 
nor as atheistic as commonly believed.© 

Schopenhauer acknowledged that his more empirical emphasis differs from 
mysticism but nonetheless saw it as an “excellent supplement’®! to his philosophy 
as a positive addition to his more negative reasoning. In his notebooks, he defines 
mysticism as ‘the free expression of direct metaphysical knowledge with a contempt 
for all the very strong objections of the faculty of reason’ and further notes that in 
Christian theology this was interpreted in terms of the doctrine of union with 
God.®2 In the WR he sees the mystical element in religion as the highest element 
because it transcends the bounds of knowledge and has to deal in negations in order 
to be comprehensible at all.6? Thus in this respect Schopenhauer justified his 
dispensing with the word ‘God’ and stated in his notebook that no theology should 
ultimately be applied other than that of Dionysius the Areopagite, because what the 
word ‘God’ represents resides above and beyond all knowledge.“ 

Thus, above all, Schopenhauer took from mysticism the notion of the need to 
transform self in order to overcome the misery of the world, the need, in effect, to 
‘escape’ from, to transcend, this world. The abnegation of the egoistic self and the 
doctrine of ‘overcoming the world’ are the central purposes of Schopenhauer’s 
ethical-soteriological thought in particular and, indeed, his philosophy in general.® 
Later in his career, Schopenhauer was to immerse himself in the writings of 
Meister Eckhart, admiring his recognition of the allegorical nature of theological 


°6 MS III, 377. 

>’? Referred to in many Christian monastic and spiritual traditions as the (‘Jacob’s’) ‘ladder of 
perfection’ 

98 WR I, 394. 

59 Hiibscher, PSIC, 63 

60 Most notably, his focus upon nothingness — see Chapter 8. 

61 MS III, 378. 

62 Ibid., 377 and note. 

°3 WR, II, 610-11. Cf. 176, 287; WR I 249, 486f, 404 See also WR I, 868, where Schopenhauer 
demonstrates his tendency to conflate elements of mysticism with asceticism in relation to the prevailing 
(if sometimes latent) presence of the idea of ‘better consciousness’ in his thought. 

64 MS II, 376. 

65 Cf., Hiibscher, PSIC, 32-3. 
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Janguage and especially the fact that he was ‘forever squabbling with God’. He 
went on to conclude that Buddha and Eckhart, along with himself, all taught the 
same thing, only in necessarily different forms.®’ 

One will be better placed to assess the full implications of such parallels with 
religious belief systems, including the mystical, after having examined the 
relationship between religion and morality, in particular with reference to 
Schopenhauer’s own ethical writings. But here I suggest that Schopenhauer’s 
explanatory hypothesis reaches a limit and that it draws upon religious explanatory 
hypotheses even to go so far as that limit. Thomas Whittaker tried to balance such 
tensions within Schopenhauer’s thought, and between philosophy and religion as 
understood by Schopenhauer, in stating: 


Religion, if we take this to include mysticism, at once rises above philosophy and falls 
below it. As ‘metaphysics of the people,’ it is a mythological expression of philosophical 
truth: as mysticism, it is a kind of ‘epi-philosophy’. Beyond pure philosophy, Schopenhauer 
does not profess to go; but he accepts what the mystics say as the description of a 
positive experience which becomes accessible when supreme insight is attained 
intuitivel y.© 


Whittaker may be correct in so far as what Schopenhauer believed about religion 
and his own system, but the tensions regarding religion and philosophy within his 
system which I am seeking to illustrate, suggest that religion and philosophy, with 
regard to the noumenal, cannot be placed in any metaphysical hierarchy concerning 
their validity. 

Considering the foregoing evidence in this and the preceding chapters, we can 
now affirm that, certain contradictions in Schopenhauer’s writings aside, it is clear 
that Schopenhauer was not the fervently anti-religious atheist he is portrayed to be, 
and neither is his thought devoid of value for theological inquiry. In particular, his 
relevance to the theodicy debate, as a counter to overtly optimistic systems such as 
Hegel’s and his relevance to the whole issue of demythologizing are all important 
areas of contact. Furthermore, he offers a significant interpretation of religion 
which aids comparative analysis of diverse faiths. More significant still, he regarded 
himself not as the arch-enemy of religion, but rather as the ‘defender of the core’ of 
‘eternal truths’ which he saw inherent in the world’s major religions. He admired 
and yet criticized D.F. Strauss, and heavily criticized Feuerbach’s critique of 
Christianity (saying theology was anthropomorphism, not anthropology),® while 
he went on to label Darwin’s thought (with which he was not fully familiar) as 
‘downright empiricism’. It was the corrupt and unsustainable outward forms of 
religion which he often opposed, never the essential character and truths contained 
beneath these. He stated that his attack upon the shell of religion was so virulent 
because he sought to protect the core underneath which he so cherished: ‘There is 
nothing in which we have to distinguish the kernel from the shell so much as in 


66 MS IV, 387. 

67 Tbid., 387-8. 

68 Whittaker, Thomas: Schopenhauer, London, Archibald, Constable & Co.. 1909, 83. 
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Christianity. Just because I value this kernel highly, I sometimes treat the shell with 
little ceremony; yet it is thicker than is often supposed.’ His ethics he deemed to 
be in full accord with Christian Doctrines’! which he saw as sharing a similar 
emphasis upon renunciation with his own philosophy. In essence, all of this suggests 
Schopenhauer was something of a mystic who harboured a sincere and longing 
hope for universal salvation, despite the harsh realities which his emphasis upon 
experience forced him to face up to in so vivid a manner. Nietzsche’s judgement of 
Schopenhauer’s thought as being ‘honest atheism, dishonest pessimism’, has been 
discussed by David Berman.’” But we have suggested that one should go further 
still and question the validity of the purported atheism, as well as the purported 
pessimism. We have sought to illustrate that Schopenhauer’s thought has many 
parallels with religious belief systems, and that he utilizes many of their key ideas. 
We have also noted that this is linked to Schopenhauer’s (often surreptitious) 
efforts to go beyond Kant’s ‘limits’ and to try and say something of our relation 
with the transcendent. If one theme from religious belief systems appears to permeate 
Schopenhauer’s thought, it is this salvific ‘path’ to the mystical, this transcendence 
of the empirical and miserable world. In turn, this has ethical implications. We now 
turn to examine this notion of transcendence in greater detail. 


§3 Truth, Morality and Salvation 


Thus Schopenhauer is not the absolute enemy of religion, for he recognizes the 
Merits as well as the faults of many systems of faith and the nature of religion itself. 
We have noted, for example, that Schopenhauer valued what he saw as the true 
character and purpose of Christianity. Irvine believed he sought to steer ‘a middle 
course between theism and complete agnosticism’.’? This suggestion is probably 
accurate, although it is unlikely that Schopenhauer would have admitted to it. 
Irvine shared with Schopenhauer the belief that Christianity was not simply about 
events in history but was rather concerned with human nature at its deepest level.”4 
It is in this light that one should understand Schopenhauer’s view of the function of 
religion as a surrogate metaphysics. The inherent quest for meaning in human 
nature finds some fulfilment in the world’s religions: ‘they completely take the 
place of an objectively true system of metaphysics, since they lift man above 
himself and above existence in time, as well, perhaps, as such a system ever 
could.’’> But where does this leave Schopenhauer’s own explanatory hypothesis, if 
religious ones lift the human above his or herself as well as any system could? 
Aside from the fact of course (which Schopenhauer partly acknowledged in his 
‘Dialogue on Religion’) that it is not possible to attain an ‘objectively true system 
of metaphysics’, this somewhat begrudging praise of religion and its transcendental 
character actually can be seen to afford religion a similar functional role to 
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Schopenhauer’s own system, save the difference in the quantity of allegorical and 
mythological content of the two systems (but not truth content). What is important 
here is that the explanatory hypotheses, in both cases, are not just concerned with 
describing the world, but they seek to illustrate a path of ‘deliverance’, that is, to 
offer a doctrine of salvation for human beings. 

Immanuel Kant believed that the three fundamental questions his philosophy set 
out to grapple, namely, “What can I know?’, ‘What must I do?’ and ‘What may I 
hope?’ could all be reduced to the further question of ‘What is the Human Being ?’7® 
Thus the questions come together to unite epistemological, moral and soteriological 
concerns. In Hiibscher’s view, Schopenhauer unites these questions in a superior 
fashion to Kant.’’ Indeed, Part II of this volume is concerned with illustrating that 
both Schopenhauer and Kant seem to come closest to religious belief systems when 
they speak of morality. But, first, we turn to examine how Schopenhauer makes the 
journey which facilitates his attempt to unite Kant’s three key questions, that is, the 
navigation of his ‘humble path’. 


§4 Transcendence and the Limits of Enquiry 


We have noted how, for Schopenhauer, the concept of God gradually became more 
and more empty until he ceased to employ it in 1812. Schopenhauer could not bear 
tolerance of a ‘hollow name’ which served to allow one to live a customary routine 
more comfortably,’® and hence the reason why he preferred the theology of Dionysius 
the Areopagite, where God is: 


something wholly and entirely inaccessible to our knowledge. This theology is the only 
true one; but it has no substance at all. Admittedly it says and tells us nothing, and it 
consists merely in the declaration that it is well aware of this and cannot be otherwise.’? 


Of course, such a sense of humility in the face of being itself is hardly exclusive to 
either Dionysius or Schopenhauer, but it is directed by the latter at the pretensions 
of the anthropomorphic and rationalist contortions of the theologians and religious 
philosophers in his day. The analogical character of theology and the transcendental 


76 The passage in Kant where these questions are raised is Critique of Pure Reason, B 832-3. Kant 
added the fourth question in outlining these questions on other occasions (Werke XI, 414; Werke XI, 
25). Note, again, that Gonzales’ thesis is that Schopenhauer’s approach to the human condition offers a 
‘back door’ to questions about God. Again, I stress that his ethics and doctrine of salvation offer a more 
direct engagement with such ultimate and religiously significant questions 

" Hiibscher, PSIC, 421 

?8 Ibid., 16. 

ee Schopenhauer, MS III, 376 Here, also, Schopenhauer states that we must avoid the pitfalls of 
€quivocation which follow when we apply our terms to what ‘God’ signifies. He also refers to Pseudo- 
Dionysius’ Mystical Theology in this passage and the notion of exexetva (‘beyond’) Schopenhauer 
believes Dionysius stated that, although all the predicates of God can be denied, none can be confirmed. 
However, Schopenhauer’s later thought also renders all talk of the ‘beyond’ paradoxical in a manner 
similar to the device from mystical theology of ‘negating the negation’, that is, the apophatic element 
1S N€ver in isolation from cataphatic elements and, indeed, eventually becomes negated itself. Cf the 
discussion of this notion in Turner, Denys: The Darkness of God, Cambridge, CUP, 1995, esp. ch. 11. 
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method are acknowledged by Schopenhauer as valid and meaningful paths to be 
pursued. Admittedly, a major stumbling block in relating Schopenhauer to theology, 
rather than simply to religion in general, is his continued insistence on the divorce 
of theology and philosophy. Yet it may be suggested that it was more the divorce of 
anthropomorphic (and hence egoistic) religion from philosophy, rather than the 
ultimate subject matter of theology, which he really sought. Thus — as he frequently 
crossed the boundaries and intermingled the subject matter of both himself — it is 
fair, in assessing his thoughts, to keep the distinctions as blurred as he left them. 
For all his attempts to separate the two realms, his own arguments citing religion as 
the ‘metaphysics of the people’ call all such attempts into question. It is following 
from such considerations that I suggest there can be no rigid ‘hierarchy of 
metaphysical’ systems if all end in the realm of the noumenal, the ‘unknowable’, 
call it what one will. The problem is that, elsewhere, Schopenhauer suggests the 
opposite, with systems such as his own being self-verifying and superior to the 
‘popular metaphysics’, the religions of the world which are systems which look 
elsewhere for verification.®° To illustrate this tension further, consider one of 
Schopenhauer’s more detailed definitions of metaphysics: 


By metaphysics I understand all so-called knowledge that goes beyond the possibility of 
all experience, and so beyond nature or the given phenomenal appearance of things, in 
order to give information about that by which, in some sense or other, this experience or 
nature is conditioned, or in popular language, about that which is hidden behind nature, 
and renders nature possible.®! 


Despite this, Schopenhauer goes on to still insist that metaphysics nonetheless 
remains immanent; so, again, there emerges a tension regarding the limits of 
human enquiry: 


Metaphysics thus remains immanent, and does not become transcendent; for it never 
tears itself entirely from experience, but remains the mere interpretation and explanation 
thereof, as it never speaks of the thing-in-itself otherwise than in its relation to the 
phenomenon ... . Accordingly, it is the science of experience; but the universal and the 
whole of all experience are its subject and its source.®2 


The tension arises because Schopenhauer tries to explain the metaphysical in 
terms and concepts which remain firmly rooted in the world of experience. However, 
despite his empirical emphasis, Schopenhauer frequently argued that physics always 
reached the point which it could never go beyond when it strayed into the realm of 
philosophy, that is — for Schopenhauer — metaphysics.83 But amongst the most 
paradoxical of issues concerning Schopenhauer is that, on the one hand, he insists 
upon trying to remain a true Kantian, emphasizing the importance of experience, as 
well as saying that philosophy’s concern is with this world alone. He accepts 
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Kant’s Prolegomena as valid for his own metaphysical system.* Yet, conversely, it 
becomes evident that his metaphysical quest leads him again and again ‘beyond’ 
the phenomenal realm and experience into the ‘unknowable’ realm of the noumenal.®> 

One might ask whether this is a fundamental contradiction of his philosophy by 
itself or is rather the logical direction in which such a transcendental system must 
proceed: paradoxes emerge as the limits of knowledge are reached. After all, Kant’s 
analysis of the antinomies facilitated the construction of his own system. The 
answer could possibly be that Schopenhauer is guilty both of contradiction and of 
the fact that his system merely proceeds in the direction which it must. 
Schopenhauer’s thought began with epistemology and ended with ethics and 
soteriology, yet it is a mistake to view this as a ‘linear progression’. The shape of 
his thought seems to be more holistic, in intention at least, and, if one is not to 
misrepresent him, a circular model might be the closest one might come to a 
diagrammatic portrayal of his philosophy. If epistemology leads into Schopenhauer’s 
ethics then, by virtue of the fact that here one comes to the edge of the noumenal, to 
the bounds of metaphysics, his ethics leads one back once again to the most 
pressing questions of epistemology. This suggests that Schopenhauer is, indeed, 
attempting to unite Kant’s three key questions. Nonetheless, it will emerge that 
none of this helps to remove fully the problems to which certain tensions in 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy give rise. Indeed, the irony will become evident in that 
Schopenhauer’s own system must learn from the ‘metaphysics of the people’, the 
religious belief systems, in order to justify the coherence of his own. 

Schopenhauer himself distinguished between philosophical metaphysics (which 
relies upon a ‘doctrine of conviction’, that is, what is internal, for verification and 
validity) and religion, that is, ‘popular metaphysics’, which takes its authority from 
an external source, the ‘doctrine of faith’ (that is, based upon evidence referred to as 
revelation).86 Yet curiously, Schopenhauer was, elsewhere, once again apt to blur the 
distinctions, even to the extent of judging his own philosophy, somewhat immodestly, 
in similar, universal terms: ‘Within the limitations of human knowledge in general, 
my philosophy is the real solution to the riddle of the world. In this sense it can be 
called a revelation and as such is inspired by the spirit of truth.’8’ Despite his critique 
of other ‘grand narratives’ (not a term, of course, which he actually employed) it 
seems beyond doubt that Schopenhauer believed in the validity of at least one 
absolute grand narrative — his own explanatory hypothesis and metaphysical system.®® 


4 WR IL, 183. 

85 Cf. Chapters 7 and 8. 

8° Cf. WR II, 168 

87 MS IV, 366. 

88 Note a parallel here with Nietzsche: if Nietzsche’s assertions that all is perspectival and that there 
are no facts only interpretations, that truth, as such, does not really exist, then what is the status of such 
beliefs? May one accept them as true, as facts, as part of a universalizable explanatory hypothesis? 
Surely not, or Nietzsche falls prone to the dilemma of the Sorites paradox. In recent debates the 
question is whether one should adopt a revisionary realism, and/or a critical realism, rather than 
abandon all attempts to seek truth. Cf., for example, Middleton, J. Richard and Walsh, B.J.. Truth is 
Stranger than it Used to be — Biblical Faith in a Postmodern Age, London, SPCK, 1995; Markham, 
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Thus Schopenhauer’s relation to the noumenal was never as clearly defined as 
that of Kant and quite deliberately so, for he sought to go beyond Kant - if not in 
terms of the ultimate bounds of reason, then certainly with regard to the understanding 
of existence and its ground. P.F. Strawson has, of course, suggested that Kant was 
apt also to stray beyond his own rules: 


In order to set limits to coherent thinking, it is not necessary, as Kant, in spite of his 
disclaimers, attempted to do, to think both sides of those limits. It is enough to think up 
to them. No philosopher in any book has come nearer to achieving this strenuous aim 
than Kant himself in the Critique of Pure Reason.®° 


Strawson means that Kant’s great achievement was in defining the limits of coherent 
thinking, as opposed to when he tried to say something about what is beyond such 
limits. Schopenhauer is guilty of attempting to ‘think both sides’ of such limits 
much more than Kant. This is particularly demonstrated by his assertion that our 
inner being, belonging to the world of the thing-in-itself, allows some possibility of 
gaining ‘some data for explaining the connexion between the world of phenomena 
and the being-in-itself of things. Here, therefore, lies the path on which I have gone 
beyond Kant and the limit he set.’?° But, despite his assertion that one does not 
fully gain knowledge of the inner being in itself this way, only its connection to the 
phenomenal world, it is thus that Schopenhauer embarked upon the road to paradox 
and contradiction. It is arguable that, in relation to ethics, Kant himself did, indeed, 
Strain his own rules.?! Schopenhauer attempts to go beyond those rules while trying 
to insist that he remained within them. But he could not do otherwise if he was to 
attempt to add anything to the Kantian system. 

Hence Schopenhauer not only seeks to answer questions which Kant had left 
unanswered but, in attempting to answer them, also wishes to bear Kant’s rules for 
metaphysics in mind. What is significant here is that his method in attempting this 
difficult feat draws much from religious thought. It was thus that he asserted that 
the highest point in all religions lay in their mystical elements, which were beyond 
conceptualization, and hence knowledge, in the normal sense.?* Of course, this 
would curry no favour with logical, analytical philosophers, but then Schopenhauer 
certainly would never have wished his philosophy, which stressed the primacy of 
perception and the value of intuition, so to do. For such conformity to particular 
critical schools within philosophy could only be achieved by sacrificing his 
understanding of the ‘better consciousness’, the notion of which he developed from 
a mixture of romanticism and mysticism. 

This method of grasping after the meaning of existence helps shed more light 
upon Schopenhauer’s criticisms of formalized religion and adds weight to the 
refutation of the description of his philosophy as atheistic in the general (absolute) 
sense. It is the movement from the empirical to the examination of our inner, most 
immediate consciousness which allows Schopenhauer the attempt to approach the 
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noumenal realm, albeit to bring about a greater understanding of the phenomenal. 
Individualistic tendencies cannot escape the metaphysical speculations which stretch 
human reason to its limits. Yet the limits of human reason do not take this inherent 
human urge for meaning up to the point where it finds any real, as opposed to what 
is ultimately contrived or artificial, satisfaction. The transcendental method, via the 
fluctuations between empirical observation and inner reflection, seeks a higher 
form of satisfaction. This is not merely personal, which would never be a higher 
form of satisfaction owing to the universal aspects of these questions, it is rather 
above all practical, even soteriological. As Hiibscher puts it, the aim of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy ‘is to have a direct effect on our life, it is meant to be 

. a Signpost to the formation and mastery of life. Schopenhauer teaches us to 
know the world, and to look into its heart’.?? So Schopenhauer’s own ‘grand 
narrative’, like so many theologies and religious belief systems, maintains the 
significance of what Hiibscher calls the universal philosophizing of the world’s 
mystery.”4 It is here we see that Schopenhauer enters into the realm of ‘faith’. As to 
this mystery, Schopenhauer thus defended the allegorical and mystical nature of 
religions because they helped communicate truths which otherwise could not be 
revealed. Thus he even asserts their necessity: 


In fact, it might perhaps be asserted that some absolute inconsistencies and contradictions, 
some actual absurdities, are an essential ingredient of a complete religion; for these are 
just the stamp of its allegorical nature, and the only suitable way of making the ordinary 
mind and uncultured understanding feel what would be incomprehensible to it, namely 
that religion deals with an entirely different order of things, an order of things-in- 
themselves. In the presence of such an order the laws of this phenomenal world, according 
to which it must speak, disappear.?> 


Here one sees Schopenhauer transcending the PSR, for he declares that the laws 
which follow from PSR no longer apply in relation to the noumenal. Again, he 
mirrors the method of religious explanatory hypotheses. Ultimately, for 
Schopenhauer, too, it is the unknowable realm that must be approached, in addition 
to the empirical observation of the world of experience, for the answers to the 
ultimate questions concerning existence (and hence for salvation). Yet is this what 
Kant said our faculties of understanding could not do, and did not Schopenhauer 
agree with him? To the first question, the answer must, of course, be yes. The 
answer to the second is bound up with the purpose of the whole of Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy — he sought the answer to what he termed the ‘riddle of the universe’. 
To do so required going beyond Kant and seeking to gain some form of understanding 
in relation to the mysterious realm beyond the phenomenal world of experience and 
beyond the limits of reason as laid down by Kant.® It is the apprehension of Being 
itself with which Schopenhauer is concerned. 


”3 Hiibscher, PSIC, 422f. 
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Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the will is not his final word with regard to the thing-in-itself. His ethical— 
soteriological thought demonstrates this, as I will argue in Part III of this thesis. 
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§5 The Way of Transcendence in Schopenhauer: towards a Moral Interpretation 
of Religion 


We have been concerned with the further explication of Schopenhauer’s method 
and with demonstrating that, despite its opposition to optimistic systems and 
anthropomorphic theologies, it is not a hopeless, nihilistic system of pessimism 
which Schopenhauer would rather one embraces, but a more earnest and engaging 
search for answers to the fundamental questions of existence. For Schopenhauer, 
this involves the empirical assessment of the world and the transcendental method 
combined. His desire to embrace Kant’s achievement, and yet somehow surpass it, 
involves moving more into the realm of what religion has traditionally been 
concerned with, although he sometimes insists it is more simply the case of dealing 
with the metaphysical concerns of humanity. In relation to these questions, rigid 
concepts and reasonable certitude cannot be expected. Instead, as with religion, 
more analogical and apophatic methods of understanding and explanation must be 
employed to seek out what ultimate truths there might be. 

But Schopenhauer believes his dismissal of causal relation between the noumenal 
and phenomenal spheres constitutes a major departure point from (theistic) religion. 
The world is will and representation at one and the same time. He believes that 
he thus avoids many of the pitfalls theology encounters in its trying to apply a 
concept only valid for the world of experience (causation) to a realm where it is 
meaningless (the noumenal). This demands further clarification of the notion of 
Schopenhauer’s metaphysics. As an attempt to move ‘beyond’ the boundaries of 
purely physical explanation, as well as the Kantian strictures upon human 
knowledge, his metaphysics, in essence, can only ever be a somewhat contrived 
surpassing of both, for the noumenal is, after all, unknowable. The question is 
whether it would be better to do away with talk of such an unknowable thing 
altogether — as Hegel did — or to try to build some method of gaining insight into 
the nature of being, existence and the world in reference to this noumenal sphere, 
as religious belief systems attempt to do. That Schopenhauer commended the 
theology of Dionysius and utilized many other mystical theologians is telling 
here. For just as Dionysius and other mystical theologians observed the misery of 
the world without, they also sought the path to truth concerning what lies beyond 
this world ‘within’.?”? Schopenhauer, like them, sought to approach being itself 
and thereby to comprehend existence, by turning to the human, by looking within.%* 
Schopenhauer acknowledged that Kant’s transcendental method led him to the 
Same quest: 


We therefore compare all the dogmatists to people who imagine that, if only they go 
straight forward long enough, they will come to the end of the world; but Kant had then 
circumnavigated the globe, and had shown that, because it is round, we cannot get out of 
it by horizontal movement, but that by perpendicular movement it is perhaps possible to 


97 Recall, however, that mystical theologians, such as Dionysius, also stressed the importance of the 
cataphatic, as well as the apophatic way 
98 That is, attention to epistemology, experience and consciousness (including moral). 
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do so. It can also be said that Kant’s teaching gives the insight that the beginning and end 
of the world are to be sought not without us, but rather within.” 


Of course, Kant was wary of making such bold claims for himself,!©° but 
Schopenhauer believed Kant’s method took him thus far. However, he undoubtedly 
wanted to go further into the ‘darkness’ than Kant — hence he followed the mystics 
‘beyond’, so to speak. Schopenhauer summarized this method with a quotation from 
Eckhart, that man ‘seek not God outside himself’.!9! One arrives back at Kant’s three 
questions concerning what one may know, what one should do and what one may 
hope. The self is the key to knowledge (epistemological), the practical, the ‘doing’ 
helps one to understand and live in the world in a better fashion (ethics). The hope, of 
course involves one longing for salvation. Thus Kant accepted the idea of God, hence 
religion, as a postulate of pure practical reason for the purposes of achieving the 
highest good, a term which represents that for which one may and should hope. 
Hence Kant’s conclusion is the moral religion. We will seek to demonstrate that 
Schopenhauer’s attempt to unite Kant’s three questions leads him to a moral conclusion 
which is every bit akin to a ‘moral theology’ as Kant’s moral system. 

Schopenhauer’s method depends upon his understanding of the underlying unity 
of being which was to be the foundation of his ethics and hence the inspiration for 
compassion,!02 which Schopenhauer took over from Christianity and Buddhism 
and pronounced as the highest virtue. The questions concerning self therefore 
reciprocally relate to the questions concerning the wider world, with other beings 
and, indeed, what lies beyond. In theological terms, it is the way to knowledge of 
self to better knowledge of/harmony with the world and on to knowledge of God/ 
Ultimate Reality or Nirvana so prevalent in mysticism and other forms of spirituality. 
We have noted how Schopenhauer, in his discourse on establishing the truth and the 
inability of natural sciences to achieve this concerning the ultimate questions 
confronting humanity, argues that philosophy is concerned with the what of this 
world, rather than the whence or why. But even the ‘what’ is approached via 
understanding what it is to be human: 


Indeed, it might be said that everyone knows without further help what the world is, for 
he himself is the subject of knowing of which the world is representation, and so far this 
would be true. But this knowledge is a knowledge of perception, is in the concrete. The 
task of philosophy is to reproduce this in the abstract, to raise to a permanent rational 
knowledge successive, variable perceptions, and generally all that the wide concept of 
feeling embraces and describes merely negatively as not abstract, distinct, rational 
knowledge. Accordingly, it must be a statement in the abstract of the nature of the whole 
world, of the whole as well as of all the parts.! 


What Schopenhauer is saying here is that philosophy helps to represent abstractly 
the understanding of both the individual self and the wider world which is inherent 


°9 WR I, 420-21. 
100 As discussed in relation to his own philosophical humility, or agnosis, in Chapter 5 
'01 WR II, 612. Eckhart’s works, Pffeifer edn, vol. 1, 626 


102 Thus this is the dominant argument in his Basis for Morality, that is, metaphysics in practice. 
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and natural to each human being. The ‘wider picture’ must be examined. What is 
perceived dimly concerning the key existential questions, philosophy — following 
Schopenhauer’s method here — helps to focus more clearly. The object here is to go 
beyond what is merely representation, to traverse the phantasm and somehow come 
to ‘apprehend’ that which is reality and underlies the whole realm of experience. 
For so many explanatory hypotheses, whether religious or secular, the key to 
constructing a meaningful interpretive framework in relation to such concerns is 
the human being. 

So Schopenhauer actually mirrors much of the (anti-egoistic) anthropological 
turn in modern theology, despite his misgivings about anthropomorphism in theology. 
Thus here, in this particular pretension to surpass Kant, one finds Schopenhauer 
following a similar quest to that undertaken by the transcendental Thomists. For 
example, in certain ways, Karl Rahner’s doctoral dissertation, Spirit in the World, 
can be said to belong to the same genre as Schopenhauer’s World as Will and 
Representation. The anthropological way into the transcendental method is embraced 
by both in an effort to understand that ‘riddle of the Universe’, albeit with differing 
intentions and conclusions. To illustrate this, one needs only to see how these 
authors focus upon a common methodological theme. Rahner states that metaphysics 
is the human’s first and last science,' reflecting Schopenhauer’s assertion of the 
inherent need for it. Hence Rahner states: 


But because we know the world objectively [here meaning sense-intuition], we are 
always turning back to ourselves in a complete return; in turning out to the world we 
have turned back to ourselves. But then the horizon of the possible experience of the 
world necessarily becomes a theme in itself, metaphysics becomes a theme in man’s 
existence. Insofar as we ask about the world known by man, the world and the man 
asking are already placed in question all the way back to their absolute ground, to a 
ground which always lies beyond the bounds within man’s grasp, beyond the world.!05 


In both Schopenhauer and the transcendental Thomists, then, we confront the 
world of experience and it confronts us with the self. We confront the self and it 
turns us back to further consider the world. Yet all the time, the fundamental issue 
is ontological — a quest to ‘understand’ being-itself and being-in-itself. Such a 
method implies a belief that the metaphysical urge of the human cries out for 
satisfaction which cannot be attained by remaining within the restrictive bounds of 
the Kantian system of epistemology. 


Conclusion: Truth and Transcendence 


I have examined the relationship between religion and philosophy in Schopenhauer’s 
thought and considered his interpretation of religion as a form of ‘surrogate 
metaphysics’ for the masses. We have argued that Schopenhauer does not reject 
religion completely. He shuns dogmatic forms of religion, just as he shuns dogmatic 


104 Rahner, Karl. Spirit in the World, London, Sheed & Ward, 1979, 406. 
105 Thid., 407. 
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philosophy. Indeed, we have noted that Schopenhauer was influenced by three 
major faiths in particular, namely, Christianity, Buddhism and Hinduism. 
Schopenhauer was especially influenced by mysticism in its many and diverse 
forms. He naturally saw it as supplementing his own transcendental idealism. But 
his critique of religion is thus called into question. 

We have sought to draw a functional parallel between certain forms of philosophy 
and certain forms of religion in their quests to construct an explanatory hypothesis 
which provides not only meaning, but also direction and hope. In short, in philosophy 
as in theology, one finds soteriological explanatory hypotheses. Building upon 
such conclusions, we will seek to illustrate that, in his leading towards a doctrine of 
salvation, Schopenhauer extols the merits of the virtuous life and asceticism as 
ways of quelling egoistic willing and hence of self-transcendence. The goal is a 
greater ‘understanding’, a non-conceptual awareness of unconditioned being. 
Metaphysics and morals become entwined. As such, Schopenhauer’s philosophy is 
also a soteriological explanatory hypothesis. 

The ‘humble path’ may be defined thus: Schopenhauer employs a paradoxical 
method which seeks some ‘awareness’ of the transcendent, yet insists his metaphysics 
itself remains ‘immanent’. He nonetheless strives to conform to this method’s own 
logical consistency. One seeks to understand existence by confronting it under the 
limits of possible understanding within that existence. This involves examining the 
most immediate form of existence, namely the inner perception of the human 
awareness of itself. Yet, in stretching the limits of experience and knowledge still 
further, to their absolute boundary-line, Schopenhauer believed, as did Rahner, that 
here being-itself communicates ‘higher truths’ to the knowing subject who seeks to 
understand the mystery of being and to live a fuller existence in the light of this. 
Fundamentally, mystery is where both leave their reader in conceptual terms (hence 
Schopenhauer has to break his own ‘rules’, regarding the PSR). This is a key 
insight which Schopenhauer shares with modern theology. The ‘vertical dimension’ 
of metaphysical enquiry remains a ‘this-worldly’ dimension. 

The transcendental capacity in humanity must be enacted in order to solve its 
most pressing problems and meet its fundamental concerns. The ‘better 
consciousness’ is not really consciousness at all. It even veers off the end of the 
‘vertical dimension’: it is where the human apprehends being-in-itself in the ‘fullest’ 
way possible for the human. Little wonder refuge is taken by Schopenhauer in the 
language of mystical theology in order to express this theory. 

Part I of this volume has sought to illustrate that the relation of Schopenhauer’s 
thought to religion is more complex than interpreters often suggest. We will expand 
upon the major elements of the parallels between his thought and religious belief 
Systems in the chapters which follow, particularly the ethical parallels, his own 
‘mystical’ doctrine and the doctrine of salvation which ends in nothingness. As 
Bykhovsky suggests, when one begins with examining Schopenhauer’s rejection of 
the traditional theistic explanatory hypotheses, yet goes on to examine parallels 
between Schopenhauer’s thought and religious belief systems, the results can be 
surprising: 


Such is the reverse side of Schopenhauer’s ‘a-theism’, the facade of which turns out to 
be not genuine atheism, disbelief, but a godless religion, the mystical cult of Non-being. 
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It replaces the ‘other’ world with the anti-world, the original sin with the will to life, the 
bliss of paradise with the will to non-willing, the Apocalypse with nothing.! 


Hence we have sought to challenge aspects of Schopenhauer’s critique of religion 
because his own system draws upon and shares much with religion itself. We have 
introduced the question concerning his belief that his own system is a superior form 
of explanatory hypothesis to religious belief systems. We have also raised the point 
that his own system, like those religious ones, closely links morality to the quest for 
salvation. I am seeking to illustrate that the major concerns of Schopenhauer’s 
thought bring one to consider the relationship between metaphysics and morality: 
coming to understand the world better is coming to be more virtuous at one and the 
same time. Here, of course, doctrines of salvation come to the fore and so one 
comes to the interrelationship between religion, metaphysics and morality. Yet, just 
as in his relationship to religion in general, concerning religion and its relationship 
to morality, there are two sides to Schopenhauer. On the one hand is the critical 
side, where Schopenhauer decries Kant’s moral principle and framework. On the 
other is his own basis for morality which, once again, leads one into the realm of 
metaphysics and mystery. We will now turn to explore the relation of religion to 
morality, with regard to Schopenhauer’s thought, in greater detail. 


106 Bykhovsky, Schopenhauer and the Ground of Existence, 174 
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Chapter 4 


Reason and the Foundation of Ethics: 
Schopenhauer’s Rejection of the Kantian 
Moral System 


Introductory Remarks 


In the preceding chapter it was argued that Schopenhauer’s methodology took him 
from the epistemological to the metaphysical and on to the ethical—soteriological 
realm of concern, which he saw as the pinnacle of his philosophy.! It also sought to 
demonstrate that Schopenhauer had been significantly influenced by religious thought 
and this helped him to make such a methodological journey. It was suggested that a 
circular model was a more accurate representation of his method and its movement 
between the questions of knowledge, metaphysics and morality.” As early as 1813, 
Schopenhauer declares in his notebook: 


In my hands and perhaps in my mind there is developed a work, a philosophy, which is 
to be ethics and metaphysics in one, for hitherto these were just as falsely separated as 
was man into body and soul. The work expands and the parts grow together and by 
degrees like a child in the womb. 


Thus Schopenhauer seeks to construct an explanatory hypothesis which brings the 
fundamental questions of morality under the same speculative umbrella as the 
fundamental concerns of metaphysics. The late Iris Murdoch displayed a similar 
understanding of this merging of methods in the conclusion to her publication 
based upon the 1982 Gifford Lectures: 


Perhaps here the beginning is the circular nature of metaphysical argument itself, whereby 
the arguer combines an appeal to ordinary observation with an appeal to moral attitude. 
The process involves connecting together different considerations and pictures so that 
they give each other mutual support. Thus, for example, there appears to be an internal 
relation between truth and goodness and knowledge. I have argued in this sense from 
cases of art and skill and ordinary work and ordinary moral discernment, where we 


WR I, 271 ff. 

2 As Schopenhauer’s dialogue ‘On Religion’ demonstrates, he regarded religion as a form of 
metaphysics. 

3 MS I, 59. This, of course, challenges Schopenhauer’s own contention that all his key ideas were in 
place from an early age ~ at least concerning the degree of their formation. Nicholls also supports a 
more developmental interpretation of Schopenhauer’s thought in this respect. Cf. ‘The Influence of 
Eastern Thought on Schopenhauer’s Doctrine of the Thing in Itself’, 171 ff. 
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establish truth and reality by an insight which is an exercise of virtue. Perhaps that is the 
beginning, which is also our deepest and closest ordinary experience.* 


The three chapters which follow examine Schopenhauer’s moral philosophy in 
detail. Firstly, we will examine Schopenhauer’s critique of Kant’s attempts at 
formulating the basic principle of morality, in order to assess how accurate his 
criticisms are. This leads, in Chapter 5, into an analysis of the question concerning 
the relationship between religion and morality. Chapter 6 evaluates Schopenhauer’s 
own attempt to discern the basis of morality. 


Part I: §1 Laying the Foundation of Ethics 


Christopher Janaway believes it to be more the case that Schopenhauer simply 
utilized parts of Kant’s thought in his own project, rather than, as other commentators 
have suggested, seeking to correct and perfect it. Janaway expresses the belief that 
‘Schopenhauer’s ultimate goal was never to produce an extended version of Kant’s 
epistemologically based philosophy, but merely to incorporate large portions of it 
into a metaphysics that would solve the “riddle” of the self and the world.’5 However, 
whilst it is certainly true that Schopenhauer was not quite the philosophical diptych, 
in tandem with Kant, which Magee portrays him to be® (too many differences exist 
between the finer points of their methods and agendas), Janaway overlooks the fact 
that Schopenhauer did see himself as bringing to completion the fundamental tasks 
of philosophy which he saw Kant as seeking to fulfil. It appears that, in order to 
understand Schopenhauer’s philosophical system as well as possible, an engagement 
with his ethical thought is essential. Indeed, Irvine went as far as to remark that the 
only translator who could be said to have truly understood and accurately represented 
Schopenhauer’s thought in English was Arthur Broderick Bullock.’ It is no 
coincidence that Bullock happened to be the first translator of Schopenhauer’s On 
The Basis Of Morality.’ Indeed, more recent Schopenhauer scholars have pointed to 
these moral concerns as evidence that Schopenhauer’s thought continues to hold 
relevance today. Cartwright believes he was first and foremost a moral philosopher 
and that ‘recognizing the moral and humanistic bases that define Schopenhauer’s 
philosophical project should help defuse unfair attitudes towards his philosophy’ .? 
In a similar vein, Janaway argues that Schopenhauer raises crucial questions 
concerning ‘the nature of the self, its relation to the world, and the possibilities of 


4 Murdoch, Iris: Metaphysics as A Guide to Morals, London, Penguin, 1992, 51}. 

> Janaway, Christopher: Self and World in Schopenhauer’s Philosophy, Oxford, Clarendon, 1989, 5 

6 Magee, Philosophy of Schopenhauer, ch.3 and passim. 
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its misery or salvation. It is [Janaway’s] belief that a reading of Schopenhauer 
greatly and happily broadens our understanding of the questions that should be 
debated by philosophers with an interest in the self.’!9 Hence such arguments are 
important to an appreciation of why Schopenhauer’s system might be described as 
a soteriological explanatory hypothesis. In order to view how justified these claims 
are, we now turn to Schopenhauer’s moral thought itself and, first of all, examine 
his criticism of Kant’s ethical basis. Kant outlined this in the Grundlegung zur 
Metaphysik der Sitten, translated usually as the Groundings (or Groundwork/ 
Foundations) of the Metaphysics of Morals, that is, what Schopenhauer would call 
the basis of morality, or what could simply be termed the attempt to define the 
fundamental principle behind ethical theory. I have contended that in coming to 
consider Schopenhauer’s moral thought, one comes closer still to understanding his 
relation to religious thought, and the same could well be said of Kant. As Emil 
Fackenheim has pointed out (recalling Kant’s fundamental questions discussed in 
the preceding chapter), the question ‘what may I hope?’, fundamentally linked to 
the questions concerning what one can know and what one ought to do, is answered 
by religion: ‘not so much by exercise of an additional capacity, over and above the 
capacities for knowledge and moral action, but rather by somehow conjoining these 
two, and by recognising a limitation in their conjunction.’!! 


§2  Kant’s Argument in the Grundlegung 


There is no intention here to add to the voluminous commentaries upon Kant’s 
ethics, but rather to relate his groundings of morality to the issues concerning 
which we are engaging in this examination of Schopenhauer’s philosophy and its 
relation to religion and theology.!? Of course, critiques of Kantian ethics are legion, 
but this book is not primarily concerned with Kant. What it is concerned with is 
how Schopenhauer frames his critique and the strength and weaknesses of his 
arguments. I seek to examine such matters because I believe that his ethics leads 
him ultimately in the same direction in which Kant’s ethics led him: towards the 
construction of an explanatory hypothesis which grounds the moral in the noumenal, 
adding a teleological backdrop to the explanatory hypothesis by virtue of the fact 
that a moral account of ultimate reality is thereby provided. 

An examination of Kant’s Grundlegung is fundamental in order to understand 
his ethics as a whole, for it is in that work that he attempts to justify the employment 
of the categorical imperative as the guiding moral principle. It is also a significant 
work for understanding Kant’s later writings upon the relation between religion and 
morality. By the same token, Schopenhauer’s Basis of Morality helps illuminate 


10 Janaway, Self and World, 4. 

'! Fackenheim, Emil: ‘Immanuel Kant’ in: Smart et al. (eds), Nineteenth Century Religious Thought 
In The West, vol. I, Cambridge, UCP, 1985, 18. 
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both his metaphysics and his doctrine of salvation, in addition to his proposed 
foundation of ethics. For the purposes of this book, the question concerning the 
basis of morality is the point where one can both clearly understand Schopenhauer’s 
inheritance from Kant and yet also come to see a marked departure from Kant’s 
method in ethics. Paradoxically, as will become evident, this does not prevent both 
thinkers from following a similar (‘humble’) path in the formation of their 
soteriological explanatory hypotheses. 

In the Grundlegung, Kant is attempting to lay down the foundations of his 
metaphysics of morals, which he believes to be the ‘pure’ and rational part of moral 
philosophy. It concerns the a priori laws and principles which may go on to 
influence humans in their conduct, but here is separated from empirical and 
anthropological evidence as such: ‘For in the case of what it is to be morally good, 
that it conforms to the moral law is not enough; it must also be done for the sake of 
the moral law.’!3 Kant is here stating that ‘pure philosophy’ (by which he means 
ethics) must be given unimpeded licence, free from the influence of empirical 
principles, which he feels can mislead as to the true extent of how much an action 
is in accordance with the ‘moral law within’. Kant wishes to proceed analytically 
from the ‘ordinary’ conception of morality towards the basis of moral judgements 
which is the supreme principle of ethics. He then moves further towards the 
metaphysics of morals, distilling the ‘popular’ moral philosophy of the empirical 
influence which may confuse it and, finally, alters his method in the third section to 
the synthetic method whereby he seeks to show the validity of his principle, 
because of its dependence upon the concept of freedom and origination in pure 
practical reason. Along the way, he considers what actions are of true moral worth, 
and which ones are not; what the various definitions of the supreme principle, that 
is, the categorical imperative, are and the relation of this to ‘the highest good’ 
(happiness in direct proportion to virtue) which entails humanity’s working towards 
a moral ‘kingdom of ends’ where the principle reigns in a supreme manner. Kant’s 
main concern is the accordance of moral actions with the moral law solely out of 
the sense of duty to that law, which all ‘rational beings’ should realize, thanks to 
their faculty of reason, as the universal basis of morality and dignity of selfhood. In 
this respect, Kant’s ethics is thus usually deemed to be deontological, because 
divorced from experience and concerned solely with duty (deon) as far as moral 
worth is concerned (rather than consequences). It is also termed ‘formalistic’ as he 
seeks to define the supreme principle of morality which can guide one’s actions in 
accordance with this duty and hence involves much analysis of moral language, 
rather than with moral actions per se. The formalistic approach tries to get to the 
‘pure moral law’ by which one’s maxims for actions can be tested for their moral 
goodness. Finally, his ethics is likewise termed imperatival, because of the 
commanding nature of such duty for its own sake. In other words, to be morally 
good, I must act with full consistency in accordance only with maxims I could wish 
to become universal laws of conduct. 

There are a number of definitions provided of the categorical imperative, this 
supreme principle of morality, the earliest one in the Grundlegung being as follows: 
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‘I should never act except in such a way that I can also will that my maxim should 
become a universal law.’!4 I cannot pick and choose to do so when it suits me, or 
that would destroy the universal applicability and hence the moral worth. Of 
course, Kant acknowledges, only a purely good will, a ‘holy will’ could do so all 
the time, but that is besides the point: one must strive towards such a good will and 
hence the ‘kingdom of ends’ (being ends in themselves and not as the means to any 
other purpose being achieved). An emphasis upon motives is common to the ethics 
of Kant and Schopenhauer. 

However, it is important, owing to the nature of Schopenhauer’s criticisms of 
Kant, to bear in mind that, because of Kant’s argument and principle selected, he 
thus must presuppose a moral lawgiver who can ensure the eventual proportioning 
of virtue and happiness; hence the idea of God is allowed; likewise, he must 
presuppose the immortality of the soul to allow the accomplishment of this and the 
attainment of the good will and he must also presuppose human freedom — in the 
noumenal realm — to allow this to be achieved — all three ideas being simply 
‘speculative ideas of pure practical reason’. Kant discusses these ideas in particular 
detail in his Critique of Practical Reason, the second Critigue.'5 The Grundlegung 
actually works up to this presupposition of freedom in its third and final section, 
whereby the supreme principle is finally established: 


What else, then, can freedom of the will be but autonomy, i.e., the property that the will 
has of being a law unto itself? The proposition that the will is in every action a law to 
itself expresses, however, nothing but the principle of acting according to no other 
maxim than that which can at the same time have itself as a universal law as its object.!¢ 


Freedom, for Kant, thus entails the very possibility of that dimension of causality 
which makes morality possible.!7 Consider the preface to the second critique which 
makes this point clear as it takes up where the Grundlegung left off, but works in 
the opposite direction in order to attempt a justification of the supreme principle in 
its application. For unless one were capable of making the moral law the guide of 
one’s maxims of one’s own accord (and purely out of duty to this moral law), some 
incentive, some subjective interest, would influence the decision, thereby robbing 
any actions which followed of any purely moral worth (so Kant’s argument goes). 
Indeed, John Atwell has argued that this notion of our consciousness of freedom 
via the sense of moral obligation demonstrates that ‘Kant ties up his moral theory 
SO intimately with his account of human freedom that much of the former cannot be 
understood without some acquaintance with the latter’ .18 

Having thus introduced Kant’s principle for the foundation of ethics, we turn to 
examine Schopenhauer’s parallel work to the Grundlegung. 


'4 Thid., 402. 
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§3  Schopenhauer’s Basis of Morality 


The Basis of Morality was originally a prize essay submitted to the Royal Danish 
Society of Scientific Studies in 1839 and was famously denied the prize, despite the 
fact that Schopenhauer’s was the only entry. This, however, was not simply the all- 
too familiar scenario of his being denied recognition which only he thought he 
deserved; indeed, it could even be suggested that it was somewhat unjust of the 
Academy to deny him the prize. They did so upon the grounds that he had not 
sufficiently established the foundation of morality, and had relegated to an appendix 
the relation between metaphysics and ethics. Schopenhauer pointed out that it was 
anything but an ‘appendix’. In fact, in establishing a foundation which he said was 
‘diametrically opposed to Kant’s’,!9 he was actually proceeding, owing to the 
criteria set down by the Academy (which included anonymity), via a different 
approach to that taken in the ethical part of the WR. There he had inferred his ethics 
synthetically and a priori from his metaphysics. Here, in the BM, he could not 
assume his metaphysical foundation a priori, and thus had to argue on an analytical 
and a posteriori basis. Hence he worked towards the metaphysical proof of his 
foundation in this work. Indeed, Schopenhauer rightly points out that the question 
set by the Academy had not mentioned metaphysics,2° and so, in a very real sense, 
he was being punished for giving something in addition to what was required. In 
fact, the simple explanation, which commentators often overlook, is that he was 
probably mirroring the structure of Kant’s Grundlegung, in order to deal with the 
arguments therein on common ground.?! 

The first main part of the BM is the criticism of Kant’s basis of ethics. 
Schopenhauer took it as accepted that Kant’s was the most successful treatment of 
morality in philosophy prior to his own, and so somewhat reflects the first section 
of the Grundlegung which swept aside earlier, popular and ‘erroneous’ treatments 
of the matter in hand. Schopenhauer next laid down his own foundation of ethics, 
complete with relevant illustrations, and so mirrored the second section of Kant 
which moved from popular moral philosophy towards a metaphysics of morals 
(establishing the categorical imperative as the foundation for ethics, along the 
way). Schopenhauer’s final section was the ‘Metaphysical Explanation’ of his 
foundation of ethics and so was akin to Kant’s third section which sought to move 
from the metaphysics of morals towards a critique of Pure Practical Reason. Both 
works, then, are analytic in character, although Schopenhauer’s is far more a 
posteriori in approach than Kant’s.2* Hence, at this stage, one sees a descriptive 
emphasis in Schopenhauer contrasted with Kant’s formalistic approach. 

The mistake must also be resisted of viewing Kant’s notion of Practical Reason 
as involving the same thing as Schopenhauer’s understanding of the human will, 
despite these thinkers sharing some similar notions regarding human volition. 


19 BM, 47. 

20 Ibid , 7. 

2! But not overlooked by John Atwell: Schopenhauer — The Human Character, Philadelphia, Temple 
University Press, 1990, 74. He also cites Hans Ebeling’s introduction to the ‘Philosophische Bibliothek’ 
edn of Preisschrift tiber das Fundament der Moral, Hamburg, Felix Meiner Verlag, 1979. 

22 Cf. BM, 130. 
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Schopenhauer, of course, saw the human will as primary over reason and his 
works and notebooks are full of his various arguments for his central contention 
that ‘The will is first and original; knowledge is merely added to it as an instrument 
belonging to the phenomenon of the will’.23 Thus Schopenhauer does not believe 
one can deduce the basis of morality, a priori, on the grounds of reason alone. In 
the BM, Schopenhauer’s task is to supplant the highly influential Grundlegung, 
and establish 1n its place his own work as the definitive answer to the problem of 
the foundation of ethics. Indeed, it was his highly critical remarks concerning 
other philosophers which in all probability made the judges decide not to award 
the prize. Schopenhauer, himself, sets out his own position vis-a-vis Kant’s 
ethical thought: 


On the whole, it is now really time for ethics to be subjected to a serious cross- 
examination. For more than half a century it has been reclining on the comfortable 
cushion Kant had arranged for it, namely, the categorical imperative of practical reason.”4 


After allowing that Kant had used the concept to surpass previous errors in moral 
philosophy (primarily eudaemonism) and vilifying Kant’s successors for what 
Schopenhauer viewed as their slavish acceptance of ‘the moral law’, Schopenhauer 
goes on to assert: 


I therefore confess the particular pleasure with which I set to remove the broad cushion 
from ethics, and frankly express my intention of proving that Kant’s practical reason and 
categorical imperative are wholly unjustified, groundless and fictitious assumptions, and 
of showing that even Kant’s ethics lacks a solid foundation.?> 


Schopenhauer believes that the principle of ethics which he here seeks to set out is 
‘grounded in our very being’.26 Such a statement returns the focus to parallels 
between Schopenhauer and religion, particularly the ontological aspects of much 
modern theology. The ontological (metaphysical) links to the ethical but both are 
fundamentally related to questions of a religious significance. The metaphysical 
character of Schopenhauer’s own moral theory is further suggested by his belief in 
the single-minded nature of his own thought: ‘my philosophy is like Thebes with a 
hundred gates. One can enter from any direction, and through each gate arrive at 
the direct path to the very centre.’27 Schopenhauer here betrays further signs that 
the explanatory hypothesis he is constructing is, indeed, a fundamental ‘grand 
Narrative’ in character. His moral philosophy helps to establish a soteriological 
framework for that narrative. 

One of the foremost commentators upon Schopenhauer’s ethics, David E. 
Cartwright, has argued that Schopenhauer’s conception of morality was much 
broader than the Anglo-American tradition: 


23 WR I, 292. 
24 BM, 47. 

23 Ibid., 48. 
26 Ibid. 

27 thid., 4. 
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he employed a broader conception of ethics, one which includes discussions of eternal 
justice, thanatology, the metaphysics of sexual love, asceticism and salvation. 
Schopenhauer’s broader conception of moral philosophy deals with any phenomena that 
express either the affirmation or denial of the will at the most basic existential level.28 


However, Cartwright also contends that the BM is primarily concerned with the 
‘narrower ethical sphere’: topics such as freedom and determinism, moral 
responsibility, metaethics, the philosophy of right and the foundation of morality. 
Yet I suggest this does not limit the implications of the arguments set down in the 
BM. As indicated by Schopenhauer’s own admission concerning ‘our very being’, 
the ethics and metaphysics, along with the epistemology, all flow into one another. 
Thus to define the realm of concern in the BM solely in any ‘narrow’ sense would 
be misleading. Human existence, ‘being’ itself and questions relating to the universe 
in all its depth are the concerns of Schopenhauer’s philosophy, and thus his ethics, 
as grounded in the principle laid down in the BM, is the most profound and fruitful 
component of his thought.29 All this serves to illustrate the encompassing nature 
and relevance of Schopenhauer’s moral thought. Indeed, Janaway rightly argues 
that such a focus helps demonstrate one of the major departure points of 
Schopenhauer from his Kantian moorings: 


Schopenhauer is adamant — and in this he is strongly opposed to Kant — that morality is 
in no way to be achieved or guaranteed by the grasp of ethical precepts. He even holds 
that morality is not acquired at all by any inculcation that appeals to rational thought — 
concepts, as he puts it, are as unfruitful in ethics as they are in aesthetics. Thus we may 
say that for Schopenhauer ethics is incommunicable, and rests on ‘seeing the world 
aright’ 3° 


Once more one sees a relation to explanatory hypotheses, the functional typologies 
of which can serve to bring metaphysics, ethics and religion under the same 
analytical umbrella. Having initially established the context of Schopenhauer’s 
analysis of Kant’s Grundlegung, along with their difference in approach and 
fundamental aims, we will now turn to Schopenhauer’s attempt to rid ethics of 
Kant’s categorical imperative. 


$4 Schopenhauer’s Rejection of the Kantian Foundation of Morality 


Essentially, Schopenhauer’s critique of Kant’s ethics involves three main charges. 
Firstly, Schopenhauer argues against the formalistic character of the Kantian basis 
for morality and its a priori claims. I will seek to demonstrate that some of 


28 Cartwright, ‘Schopenhauer as Moral Philosopher’, 56, cf., also, his ‘Nietzsche’s Use and Abuse of 
Schopenhauer’s Moral Philosophy for Life’, 118 and, more recently, ‘Schopenhauer’s Narrower Sense 
of Morality’ in C. Janaway (ed ) The Cambridge Companion to Schopenhauer. 

29 There is agreement between several scholars upon this issue. Richard Taylor has argued that 
‘Schopenhauer’s ethical writings represent the most inspiring and perhaps the most lasting part of his 
philosophy’ (‘Schopenhauer’ in Smart et al. (eds), Nineteenth Century Religious Thought in the West, 
vol. 1, 170). 

30 Janaway, Self and World, 11. 
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Schopenhauer’s criticisms here are valid, but also that there is more to Kant’s ethics 
than the formalistic side and so the charge does not hold good with regard to Kant’s 
ethics on the whole. 

Secondly, Schopenhauer believes that the Kantian basis for morality actually 
allows egoism to serve as a motivating factor and thereby robs the moral principle 
of its claimed objective and hence morally virtuous status. I will seek to refute this 
charge in the main, but recognize that, when viewed primarily in terms of its 
formalistic aspects, the Kantian moral system does present problems, with regard 
to motivating factors which lie behind human actions. 

Thirdly, closely connected with the second charge is the criticism that Kant 
cannot build his ethical system without utilizing key theological ideas and thus his 
claims for building an ethics on the basis of reason alone further become suspect. 
More importantly, if Schopenhauer is correct concerning Kant’s use of theology, 
this factor would allow the second charge (on egoism) some further credence 
(because of the perceived hope of reward or fear of punishment from God that this 
entails). These charges will be addressed in Chapter 5. In all, I am closer to those 
such as Peter A. Byrne and Keith Ward in adopting a ‘middle way’ between two 
more extreme interpretations of Kant’s ethics. At one extreme, for example, is 
Gordon Michalson (whose interpretation is close to Schopenhauer’s critique in 
many ways). He criticizes conceptual ‘wobbling’ in Kant’s moral thought (that is, 
his rejection of traditional supernaturalistic faith while he yet uses its language to 
defend his ethics). At the other extreme there are the views of Ronald M. Green, 
who believes Kant is successful in providing a rational basis for morality which in 
turn serves as an adequate justification of religious belief.+! 


Part II: Objections to Kant’s Ethical Formalism 


§1 Method in Ethics 


Here (ethical) formalism is taken to be a moral system which is prescriptive in 
character and which focuses upon universal principles of laws, rather than empirical 
considerations, that is, a concern more with the logical elements of moral judgements 
rather than the descriptive elements, hence the formal, as opposed to material, 
factors. 

Schopenhauer pronounced Kant’s first major mistake as being his conception 
of ethics, that is, practical philosophy itself. Kant believes it should concern not 
what happens but rather laws concerning what ought to happen, even if it never 
actually does: ‘In practical philosophy the concern is not with accepting grounds 
for what happens but with accepting laws of what ought to happen, even though it 


31 See Byrne, Peter A: The Moral Interpretation of Religion, 49 ff. and Ward, Keith, The Development 
of Kant’s View of Ethics, Oxford, Blackwell, 1972 (henceforth DKE). For Michalson, cf. his Fallen 
Freedom, Cambridge, CUP, 1990. For Green, cf. Religious Reason, New York, OUP, 1978 and Religion 
and Moral Reason, New York, OUP, 1988. In this chapter and that which follows, I shall focus 
particularly upon aspects of the interpretations of other more recent commentators whose work appears 
most directly relevant to Schopenhauer’s critique of Kant’s ethics. 
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never does happen — that is, the concern is with objectively practical laws.’ 3 
Schopenhauer’s contention is that Kant provides no reason why this should be the 
case, and that he gives no justification as to why the only possible form of ethics 
is the legislative imperative one. Here there initially appears to be a clash between 
two opposing methodologies: Kant’s a priori and deontological path is to be 
confronted with Schopenhauer’s empirical approach, replete with his 
anthropological and psychological observations, which Kant equally stressed 
were not part of the task of forming moral principles. The difference is expressed 
succinctly in Schopenhauer’s statement that ‘In opposition to Kant I say that the 
student of ethics as well as the philosopher generally must be content with the 
explanation and interpretation of what is given, and thus of what actually is or 
happens, in order to arrive at a comprehension of it’.23 Hence Schopenhauer 
views the ethical pursuit as part of that wider construction of the interpretive 
framework which builds into the explanatory hypothesis. Yet this is not to say 
that Kant does not also see such a link, but it might be said that, as far as his work 
concerning ethical principles is concerned, Kant is primarily laying out the logical 
analysis of moral language, whereas Schopenhauer wants to base ethics on a 
principle that is a ‘live option’,** one that can be seen actually in practice in the 
world and which can be recommended as a solution to its ills. 

However, it is not that Kant disregarded anthropology or psychology, for he 
lectured and wrote works upon both, it is rather that here he is concerned with 
something more abstract. So is this charge of Schopenhauer’s fair? In Kant’s third 
major work on ethics, the twofold Metaphysics of Morals itself, Kant explains that 
there is a need in the moral sphere to keep the principles upon which morality is 
based free from contamination by subjective interests. This differs from the methods 
of natural science (as then understood) because morality (as opposed to 
eudaemonism) needs to distance itself from empiricism and demonstrate the a 
priori and necessary nature of its laws. Because they are to be universalizable, they 
must, so to speak, remain ‘pure’: 


the teachings of morality ... command for everyone, without taking account of his 
inclinations, merely because and insofar as he is free and has practical reason. He does 
not derive instruction in its laws from what happens and how men behave ... . Instead, 
reason commands us how to act even though no example of this could be found.°° 


However, Kant is not saying that things such as anthropology must be totally 
ignored. He is concerned first to establish the form and then (in The Metaphysics of 
Morals) ‘fill in’ the content. The a priori principles are needed to show that humans 
have this universal law within them, but Kant never intended to stop there. He goes 
on actually to insist upon the attempt to apply those principles, although in an exact 
and strictly qualified manner: 


32 Gr., 426. 

33 BM, 52. 

34 To use William James’ phrase from his essay ‘The Will to Believe’ in The Will to Believe and 
Human Immortality, New York, Dover, 1985. 

35 Kant, Immanuel: The Metaphysics of Morals, Cambridge, CUP, 1991, 44. 
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But just as there must be principles in a metaphysics of nature in general to objects of 
experience, a metaphysics of morals cannot dispense with principles of application, and 
we shall often have to take as our object the particular nature of man, which is known 
only by experience, in order to show in it what can be inferred from universal moral 
principles. But this will in no way detract from the purity of these principles or cast 
doubt on their a priori source. This is to say, in effect, that a metaphysics of morals 
cannot be based upon anthropology but can still be applied to it.76 


This aspect of Kant’s method is, as Schopenhauer noted, ‘diametrically opposed’ to 
his own system, but Kant felt that “moral anthropology’ was the proper discipline in 
which one examined the human condition in order to explore the prospects for 
fulfilling the metaphysics of morals,3’ whereas Schopenhauer was not so apt to 
subdivide rigidly his own treatment of ethics owing to the unified tasks and method 
which he set his philosophy. A.E. Teale has admitted that Kant might well appear to 
‘presuppose’ that the experience of moral obligation is ‘a sufficient testimony to the 
a priori source of morality’3® (at least as far as the Grundlegung and KpV are 
concerned). However, Teale suggests this 1s only because Kant considered the 
question in detail in earlier ethical writings and set down his consideration for such 
a theory in those texts: 


In his early ethical writings he discusses at some length most of the questions which 
naturally occur to critical readers of his later works, and it was because he had previously 
considered and dismissed alternative interpretations of duty that he could take his own 
for granted when writing his principal ethical works.>? 


Furthermore, in support of the foregoing arguments, Allen Wood has recently 
sought to challenge all such ‘one-sided’ interpretations of Kant’s ethics. He believes 
too many commentators focus upon the Grundlegung and KpV at the expense of the 
MM. Wood suggests that the two earlier works should only be understood in the 
light of Kant’s mature ethical thought, as set down in the MM.*° 

Despite this initial ‘opposition’ in method, it is not that Schopenhauer denies any 
merit to Kant’s ethics as a whole, for he praises its value in relating the sphere of 
human conduct to the noumenal, that is, intelligible realm for ultimate significance.*! 
Schopenhauer also gives some credit to Kant for the move away from eudaemonism 
(although he feels Kant does this more in appearance than in reality) and, finally, he 
recognizes Kant’s theory of freedom as coexistent with necessity as being ‘the 
greatest of all achievements of the human mind’.*2 Because Kant’s doctrine of 
freedom sees it as something linked to the noumenal sphere, Schopenhauer warms 


36 Tbid. 

37 Thid , 45. 

38 Teale, AE.: Kantian Ethics, London, OUP, 1951, 7. 

39 Ibid , 8. 

40 Wood, Allen: Kant’s Ethical Thought, Cambridge, CUP, 1999, 5 and similar arguments also in his 
‘The Final Form of Kant’s Practical Philosophy’ in Mark Timmons (ed ) Essays on Kant’s Moral 
Philosophy, New York, CUP, 2000. 

4! BM, 50. 

42 Tbid., 111. 
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to this doctrine because tn it Kant speaks of morality in a less formalistic fashion. 
There is a close affinity between the two on this subject.43 It 1s Schopenhauer’s 
(Kantian) metaphysical inheritance which provides the basis for the compatibilism 
which helps him explicate the freedom/necessity tension.*4 In relation to this current 
discussion, it allows both thinkers to argue that ethics has a metaphysical significance 
and it is ‘in’ the noumenal/intelligible realm where the human makes a ‘choice’ for 
or against morality. What Schopenhauer and Kant go on to make of this does differ, 
along with their notions of the noumenal/unconditioned itself. However, what is 
significant here is Schopenhauer’s acceptance of Kant’s notion of the intelligible 
and empirical character of human beings in line with the noumenal/phenomenal 
distinction* (the significance of which Bullock had already noted 1n his introduction 
to the 1903 translation of the BM). In the second Critique, Kant builds upon the 
establishment of the freedom—morality link laid down in the Grundlegung and 
notes how it actually (for practical purposes alone) extends our knowledge (but not 
in a speculative manner) and brings in a positive idea of freedom to go beyond the 
negative assumption given in the first critique. Hence Kant states: 


By this freedom the will of a rational being, as belonging to the sensuous world, 
recognizes itself to be, like all other efficient causes, necessarily subject to the laws of 
causality, while in practical matters, in its other aspect as [a] being in itself, it ts 
conscious of its existence as determinable in an intelligible order of things. It is conscious 
of this not by virtue of a particular intuition of itself, but because of certain dynamic 
laws which determine its causality in the world of sense, for it has been sufficiently 
proved in another place [the Grundlegung] that if freedom is attributed to us, it transfers 
us to an intelligible order of things.*® 


Schopenhauer, mainly because of his championing of intuitive perception and 
his metaphysics of the will, would certainly phrase this differently, but the linkage 
of the ethical to the noumenal realm, which is even more explicated by Kant in his 
Religion Within the Limits of Reason Alone, where the human is seen as making a 
‘once-for-all noumenal revolution’ ,*’ is a link made by Kant himself, although one 
must remember that he referred to the practical employment of reason as being 
‘immanent’48 because freedom, belonging to the noumenal realm, was itself 
inexplicable.4? Thus it is also important to keep in mind both Kant’s metaphysics 
and references to the noumenal when assessing the criticisms of his formalism. 


43 FW, 73: ‘I entirely subscribe to this view’; cf. WR II, 173; BM, 109. I thus refute Bykhovsky’s 
suggestion that Schopenhauer’s understanding of freedom actually moves his thought further away 
from Kant; cf. Bykhovsky, Schopenhauer 113. 

44 Cf. FW, ch.4; BM, 109ff 

45 Bykhovsky recognized this, yet still maintained that an opposition existed in their final analysis of 
the doctrine of freedom. Bykhovsky recognizes Schopenhauer’s positing of the transcendent character 
of freedom and yet here appears to overlook the full significance of the fact that the thinker who 
actually placed it in that realm was Kant himself. 

49 KpV, 42. Cf. Gr., 454. 

47 Cf. Ward, DKE, 148. 

48 KpV, 16. 

49 Gr., 460. 
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§2 An ‘Empty Shell’ in Kantian Ethics? 


Despite the foregoing discussions in relation to the charge against Kant’s ethical 
formalism, it is Schopenhauer’s further contention that Kant’s a priori ethical 
foundations are not fully consistent with the claims which he makes in the wider 
outworking of his ethics; that is, the foundations are deceptive as they cannot 
deliver a guide for moral conduct owing to their lack of any fundamental basis that 
is provable tn itself, and also because they lack actual content and thus efficacy. If 
they are divorced from all experience, what moral inspiration can they actually 
provide (that is, if is there is no ‘proof’ or demonstration that they exist)? 

This criticism needs sufficient clarifying to be fully appreciated. Schopenhauer 
rejects the contention that there can be any such thing as a pure moral Jaw. Other 
than the law of motivation, a form of the law of causality, Schopenhauer will not 
admit any such fundamental ‘laws’ to which the human will (not his wider 
metaphysical concept of will) is subject. Schopenhauer believes Kant has made no 
attempt to state why this moral law should be admitted and, furthermore, has cut 
off any empirical source of justification for it. At the beginning of the Grundlegung 
there is a key passage, which sets the parameters of the debate, where Kant sets out 
his method as follows: 


the foregoing question will be limited to a consideration of whether there is the utmost 
necessity for working out for once a pure moral philosophy that is wholly cleared of 
everything which can only be empirical and can only belong to anthropology. That there 
must be such a philosophy is evident from the common idea of duty and of moral laws. 
Everyone must admit that if a moral law is to be morally valid, i.e., is to be valid as a 
ground of obligation, then it must carry with it absolute necessity.°° 


Thus, notwithstanding my earlier outline of Kant’s agenda, Schopenhauer would 
still wish to argue that what separates him from Kant concerning the foundation of 
ethics is, above all else, a question of method. Schopenhauer rejects the formalistic 
approach: if Kant himself puts it beyond our capabilities to explain how pure 
reason can be practical (Gr., 461) then what foundation for its existence, asks 
Schopenhauer, has a categorical imperative that can neither be conceived as possible 
nor proved as actual?! Schopenhauer feels the imperatival language which Kant 
employs lacks all content and meaning when separated from its theological roots. It 
seems clear to Schopenhauer that Kant’s ethical foundation is not based upon 
reason alone because Kant is required to employ the three postulates of pure 
practical reason in order to provide his moral language with imperatival force once 
again. So, it would appear that although Schopenhauer takes on and utilizes Kant’s 
connection of morality to the noumenal, as he does the notion of freedom, he 
refuses to accept the soundness of Kant’s ethical system, because of the method 
employed in the construction thereof. 


59 Tbid , 389 (my italics). 
51 BM, 102. 
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§3 The Categorical Status of Kant’s Moral Principle: a Question of Efficacy? 


Schopenhauer analyses the formalistic terminology employed by Kant, such as 
‘categorical imperative’, and the implications that follow from this, such as their 
being such a thing as an ‘absolute ought’ and so on. Kant employs such language, 
of course, because he believes in and thus seeks to describe the rational basis of a 
universally valid foundation of ethics. But Schopenhauer has particular difficulties 
with the enigmatic phrase ‘rational beings’ which is central to the cohesion of 
Kant’s ethical foundation. Schopenhauer insists that 


we are never entitled to set up a genus that is given to us only in a single species, for into 
the concept of that genus we could bring absolutely nothing but what we had taken from 
this one species, and thus what we stated about the genus could always be understood 
only of the one species.°? 


Schopenhauer’s point is that, as reason is (in his day) considered to be only a 
human attribute, there are no grounds for setting up, in the abstract, a genus of 
rational beings. Schopenhauer feels Kant was thinking perhaps of angels, but also 
working upon the assumption that the essence of the human is reason (Vernunft). 
which Schopenhauer’s philosophy opposes, arguing instead that reason is secondary, 
phenomenal and biologically conditioned. Recall that, for Schopenhauer, the will is 
primary.°3 Indeed, Bykhovsky sees this distinction (and Schopenhauer’s separation 
of rational action from virtuous action) as the main reason for Schopenhauer’s 
opposition to Kant’s ethics.>4 

Schopenhauer’s second point, in relation to this topic, is that this set of rules for 
all ‘rational beings’ is effectively useless in serving as a moral code of maxim 
making and conduct for humans. The advantage Kant believed his system gave, 
that is, its foundation upon pure reason alone, rendered it sterile in practice. 
Notwithstanding Kant’s later “fleshing out’ of his moral principle,°-° Schopenhauer 
questions the efficacy of the moral law and how it might be that sole determining 
ground upon which Kant’s ethics rests. Hence this reinforces, again, Schopenhauer’s 
belief that the Kantian foundation lacks substance: 


We must the more regret that pure, abstract concepts a priori, without any real substance 
and any kind of empirical basis, at any rate can never set in motion human beings ... . 
Thus the second defect is a total lack of reality and hence of possible effectiveness. It 
floats in the air like a web of the subtlest concepts devoid of all substance; it is based on 
nothing, and so can support nothing and move nothing.*¢ 


Of course, Schopenhauer’s criticism here is not unique (although he was amongst 
the earlier critics of Kant’s ethics on such grounds). Richard Taylor particularly 


>2 Tbid., 63. 

>3 Ibid , 64 

>4 Bykhovsky, Schopenhauer, 111-12. So also, Beer, M.: Schopenhauer, London, T.C & E.C. Jack, 
1914, 81. 

>5 Particularly MM. 

56 BM, 76. 
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criticizes the imagined power of reason in the moral arena. Like Schopenhauer, 
he believes that Kant actually forbids us to act for the general well-being or out 
of love or sympathy — we must act solely out of duty, and a duty to no one or 
thing, but merely out of respect for the moral law. Taylor perceives that, in the 
Grundlegung, it is not the suffering, feeling, desiring humans which count, but 
only reason itself. The human being gains worth solely by virtue of its rational 
nature and thus is an (empty) end in itself. So, Taylor argues, this worth is 
purposeless and abstract: ‘Kant peoples a veritable utopia with these ends in 
themselves, and calls it the Kingdom of ends.’ He then adds, tellingly, that these 
‘rational beings’ that Kant invents to populate his kingdom are nothing like the 
human beings we know.°’ Although I have earlier illustrated that Kant actually 
was concerned with real humans and their everyday existence, Schopenhauer and 
Taylor do have a valid point in so far as Kant’s formalistic side of morality is 
concerned, especially when one views what others have made of it since. This is a 
point which MacIntyre also stresses while recognizing that ‘Nothing, of course, 
could be further from the intentions or from the spirit of Kant himself.’>8 Indeed, 
despite the acerbic style of argument employed against Kantian ethics, 
Schopenhauer admired Kant enormously, with his works being full of laudatory 
praise for Kant. However, for this very reason he felt he must attack Kant’s ethics 
so vehemently with regard to method, rather than intention. Hence the character 
and tone of Kant’s ethics becomes a most important consideration in determining 
how one interprets the moral system itself. > 

In arguing that Kant’s moral law and obligations bear no resemblance to ptactical 
human rules, Taylor pronounces that the categorical imperative is ‘like a Categorical 
Question, which asks about nothing in particular, but is just the question itself, 
which questions for its own sake; or the Categorical Assertion, which asserts 
nothing in particular but just asserts’.5? Here, I would ask whether this problem is 
one which Kant’s formalism suggests itself. In the Grundlegung he states that the 
categorical imperative is entirely a priori: ‘imasmuch as we do not have the advantage 
of having its reality given in experience and consequently of thus being obligated 
merely to explain its possibility rather than to establish it.’ 6° 

Following his formula of the universal law,°! Kant himself again asks questions 
which could have taken his quest in a different direction but which, instead, are 
passed over without comment: 


Now if all imperatives of duty can be derived from this one imperative as their principle, 
then there can at least be shown what is understood by the concept of duty and what it 
means, even though there is left undecided whether what is called duty may not be an 
empty concept.®2 


>’ Taylor, R.. ‘On the Basis of Morality’, 103. See also his Good and Evil — a New Direction, 
London, Macmillan, 1970. 

°8 MacIntyre, A . A Short History of Ethics, London, RKP, 1967, 198 

>? Taylor, ‘On The Basis of Morality’, 101. 

6° Gr., 420. 

6! That is, what is often taken to be the fundamental definition of the categorical imperative. 

62 Gr , 421 (my italics). 
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Despite the fact that the second Critique and the Metaphysics of Morals do try and 
give some content to our duties (although not the concept itself), it is Schopenhauer’s 
opinion that Kant, because of his methodology, leaves practically no remainder to 
his ethical foundation (except, that is, what he takes from theology): ‘On the 
contrary, pure concepts a priori, in other words, concepts containing nothing at all 
from outer or inner experience and so mere shells without kernels, are to be the 
basis of morals.’ How, the question is, are such concepts to hold wayward humanity 
in check? The answer appears to be that such concepts cannot do so alone, for the 
chosen formalistic method rules out that possibility. Schopenhauer believes that it 
would appear that many scholars actually never realized this and he vilifies his 
philosophical contemporaries for their uncritical adoption of Kant’s principle, and 
for not daring to raise those quite natural questions which are suggested by Kant’s 
theory. This was, argues Schopenhauer, out of fear that, like the little boy who saw 
through the Emperor’s ‘new clothes’, they would face ridicule in the world of 
academia because of the monumental reputation which Kant had forged for himself: 


As the questioning of a theoretical assertion could easily be mistaken for moral sacrilege, 
everyone preferred to say nothing about the categorical imperative, although in his own 
mind he had no very clear idea of it; for he secretly believed that it would evolve more 
vigorously and appear more clearly in the minds of others. No one likes to turn his 
conscience inside out.® 


Yet, despite his tone, Schopenhauer does not wish to appear to be lacking in 
sympathy for Kant. Thus he even goes so far as to identify the main problem which 
led to Kant’s formulating an ethical basis out of, Schopenhauer believes, ‘thin air’. 
This was the simple fact that, after Kant had elucidated the distinction between the 
a priori and the a posteriori in human knowledge, he began to prescribe his cure as 
a ‘remedy ... for almost all diseases’ ;% that is, he applied the same method to every 
problem with naturally differing levels of success. 

Once again, Wood would seek to disagree with the substance of the main charge 
under discussion here. Elaborating upon those aspects of his interpretation mentioned 
on p. 103, he suggests that erroneous interpretations follow often, from a 
misunderstanding of Gr. 387-9, which states that the fundamental ethical principle 
must be a priori and not influenced by empirical anthropology. But, in a passage 
which answers one of Schopenhauer’s fundamental criticisms (and in relation to an 
area where Schopenhauer believed he had methodologically improved upon Kant) 
Wood is adamant that Kant 


is just as quick to criticize other moralities for ignoring human nature as others have 
been to criticize him: ‘One can, indeed, certainly consider practical philosophy even 
without anthropology; or without knowledge of the agent, only then it is merely 
speculative, or an idea; so the human being must at least be studied suitably. (Otherwise, 
moral philosophy becomes] tautologious repetitions of rules everyone knows already, 


63 BM, 62. Cf. WR II, 41 where Schopenhauer, contra Kant, argues that philosophy is a science in 
and not from concepts. 

64 BM, 79. 

65 Ibid , 61. 
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[which] strikes us as very tedious ..., and pulpit orations on the subject are very empty, if 
the preacher does not simultaneously attend to humanity.’© 


Thus it is a pessimistic evaluation of human nature which leads Kant to such a 
methodological formulation, with his views on history influencing this, as well.®7 
Wood suggests this leads to a further disproportionate focus upon the Formula of 
Universal Law.® So, in contrast to perceived faults in the Kantian moral system, 
Wood’s approach further reinforces the importance anthropology and empirical 
observation carry for Kant. Not only this, but it helps challenge those who see Kant 
as too individualistic or obsessed with principles at the expense of other moral 
criteria, including the virtues. Furthermore, Wood’s work challenges the criticisms 
which many virtue ethicists (amongst which Taylor would class himself) make of 
Kant’s ethics thus: 


A proper understanding of Kant’s ethical thought also requires the correction of errors 
about it which are still unfortunately common even among Kant’s sympathisers. These 
include not only its supposed ‘individualism’ and its alleged unconcern with the history 
and social context of morality, but also the exaggerated emphasis usually placed on the 
Formula of Universal Law in expounding Kant’s approach to moral reasoning. ... [T]his 
formula is only a stepping stone on the argumentative path leading to a more adequate, 
concrete, and systematic formulation of the principle in the Second Section of the 
Groundwork.©? 


Indeed, for Wood, Kant’s major works in the 1790s seek to explore the application 
of practical philosophy to human life (for example, the Religion and Perpetual 
Peace), and he draws such concerns together in the MM. Hence, on such an 
interpretation, the a priori foundations, along with his writings on human nature 
(the anthropology and philosophy of history) are, indeed, fundamental to 
understanding Kant’s ethical thought. Not an ‘empty shell’, then, but perhaps an 
attempt to discern and then protect the ‘kernel’ of morality from factors detrimental 
to its employment? 

Nonetheless, whether one agrees with Taylor and Schopenhauer on the one hand, 
or Wood on the other, it would appear that certain difficulties with Kant’s formalism 
nonetheless persist because, either way, it can be (and frequently is) misunderstood 
as being entirely representative of the character of Kant’s moral thought in general. 
As Kant often takes his detailed writings elsewhere for granted in setting down his 


6 Wood, A.: Kant’s Ethical Thought, 10, citing Lectures on Ethics (Akademie edn, 27, 244) 

®7 Thid., 10-11. Again, also argued in Wood’s ‘The Final Form of Kant’s Practical Philosophy’ in 
Timmons, Mark (ed.): Essays on Kant’s Moral Philosophy, New York, CUP, 2000. In his line of 
argument, Wood claims to be in agreement with other recent works which lay renewed emphasis 
upon the anthropological side of Kant’s ethics, such as Munzel, G. Felicius: Kant’s Conception of 
Moral Character — The ‘Critical’ Link of Morality, Anthropology and Reflective Judgment (Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 1999) and Louden, Robert B: Kant’s Impure Ethics, Oxford, OUP, 
2000), 343, n 17. 

68 As Wood translates it: ‘Act only in accordance with that maxim through which you can at the 
Same time will that it become a universal law’ (Kant’s Ethical Thought, xx); cf. Gr. 421, also 402. 

69 Wood: Kant’s Ethical Thought, 5 (my italics). 
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formalistic foundations of ethics, such problems become compounded. Yet as the 
formalistic side is not all there is to Kant’s ethics, Schopenhauer’s criticisms of the 
efficacy and validity of the categorical imperative appear to have only a limited 
reference when sufficiently qualified. But, as Schopenhauer questions the formalistic 
foundations of the Kantian moral system upon reason alone, this, in turn, leads also 
to his second major charge. Indeed, so insistent is Schopenhauer that to be rational 
is not equivalent to being virtuous, that his critique goes on to argue that not only is 
the categorical imperative empty, but it is also devoid of moral worth because it 
cannot operate without the aid of egoism. 


Part III: Egoism and the Kantian Moral System 


§1  Egoism, Formalism and Theology 


This charge initially relates to Schopenhauer’s criticism of Kant’s formalism and is 
also related to the third charge, that Kant’s failure to escape from theological ethics 
detracts from his system’s supposed rational and autonomous character. 
Schopenhauer dismisses the acceptance of the moral law as simply ‘given’. In a 
similar fashion, he rejects Kant’s notion of duty: 


This concept, together with its near relatives, such as those of law, command, obligation, 
and so on, taken in this unconditional sense, has its origins in theological morals, and 
remains a stranger to the philosophical until it has produced a valid credential from the 
essence of human nature or that of the objective world.7° 


This contrasts directly with the parameters Kant set his line of enquiry in the 
preface to the Grundlegung. Schopenhauer’s argument is that, if one allows the 
metaphysical significance of human conduct, the imperatival form of ethics becomes 
unnecessary (for one then enjoys a more profound understanding of human actions), 
and when such imperatival ethics and their terminology (which Schopenhauer sees 
typified in ‘the Mosaic Decalogue’) are divorced from the theological setting in 
which they were originally employed, they thus lose all meaning for they become 
equally divorced from the sanctions’! that justified adherence to those commands. 
Schopenhauer allowed that Kant was not alone in making this mistake,’? and 
Richard Taylor has illustrated the problem in its wider context in the history of 
philosophy: 


There is an thus an almost irresistible tendency in men to objectify, hypostasize, sublimate 
and weave into some rational or metaphysical system those natural notions that are born 
simply of the union between human feelings and human needs. Immanuel Kant’s fame 
as a moralist, like Plato’s, derives from the fact that he employed all his great learning 
and acumen to persuade men that this extraordinary tendency 1s absolutely correct, is 


10 BM, 54. 
7! Namely, the fear of punishment or hope of reward from God. 
72 BM, 54. 
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even required by reason itself and that the true system of morality constitutes a veritable 
metaphysics of its own.?? 


Schopenhauer dismisses Kant’s attempt to talk of an absolute ought and an 
unconditioned duty, by which Kant seeks to give these concepts the categorical 
status his a priori method demands (as opposed to their hypothetical status, owing 
to the sanctions involved, in their theological setting). This is because Kant’s 
attempt involves what Schopenhauer feels to be a most ludicrous contradiction — 
what Schopenhauer calls a contradictio in adjecto — a contradiction in the adjective, 
where the subsidiary definition contradicts the concept it 1s added to, such as 
wooden iron or cold fire.’”4 Now what links these criticisms together, which still 
appear aimed at the formalistic nature of Kant’s ethics, as discussed in the previous 
section, is the question concerning what further implications follow if that formalistic 
starting point is not accepted as valid. 

The crucial point is that Schopenhauer believes that every ought and obligation is 
relative and thus hypothetical for they require a relation to punishment or reward to 
sanction adherence to them. No matter what reified position with which Kant wants 
to furnish these concepts, he cannot escape the fact, says Schopenhauer, that they 
rest upon hypothetical sanctions, for a commanding ‘voice’, whether internal 
(‘autonomous’, as Kant would have it) or not, always must do so and hence it is 
always actually a selfish (or at least, on Schopenhauer’s understanding, egoistic and 
so devoid of true moral virtue) motive which leads to the command being obeyed.’> 
An interest is involved and thus the carefully constructed argument of the 
Grundlegung begins to show weaknesses, for one is led back to the precise egoism 
which Kant set out to defeat by seeking to define which maxims are morally 
praiseworthy. Schopenhauer and Kant each allow for a natural self-interest, inherent 
to the normal day-to-day functioning of the human person. Schopenhauer terms it 
mere egoism, or rather Eigennutz — self-interest guided by reason which under 
normal circumstances lacks relevance for ethics, though not for justice.”6 Kant 
termed it rational self-love — Selbstliebe ~ when held in check by the Moral Law.’” 
The problem for both, however, was to demonstrate what would constitute a genuine 
‘motive’ of moral worth: Kant seeking initially the formal principle alone (whether 
it actually existed or not) and Schopenhauer insisting that the actual existence of 
such a motive must be demonstrated in order to be accepted as the true moral 
incentive. Schopenhauer believes that, once egoism becomes involved, morality 


73 Taylor, ‘On The Basis of Morality’, 100. 

4 BM, 55. 

75 The argument of BM 8&4 and §6, but especially, 55ff. This overlooks the possibility that one might 
obey a command out of love for the commander. However, whilst this might be a valid counter were 
Schopenhauer here criticizing traditional theistic forms of ethics, it is not a counter which Kant can 
employ, for acting out of love for the commander would be too subjective a determining factor, as 
opposed to solely acting out of duty because of one’s respect for the moral law. (However, Wood’s 
recent work might challenge such an interpretation and suggest that ‘love’ is presupposed in Kant’s 
ethics.) 

16 Cf. BM, 131ff. See Taylor, ‘Arthur Schopenhauer’, 172. 

17 Cf. KpV, 73. 
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departs — even in the lesser extremes of day-to-day egoism, but especially, given 
human nature, the will-driven demand for satisfaction of overt egoism. 

For Schopenhauer, egoism involves putting the self before all else.”8 He contends 
that egoism is only kept in check by either fear of external forces (human or divine) 
or the ‘genuine moral incentive’”? which for Schopenhauer is Mitleid (compassion 
or sympathy). Schopenhauer goes on to claim that there is further evidence for his 
charges contained in Kant’s own second Critique, where eudaemonism creeps back 
in under the guise of the highest good and the egoism inherent to Kant’s ethical 
theory is further borne out by the speculative use of the ideas of pure practical 
reason: ‘Thus that ought, said to be so unconditioned, nevertheless in the background 
posits a condition, and indeed more than one, namely, a reward, plus the immortality 
of the person to be rewarded, and a rewarder.’8° Thus the charge here is that 
problems with Kant’s formalism can lead to hypothetical motives becoming involved 
and Schopenhauer interprets these as being egoistic motives. We will now turn to 
examine how valid Schopenhauer’s second main charge actually is. 


§2  Self-Interest, Psychological Egoism and the Categorical Imperative 


In order to assess its accuracy, it is necessary to clarify the precise nature of what is 
being considered in relation to this charge. Firstly, Schopenhauer’s charge overlooks 
numerous occasions where Kant actually speaks out against egoism®! in his effort 
to keep the supreme moral principle pure. For example, in the second section of the 
Grundlegung we read: 


It is indeed sometimes the case that after the keenest self-examination we can find 
nothing except the moral ground of duty that could have been strong enough to move us 
to this or that good action and to such great sacrifice. But there cannot with certainty be 
at all inferred from this that some secret impulse of self-love, merely appearing as the 
idea of duty, was not the actual determining cause of the will ... . For when moral value 
is being considered, the concern is not with the actions, which are seen, but with their 
inner principles, which are not seen.82 


Kant believes that there are clearly distinct boundaries between morality and self- 
love®> and one of the prime reasons why he takes the formalistic approach is in 
order to keep those distinctions clear. There is no doubt that Schopenhauer studied 
Kant — more than he studied any other philosopher — in very great depth: his 
notebooks testify to this throughout his life, and he even wished (and felt thoroughly 
competent enough) to undertake the pioneering translation into English of the first 
Critique (a wish that remained unfulfilled). It seems unlikely, therefore, that it is 


*8 Schopenhauer’s own understanding of egoism is discussed in greater detail in Chapter 6 of the 
present volume. 

72 BM., 133 

80 Thid., 55. 

8! T am working here to Schopenhauer’s understanding of the term and what in Kant comes closest to 
it, rather than Kant’s own definition, for the sake of consistency and to avoid confusion. 

82 Gr., 407 

83 KpV, 36. 
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simply an error of judgement upon Schopenhauer’s part which accounts for his 
rejection of Kant’s ethical system.8* The difference in the type of moral theory is 
certainly a factor, but, again, not the only one. Of course, Kant has ample troops 
who come to the defence of his ethics, although many do not address Schopenhauer’s 
objections directly. 

In evaluating this second charge, a consideration of the precise relationship 
between duties, ends and other inclinations in Kant’s ethics becomes paramount, as 
does a more detailed examination of the consistency of his ethics and of the 
categorical imperative, in particular. Firstly, we will consider in detail what the 
charge entails. Next, we will examine elements of Kant which seemingly refute the 
central thrust of the charge. Hence the parameters of the problem will be further 
identified. Following this, we will consider a number of attempts to defend Kant 
from this charge. The first of these will focus, again, upon the consistency of his 
formalism and its universalizability test, the categorical imperative. Next we will 
consider the charge in relation to the ends/duties debate in a wider framework, 
namely one which admits and examines teleological elements in Kant’s ethical 
system, and we will also consider further themes which take us closer to a broader 
interpretation of Kant’s ethics, such as his conceptions of humanity, freedom and 
his metaphysics. The chapter will end by reflecting upon the success or otherwise 
of Schopenhauer’s first two charges, the various arguments which Kant’s writings 
and his interpreters can shape in response to these, and where this leaves the debate 
in relation to Schopenhauer’s third charge. 

In further exploring Schopenhauer’s specific charge here, it is helpful to consider 
the work of John Atwell, also an authority upon the philosophy of Schopenhauer, 
who analyses the charge of inconsistency in Kant’s ethics whereby the formalism 
(concerned with moral principles) is said not to tally with Kant’s concern with 
certain ends: the criticism is that the concern with ends brings in a consequentialist 
element which means that the actions are not done purely out of respect for the 
moral law, but because there is something or some state of affairs to be brought 
about which justifies the performance of those actions. His analysis involves similar 
issues to those raised by Schopenhauer, and has particular relevance concerning the 
question of egoism — his focus is upon motives, particularly those which serve self- 
interest. Atwell’s critique relates to the important question of acting out of interest 
or solely out of duty. He highlights Kant’s clear distinction between subjective ends 
(involving inclinations and interest) and those which are objective (humanity, ends 
which are duties, the person, the ‘kingdom of ends’ and, of course, the highest 
good). As we have, according to Kant, a duty to promote all objective ends,®> it 
raises a question concerning whether or not subjective factors (such as desire) 
become involved because it is we fallible humans who are to bring about these 
ends. Is this, Atwell asks, not inconsistent with the formalistic, principle-oriented 
division of Kant’s ethics? Of course, there is an important difference between 
acting for ends and being egoistic. But Schopenhauer’s critique of Kant’s ethics 
involves the claim that hypothetical concerns are introduced and that these serve 
egoistic ends. Thus, both Schopenhauer and Atwell suggest that, if hypothetical 


84 Note the emphasis: this does not rule out some error, cf. n. 128, below. 
85 Atwell, Ends and Principles cites the Religion, 6, as an example 
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factors do become involved, the chances are that selfish desires also become involved, 
human nature being what it is. The prime motivating factor is not the basis of 
morality, but the desires of the individual. 

Admitting that the ‘supreme principle’ is hard to pin down in Kant, Atwell 
nonetheless decides that it is best expressed by the Principle of Autonomy of the 
Will: ‘Always choose in such a way that in the same volition the maxims of the 
choice are at the same time present as the universal law.’8° This is the criterion with 
which all heteronomous principles are to be contrasted. As John E. Hare puts it, 
universalizability involves the exclusion of individual or singular reference.8’ As 
O’Neill interprets it, Kant’s concept of universalizability, encapsulated in the 
categorical imperative, has one major advantage even over other more recent 
conceptions of universalizability in ethics, in that it ‘contains no reference either to 
what everybody wants done or to what somebody wants done either by or to 
everybody’.88 Note that, in section 7 of the BM, Schopenhauer chooses Kant’s 
Principle of Universality as his initial focus (and only works towards Kant’s Principle 
of Autonomy of the Will): ‘Act only in accordance with that maxim which you can 
at the same time wish will become a universal law for all rational beings.’®? 

Working, then, with Schopenhauer’s understanding of egoism as that human 
disposition whereby everything is referred, first and foremost, to the test of how 
much it is in accordance with (and/or can further) my own well-being and existence, 
the charge put to Kant’s supreme principle is that it is actually not yet fully the 
moral principle per se, for it needs to be turned from its formal draft into ‘hard 
cash’.?° Thus it requires something else in order to bring this about. Schopenhauer’s 
charge is that what actually facilitates the operation of Kant’s supreme principle is 
actually egoism itself. Why? Because, he declares, this ‘can will’ of the principle of 
universality needs regulation, something to provide the benchmark against which I 
put a proposed maxim in order to test its viability with regard to its being in accord 
with the principle. Schopenhauer believes that I have no other regulative faculty 
other than placing the maxim up against my egoistic concerns in order to see how 
consistent it actually is with respect to them. Schopenhauer’s metaphysics, ethics 
and soteriology are all in agreement that desire is contrary to morality and salvation. 
(He would not view a non-selfish yearning as a ‘desire’.) 

Thus the argument is that, even by Kant’s own admission where he gives examples 
for deciding upon whether I should act according to a certain maxim, the process, 
whereby I put the maxim up against the possibility of its universal application, 


8© Gr., 440; Atwell, Ends and Principles, 11. 

87 Hare, J.E.: The Moral Gap, Oxford, Clarendon, 1996, 10. 

88 O’Neill,O.: ‘Consistency in Action’ in James Rachels (ed.) Ethical Theory, Oxford, OUP, 1998, 
504. 

89 BM, 88, which appears to be a conflation of the versions of the categorical imperative (which 
many would deem to be versions of the formula of universal law) as found in Gr., 435 and 421 (though 
cf. Cartwright, D.E.. ‘Schopenhauer’s Narrower Sense of Morality’ in C Janaway (ed.) The Cambridge 
Companion to Schopenhauer, Cambridge, CUP, 1999, 288, n 12). The choice may be deliberate, as the 
Principle of Universality is more susceptible to Schopenhauer’s charges here than a wider consideration 
of his ethics (even of its formalistic components). Recall the earlier discussions of the preliminary, as 
opposed to definitive, nature of the Formula of Universal Law. 
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nonetheless involves egoism in my judgement: the ultimate deciding criteria are 
those related to self-interest. Schopenhauer explains: 


Now in determining a maxim for general observance, I must necessarily regard myself 
not merely as always the active part, but also as the eventualiter and sometimes passive. 
From this point of view, therefore, my egoism decides for justice and philanthropy not 
merely because it desires to practice these virtues, but because it wants to experience 
them.?! 


Schopenhauer cites numerous examples from the Grundlegung where, he argues, it is 
actually egoism ‘that sits on the seat of judgement and decides the matter’.®* So, for 
example, he considers Kant’s famous passage on lying: ‘I cannot wish for a general 
law to establish lying because no one would any longer believe me, or I should be 
paid in the same coin. ?3 For Schopenhauer, the ‘can will’ of the categorical imperative 
masks the egoistic principle of reciprocity. He suggests that the example which settles 
his case is provided in The Doctrine of Virtue, where Kant states: ‘For every man 
wants to be helped. If, however, he were to give utterance to his maxim not to want to 
help others, everyone would be entitled to refuse him assistance. Hence the selfish 
maxim contradicts itself.’°* Schopenhauer further argues that not only does this 
demonstrate that the moral obligation here is based upon assumed reciprocity and 
thus is egoistic itself, but it must also be understood and explained in terms of 
egoism. He goes on to argue that, if my will adopts the maxim of injustice and 
uncharitableness then, if I become the passive party on the receiving end of actions in 
accord with such a maxim, I would no longer hold to such a maxim and thereby 
contradict my will’s former decision. (He takes this to be the interpretation of Kant’s 
principle of a will never being in antagonism with itself — Gr., 437.) The imperative is 
hypothetical rather than categorical as the universal consideration is actually the 
applicability of the maxim in question to the possibility of my suffering. 

Schopenhauer concludes, then, that the implication of Kant’s basis of morality is 
that, guided by reason, I could actually justify acting entirely from self-interest, for 
if I remove the condition of the threat that my action may be paid back in like 
manner, then no longer do I have to worry about the injurious consequences of my 
own actions. For Schopenhauer, leading all the time towards the justification of his 
own moral foundation upon compassion, here warns of the consequences of what 
he pertains to be the Kantian logic: 


if I do away with this condition and, confident perhaps of my own superior mental and 
bodily strength, always think of myself only as the active and never as the passive part, 
with the maxim that 1s to be chosen as universally valid, then, assuming there is no other 
foundation of morals but the Kantian, I can very well will injustice and uncharitableness 
as a universal maxim, and accordingly rule the world.?> 
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Alasdair MacIntyre makes a similar point, arguing that ‘with sufficient ingenuity 
almost every precept can be consistently universalised’, and hence, in reality, the 
categorical imperative ‘only imposes restrictions on those insufficiently equipped 
with ingenuity’.°6 Such criticisms do not simply imply that Kant’s ethics involves 
bringing in empirical conditions (thus involving what Kant insisted should not be 
involved), but also raise questions about the actual efficacy of the principle if, in 
practice, people can distort and misuse it, in accordance with their own purposes. 
One could follow Kant’s line of reasoning and use it to justify an action leading to 
advantageous consequences for oneself by disguising the action as something 
consistently universalizable when qualified in a certain fashion.?’ 


§3 Selfish Maxims and the Force of Duty 


What defence can Kant bring against these accusations? Firstly, are his examples 
concerning the testing of maxims against the supreme principle actually examples 
of selfishness? Is Kant not merely, again on formalistic grounds, simply considering 
what can consistently be willed universally? For example, concerning lying, he 
actually states: 


I only ask myself whether I can also will that my maxim should become a universal 
law. If not then the maxim must be rejected, not because of any disadvantage accruing 
to me or even to others, but because it cannot be fitting as a principle in a possible 
legislation of universal law, and reason exacts from me immediate respect for such 
legislation.?8 


Kant argues that I should test my maxim not simply against its disadvantageous 
consequences (not even non-egoistic ones) but against the implications of the 
universal application of that maxim; that is, it would become self-contradictory and 
hence immoral because it is not in accord with the moral law (which is the only 
determining ground for a morally good action which Kant will allow). Indeed, in 
The Metaphysics of Morals, he makes this explicit, as well as giving recognition to 
egoistic tests of maxims which are inevitable, but nonetheless nothing to do with 
their moral worth: 


You must therefore first consider your actions in terms of their subjective principles; but 
you can know whether this principle also holds objectively only in this way: That when 
your reason subjects it to the test of conceiving yourself as also giving universal law 
through it, it qualifies for the sake of giving a universal law.?? 


96 MacIntyre, Short History of Ethics, 198-9. 

°7 For example, breaking the speed limit when late for an important meeting. One might say this was 
acceptable (for everyone) under certain circumstances. The trick is that those circumstances exonerate 
one from any guilt or blame, but the act may not really be consistently universalizable at all But the 
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to serve selfish intentions. This assumes one views breaking the speed limit as morally wrong. Kant, 
most likely, would have done so. 
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This seems far removed from the egoistic interpretation provided by Schopenhauer 
and rather, owing to Kant’s emphasis on the categorical imperative as a limiting factor 
on what ends one prescribes for oneself, more akin to a principle that would take us 
away from egoistic considerations. In relation to the consideration of soteriological 
explanatory hypotheses (and thus the relationship between religion and morality in 
general) one sees that many such hypotheses find it necessary to encourage certain 
dispositions in order to defeat egoism and foster community. Indeed, one of 
Schopenhauer’s own key passages with regard to ethics displays a similar view 
concerning what is required in the building of the interpretive framework with which 
one can understand and interpret existence in order to aspire towards salvation: 


By looking inwards every individual recognises in his inner being, which is his will, the 
thing-in-itself, and hence that which alone is everywhere real. Accordingly, he conceives 
himself as the kernel and centre of the world, and considers himself infinitely important. 
On the other hand, if he looks outwards, he is then in the province of the representation, 
of the mere phenomenon, where he sees himself as an individual among an infinite 
number of other individuals, and consequently as something extremely insignificant, in 
fact quite infinitesimal. Accordingly every individual, even the most insignificant, every 
I, seen from within, is all in all; seen from without, on the other hand, he is nothing, or at 
any rate as good as nothing. To this, therefore, is due the great difference between what 
each one necessarily 1s in his own eyes, and what he is in the eyes of others, consequently 
egoism, with which everyone reproaches everyone else.!0 


Obviously the task is to defeat this egoism and instil a more communal, unified and 
hence moral outlook within people. But is that not the direction in which Kant’s 
moral philosophy also proceeds? The ‘kingdom of ends’ cannot be built upon 
selfish grounds. Even on formalistic grounds alone, there have been those who 
would argue that the ‘can will’ of the categorical imperative leads more to the 
defeat than to the involvement of selfish maxim making. For example, O’ Neill 
insists that, with regard to the formula of universal law,!?! 


We are invited here to consider that we can will or intend, what is possible ot consistent 
for us to ‘will as a universal law’ (not what we would will or would find acceptable or 
would want as a universal law). Since the principle contains no reference to what 
everybody or anybody wants, nor to anything that lies beyond the agent’s own capacity 
to will, it is part of a moral theory for agents who, in Kant’s sense of the term, act 
autonomously. The principle asserts that such agents need only to impose a certain sort 
of consistency on their actions if they are to avoid doing what is morally unacceptable. It 
proposes an uncompromising rationalist foundation for ethics.!02 


Thus questions of ethical efficacy, consistency and autonomy all come to the 
fore. Indeed, recalling O’ Neill’s contention that Kant’s own form of universalizability 
proves more consistent than recent versions (such as those of R.M. Hare and M.G. 
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Singer), she argues that Kant’s ethics can solve a problem which other theories 
grounded on a principle of universalizability cannot. This is what she terms the 
problem of ‘relevant description’ of a given agent and act, that is, what principles 
covering an act ‘it is relevant to discuss in a given context’; or, in other words, how 
we determine if the conditions placed upon principles are, in effect, action-guiding 
(save those cases where the principle behind an act obviously meet or fail to meet a 
condition specified by a universalizability test).!03 O’ Neill wishes to highlight the 
features of Kant’s ethics which need to be focused upon in order to show that the 
categorical imperative can be efficacious in the guidance of actions. Kant’s solution 
to this problem, so O’Neill argues, is to test the principle or instantiation of a 
principle upon which an agent acts on a given occasion, that is, the relevant thing to 
test against the universalizability principle is the agent’s maxim, which recalls the 
‘limiting factor’ understanding of the categorical imperative’s functional operation. 
As O’Neill explains, ‘The Categorical Imperative both states a condition on principles 
and also instructs us as to which principle or instantiation of a principle we should 
assess in any given context. It incorporates a solution to the problem of relevant 
descriptions.’ !4 This recalls our earlier discussion of Kant’s own explanation of his 
principle of universalizability in MM. Indeed, there one finds much to support 
O’Neill’s contention, for example: 


A principle that makes certain actions duties is a practical law. A rule that the agent 
himself makes his principle on subjective grounds is called his maxim; hence different 
agents can have very different maxims with regard to the same law ... . The supreme 
principle of the doctrine of morals is, therefore: Act on a maxim that can also hold as a 
universal law. Any maxim that does not so qualify is contrary to morals.!0 


There, also, Kant reminds us that a maxim is a subjective principle of action that 
the agent chooses for his or her self, whereas a principle of duty is objectively 
‘given’ to us by reason. On such an interpretation, Kant is stating that we must test 
our subjective maxims against how far they might conform to a rational principle of 
duty, were they to be prescribed as the guiding principle of action (relevant to the 
specific type of action, instance and so on) for everyone (though, of course, Kant 
also states that only a wholly rational agent would act on such principles all the 
time!%). According to O’ Neill, Kant’s solution is most successful where what is in 
question is one particular maxim in relation to several different acts or ways of 
acting (a ‘one—many’ relation). She concedes that the categorical imperative may 
not be so effective in helping to discriminate when what is under consideration is a 
number of possible maxims (or, indeed, ‘compound’ maxims) in relation to a 
number of possible acts (a ‘many—many’ relation). 

In further expanding upon her defence of Kant’s ethics,!°’ O’Neill actually goes 
on to propose that, far from rendering the categorical imperative sterile for ethics 


103 Nell (later O’ Neill), Onora: Acting on Principle, New York, Columbia UP, 1975, 12. 

104 Thid., 13. 

105 MM, 225 

106 Cf. also Nell’s (that is, O’Neill’s) discussion of Kant on maxims and principles in chapter 3 of 
Acting on Principle, aspects of which I mention below 

107 Cf., again, Acting on Principle, especially chapter 3 
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(through ‘empty’ formalism — hence underdetermination, or overt rigorism — hence 
insufficient attention being given to particular contexts and human differences), 
Kant’s formalism actually is a major strength in facilitating the consistency and 
efficacy of his solution to the problem of ‘relevant descriptions’. In particular, she 
believes this is best illustrated with reference to the Formula of Universal Law!° 
(and the version of this known as the Formula of the Law of Nature!®). So in 
returning to Kant’s ‘test’, ones sees that these two forms of the categorical imperative, 
and O’Neill believes this 1s thanks to their formalism, serve to determine whether 
an agent’s maxim conforms to a practical law (hence being a maxim ‘of duty’) or 
fails to meet the test of universalizability (and is thus a ‘mere maxim’). Those 
which do accord with a practical law, being maxims of duty, are nonetheless felt by 
human agents as imperatives because they will not always act in accordance with 
them, sometimes acting upon ‘mere maxims’ .!!° Furthermore, as O’ Neill commented 
in a much later work, Kant also had a clear conception of the limitations of the 
‘rules’ that guide maxim making in an ethical system such as his: 


Kant ... takes it that the rules that are relevant to ethics or to justice are practical 
principles which may be referred to, adopted, modified or rejected by free agents. Kant’s 
particular views about the ethically important rules or principles are often challenged or 
rejected in contemporary universalist writing, as well as by those who oppose ‘Kantian’ 
positions. But there too rules and principles are viewed as guidelines and not as efficient 
causes. To follow rules is to use them, not to be overcome by them.!!! 


Furthermore, O’ Neill states, Kant does not ignore ends (as will be discussed 
further, below) but neither does his consideration of them lead away from formalism 
and towards an ethics that is heteronomous.!!2 Adding a further argument which 
particularly impacts upon aspects of Schopenhauer’s criticisms, O’Neill also suggests 
that such critics further misunderstand Kant’s ethics if they believe that Kant’s test is 
a simple test on maxims whereby objective principles have to be of a categorical 
form, hence lacking an agent description component, and therefore can be deemed 
practical laws. The categorical form is not all that must be taken into consideration. 
O'Neill believes this to be too simplistic a reading of Kant’s ethical system.!!> One 
must also take into consideration Kant’s theory of motives (that is, for Kant, the 
reason behind an agent performing any act — relating to the end(s) the agent wishes to 
achieve, although they are simply maxims of action if no reference is made to ends, 
whereas they are maxims of ends if such reference is made) and whether they are 
governed by self-love or duty.!!4 We have already noted Kant’s attention to subjective 


108 Cf. Gr., 421: see n. 101, above. 

109 Thid.. ‘Act as if the maxim of your action were to become through your will a universal law of 
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11 Neill, Onora: Towards Justice and Virtue, Cambridge, CUP, 1996, 82. This work represents 
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principles in this respect and here O’Neill further illustrates how maxims are, on 
Kant’s understanding, what determines the choice an agent will make with regard to 
actions. Hence ‘Kant’s solution to the problem of relevant descriptions is to claim 
that any voluntary act has a maxim to which the Categorical Imperative should be 
applied.’!!5 Indeed, O’ Neil! believes this can apply even if the maxim—action relation 
is not one—many or even if one does not believe that maxims are the right feature to 
assess in order to determine the morality of an act. This is because all acts may be 
broken down into smaller ‘components’ or ‘phases’ and a specific maxim will be 
applicable to each of these and, therefore, can be subject to the test of universalizability 
which the categorical imperative affords us.!!® All in all, such aspects of O’Neill’s 
analysis, cited here, serve as an excellent example of an attempt to defend Kant’s 
ethics, primarily, on formalistic grounds and in relation to the consistency of the 
categorical imperative and test of universalizability.!!7 Her arguments represent an 
attempt to show what consistency and effectiveness Kant’s foundation for morality 
holds. She challenges Schopenhauer’s second charge and also accentuates its relation 
to the first. Her analysis clarifies how Kant’s system is supposed to work. 

But are such defences sufficient to dismiss Schopenhauer’s critique so readily? 
O’Neill has certainly offered by and large, a convincing account of the plan behind 
the functioning of Kant’s ethics, but Schopenhauer’s critique nonetheless would still 
dispute that the ‘end product’ actually works in this fashion. Earlier, we noted how 
Wood has criticized those who focus solely or overtly upon the formalistic aspects of 
Kant’s ethics, and here he is equally critical whether they do so to criticize or to 
defend those ethics. Likewise, he also criticizes those who focus overtly on the 
‘universalizability test’, in particular. The thrust of his arguments is that this does not 
give the full picture, nor would doing so provide adequate grounds for defending 
Kant from many of his critics.!!8 Furthermore, I am not entirely convinced by the 
confidence displayed in the defence which many contemporary Kant scholars seek to 
make of Kant’s ethics for, owing to the difficulties suggested by the formalistic 
language, one has further grounds for suggesting that a formalistic defence alone 
may not suffice, nor even one which works outwards from a Starting point that the 
universalizability test is the guiding feature against which to judge all aspects of 
Kant’s ethics (as O’Neill would seem to imply in places).!!? Nor is it evident that 
such defences are always wholly sound. 


3 Tbid., 41. 

116 Thid., 41-2. That is, reference to self is not involved here O'Neill admits there may be further 
complications concerning certain forms of maxims and analyses these in chapters 6 and 7 of the same 
work. 

117 Though, of course, O’Neill limits neither Kant’s ethics nor her analysis of it to the formalistic 
aspects alone But I have focused on her particular and detailed arguments as given here in order (a) to 
explore how well the categorical imperative and test of universalizability test does stand up to this 
second charge and (b) to illustrate the need for further aspects of Kant’s ethics to be taken into account 
(as O’Neill herself has already indicated). 

118 Again, a fundamental theme in Wood, Allen ‘The Final Form of Kant’s Practical Philosophy’ in 
Timmons, Mark (ed.) Essays on Kant’s Moral Philosophy, New York, CUP, 2000 and Wood’s own 
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For example, O’Neill’s work throughout recent decades has offered a series of 
defences of the Kantian moral system against a variety of criticisms, and her many 
essays have been most influential in the field of Kantian ethics and, indeed, ethics 
in general. But would not a Schopenhauer raise a wry grin or be driven to his 
customary intellectual indignation when confronted with a statement such as that 
which O’ Neill included in her groundbreaking work Acting on Principle,'*° a work 
which sets out to defend Kantian ethics against critics who believe its formalism 
leads to its being a system marked by rigorism (ignoring diverse human 
circumstances) and lack of efficacy in actually guiding actions (both elements 
representative of Schopenhauer’s first two charges)? For, despite the incisive analysis 
which that work contains, O’ Neill, at the outset also states that she will not 


take up the problem of how the Categorical Imperative is to be justified or grounded. I do 
not doubt the importance of justification, but I believe a principle which cannot help us 
act is not worth ‘justifying’. The first requirement for a refurbished Kantian ethics is to 
show that the Categorical Imperative can help us solve some of the moral problems we 
all confront.!2! 


The question which critics, including Schopenhauer, would wish to raise here is 
how the categorical imperative can serve such a function (and hence serve as the 
foundation of ethics) if it has not first been justified. It would not simply be a case 
of a cart before horse dilemma, or of a reaction to an instance of sheer axiological 
arrogance, but still more a case of such critics, and especially Schopenhauer, 
reiterating the fundamental point of their criticisms which O’ Neill apparently refuses 
to address in this statement: the categorical imperative cannot be justified and 
cannot, therefore, serve aS a consistent guide of action.!2? O’Neill, conversely, 
steadfastly believes Kant’s system can work, is consistent and does not require any 
heteronomous/external facilitation or justification. Yet I have indicated that 
Schopenhauer (and like-minded critics) believed that any moral system must be 
grounded and justified, and Schopenhauer’s whole critique is based upon the premise 
that the grounding and justification of Kant’s ethics are suspect. Of course, one 
might suggest that, if one can demonstrate that the categorical imperative can, 
indeed, consistently guide action, that also serves as a justification of it (though the 
cart and horse dilemma would still remain lingering in the background). Admittedly, 
O’ Neill is usually scrupulous in her qualifications and, furthermore, her defence of 
universal principles in her later works focuses upon a more ‘modest’ understanding 
of their function. Hence she offers a new analysis which still reaches similar 
conclusions to those which have been considered above from her Acting on Principle, 
namely that ‘universal principles are barely avoidable, and lead neither to dangerous 
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rigourism nor to vacuous formalism’. What changes is the significance of her 
defence: ‘However this conclusion not merely does not fix everything: it fixes 
remarkably little.’ !23 And yet, at this point, if one asks whether or not Schopenhauer’s 
critique is thus fundamentally flawed, it is evident that doubts still remain, at least 
in relation to certain aspects of Kant’s system. If, in particular, doubts concerning 
the role of subjective factors remain, then further investigations must be made 
concerning the role of maxims and ends in Kant’s moral system. 

Thus, to try and overcome such difficulties or lingering doubts, | am more 
inclined towards an interpretation of Kant which neither reduces his moral thought 
to a mass of inconsistencies nor defends it as a fully coherent rational basis for 
morality. Instead, I follow those who view the character of Kant’s ethics as intelligible 
only in the light of the teleological framework of his philosophy on the whole. I 
seek to relate this to an ‘agnostic’ philosophical humility on his part, which 
nonetheless involves a steadfast faith in morality and yet demonstrates a need for 
religious belief and/or ideas.!24 In order to answer Schopenhauer’s criticisms as 
fully as possible, what is needed is the combination of an examination of what 
Kant’s ethical language did entail (and what it did not) and the relation of this to 
the moral implications of the (teleological) context of his wider thought, in general. 
Hence, if Kant’s formal starting point can, in the main, prove effective and coherent, 
where does this lead his system and what methodological and, indeed, metaphysical 
implications could follow from this? 

In working towards such considerations (which will be fully explored in Chapter 
5), I also seek to challenge Paton’s assertion that 


Kant’s ethics, so far from being deduced from the idea of freedom, is itself the ground on 
which the idea of freedom is based. Hence Kant’s ethics is independent of his metaphysics 
and has a claim to our acceptance, or at least to our consideration, no matter what be our 
attitude towards his metaphysics. !2° 


The relationship between Kant’s ethics and metaphysics does appear to be more 
reciprocal than Paton would allow!*® and, for Schopenhauer, it is the influence of 
theology upon Kant’s ethics which must be brought into consideration as well. 
Perhaps some interpreters have stressed the linguistic side of Kantian ethics too 
much, whereas Kant did not just concern himself with language, although his talk 
of the ‘transcendental’ did not give knowledge of the transcendent realm itself. 
Kant was concerned with metaphysical questions, but Schopenhauer’s criticisms 
bring out questions concerning what meaningful results came out of this (morally 


123 O’Neill. Onora: Towards Justice and Virtue, 90 Of course, she goes on in that work to offer a 
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speaking) as far as Kant’s method in ethics is concerned. Again, such considerations 
as Kant’s understanding of freedom (and the transcendent character of freedom in 
his interpretation) point beyond the Kantian formalism which Schopenhauer attacks. 
The metaphysical side raises more interesting (and, for the purpose of this volume, 
pertinent) questions still. This discussion therefore moves from the formalistic 
towards the teleological via an interpretation of the notions of freedom and human 
nature as offered by Kant. 

Firstly, in returning to the ends and duties debate, we consider two scholars who 
have specifically addressed Schopenhauer charges here in detail. Whilst 
Schopenhauer examined the majority of Kant’s ethical thought in some detail,!?’ 
Julian Young maintains that (despite his Schopenhauerian leanings) ‘Schopenhauer’s 
criticisms are not always sound.’!28 T have suggested that Kant himself can answer 
part of the charge concerning egoistic involvement in his ethics. Adding further to 
the defence of Kant, Young particularly disagrees with many of Schopenhauer’s 
criticisms concerning the categorical imperative and the moral law. In Schopenhauer’s 
view, Kant’s own admission that his moral imperatives are often unfulfilled!?? 
actually entails that the laws cannot be absolutely necessary, as what is necessary 
actually happens,!3° and thus Kant’s moral language is deemed unintelligible. In 
response to Schopenhauer’s claim, Young quite correctly points out that Kant is 
merely describing actions that purely rational beings ‘would’ do. As humans are not 
purely rational beings, it thus becomes an ‘ought’ for us: that is, what are descriptive 
of purely rational beings become prescriptive, restraining, for us.!3! So Young 
defends Kant here by arguing that the imperatival language is not unintelligible if 
we understand that the moral laws give us a ‘subjective ground of determination’ ,!52 
with our wills rather than our acts being the objects concerning Kant, who (according 
to Young) is here trying to construct an analysis of the psychological force of duty. 
Thus Young believes Kant’s argumentation is divorced from considerations of 
prudence and happiness, thereby being of a particular moral character and 
necessitated because of this character. !*3 

John Atwell defends Kant upon similar lines, and both he and Young provide an 
assessment of what the notion of an objectively necessitating moral law actually 
does mean. Both men argue that this involves my autonomous will, my relation to 
the moral law and the notion of the dignity of the human person. Atwell’s treatment 
is the more profound of the two and his focus is upon demonstrating how something 
that I have a duty to bring about is not a subjective interest (because produced by 
me) as this would bring consequences and egoistic motives into the supposedly a 
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priori definition of Kant’s moral principles. This serves to aid Kant’s defence, 
clarify Schopenhauer’s criticism and ultimately enable there to be demonstrated 
some fundamental common ground on morality between the two despite their 
differences. Complementing Young’s illustration that Kant’s definition (Gr., 413) of 
a necessitating objective principle is directed towards constraining my will rather 
than my actions,!34 Atwell further qualifies the argument by his discussion of how 
one can have ‘objective ends’, particularly those ends which are also duties. The 
simple answer is because ends of purpose (of action, that is, consequences) are seen 
by Kant as not being relevant to moral goodness, whereas objective ends!3> are 
relevant. Seeking to remove the hypothetical element, then, Atwell states: 


no objective end (not even ‘an end which is a duty’) is ever an end of an action — 
understanding an ‘end of action’ as that which the end 1s devised to bring about, and 
which moreover obligates an agent to perform the action which will bring it about. 
Whatever anyone intends to effect by means of an action is always a subjective end and 
never an objective end; for, as Kant says, ‘the value of all objects that can be produced 
by our action [i.e. the value of all subjective ends] is always conditioned’ .!36 


The crucial difference is that an objective end will always be unconditioned (and 
thus cannot be ‘produced’) by my action. The matter in question, then, is ends of 
maxims rather than of actions.!37 What enables there to be any (conditioned) goods 
is the possibility of the ‘unconditioned good’ which, as Kant says, is ‘good without 
qualification’ (Gr., p 393), that is, the good will. Atwell takes the interpretation that 
it is not merely the case that an action or conditioned good is only good when 
accompanied by a good will (although he allows that Kant does seem to say this), it 
is rather the case that something is morally good when / bring it about myself (out 
of duty) rather than it being affected by something ‘given’ in nature (and hence 
empirical) such as a generous or sympathetic disposition. Because of this relation 
between the human and the good will, humanity’s moral perfection becomes for 
Kant the primary end of all existence (something already visible in the Gr. and 
KpV, but far more explicit in the Critique of Teleological Judgement).!>8 This, 
suggests that moral concerns lead to soteriological doctrines. Hence one sees a very 
different character to Kant’s ethics than that portrayed by Schopenhauer. Young 
likewise states that, for Kant, ‘our moral volitions are unique in emanating entirely 
from our internal resources; they are not only undetermined, but uninfluenced by 
the sensuous “mechanism of nature’’.!°9 In both Atwell and Young there is a 
defence of Kant based upon these very elements which concerned Kant’s linkage of 
ethics to the noumenal.'4° His ethical works increasingly develop the linkage 
between metaphysics and morals. This recalls the importance of the idea of freedom 
to Kant’s ethics and the human being’s status as a member of the intelligible, as 
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well as the empirical, world. The teleology comes into the picture as the backdrop 
against which the formalism is set (although Kant’s language often obscures such a 
fact). 

This, in turn, has a significant bearing upon the alleged inconsistencies of which 
Kant is accused (and not merely those accusations by Schopenhauer alone). So, for 
example, Atwell considers Kant’s moral notion of humanity an objective end-in- 
itself. In his examples of the ‘imperfect’ (contingent/meritorious) duties (both to 
oneself and to others),!4! one is thus given examples of what Atwell calls ‘positive’ 
(that is, producible) duties concerning, respectively, self-perfection and the promotion 
of the happiness of others. Hence this entails seeing humanity as an end in itself. 
But then one is also given the Principle of Humanity,!4* defined by Kant as follows: 
‘Act in such a way that you treat humanity, whether in your own person or in the 
person of another, always at the same time as an end and never simply as a 
means.’43 Atwell concedes that this appears to be more formalistic (‘negative’)!44 
and goes in tandem with the Kantian statement that the end in itself ‘must here be 
conceived, not as an end to be effected, but as an independently existing end. Hence 
it must be conceived only negatively, i.e., as an end never to be acted against’ .!4° 

So is there a possible contradiction here between the positive and negative 
definitions of (humanity) as an end in itself — that is, that the positive notion seems 
to have the human as an end that involves producible ends (perfection of self and 
happiness of others) — and Gr., 437, which seems to imply that one must define 
humanity as an end only negatively, that is, not as one to be produced, but rather as 
a principle restraining our actions? 

Some commentators have simply conceded that Gr., 437, is an error or a slip on 
Kant’s part.!46 However, Atwell believes there is actually no positive definition in 
this sense at.all, and hence no contradiction and this, if correct, would deal a blow 
to Schopenhauer’s introduction of subjective, hypothetical and egoistic analysis of 
the categorical imperative and what actually empowers it in practice. Atwell argues 
that objective ends should never be seen as ‘states of affairs’ which are so valuable 
in their own right that they actually inspire the motive of duty required to fulfil 
them. They are not, therefore, ends of action, but rather persons potentially subject 
to the good will: Kant is not roaming into consequentialism, but rather still applying 
the test of universalizability against our maxims. Thus Atwell states: 


There is surely no inconsistency in claiming that (1) the end-in-itself can be conceived 
only negatively and (2) our actions can agree or harmonise with the end-in-itself both 
negatively and positively, e.g., negatively in the case of perfect duties and positively in 
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the case of imperfect duties. In other words, it is not inconsistent to say that something 
can be conceived only negatively, yet actions can agree with it both negatively and 
positively. And it is this alone that Kant actually says.'4! 


The example for this which Atwell provides is freedom. One could (a) define it as 
the absence of hindrances, thus negatively, (b) adhere to it negatively by never 
creating hindrances for self or others, and (c) adhere to it positively by the removal of 
hindrances; that is, by the promotion of freedom. Therefore!48 the crux of Atwell’s 
argument is that it is always the moral law alone that should be the determining 
ground of the maxim one then acts upon, and hence always a non-consequentialist 
foundation even for consequentialistic duties!49 (even for ends which are also duties). 
Hence I am not obliged to act because of the final outcome of my course of action or 
its value, or any other interest. 1 am only obliged to fulfil such ends because not 
doing so would entail making this a universal maxim and that is (logically) impossible 
when tested against the principle of universalizability. I do not test the morality of my 
proposed action, / test the moral goodness, in accordance with its being universally 
applied, of the proposed maxim I shall act upon. The understanding of humanity as 
an end in itself, therefore, becomes important to understanding the whole notion of a 
‘good will’ that acts only according to the moral law. 

Atwell’s defence of Kant is strengthened by a similar argument from Young, who 
believes that Kant, operating on the belief that the moral law comes from our 
intelligible side and so respect for it is respect for the higher part of our being, thus 
classes moral obligations and imperatives above the hypothetical ones. Young feels 
that the principle of autonomy of the will provides the non-prudential argument 
necessary to prove that acting regardless of interest (interest causes heteronomous 
actions) is actually conceivable, because we act according to our overall 
(autonomous) will to legislate universal law, whatever the prudential cost. Here 
Kant states that the will is my own, yet still universal as it is designed by nature for 
the purpose of legislating universal laws and, as such, is that to which I am 
subject.!>° So, once again, the universal aspect is cited to reject self-interest at the 
highest level. Young states: 


Thus Kant seems to escape Schopenhauer’s objection to the concept of a Categorical 
Imperative insofar as it is not merely unargued dogma — or a matter of quietly suppressing 
mention of sanctions — that we are under obligations which possess an authority entirely 
independent of any sanctions there may be against non-fulfilment.!>! 


Indeed, even the feelings of self-esteem which may accompany a moral act and so 
serve as a hypothetical incentive do not render Kant’s principle inconsistent, continues 
Young, for the same act may have both a categorical and a hypothetical obligation, 
with the former serving as sufficient reason. Young feels Kant’s point must be that 
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it is possible to act on the categorical, even if a hypothetical imperative is not 
present.!52 Thus Kant is further defended against Schopenhauer’s second charge. 

In drawing these cumulative arguments together, Allen Wood’s incisive analysis 
of Kant’s ethics also shares some parallels with aspects of the defence of Kant 
offered by Atwell and Young, including the relation to our understanding of the 
worth of the human being (though this is less explicitly related to the noumenal in 
Wood) and the teleological backdrop to Kant’s ethics, on the whole, which a 
broader survey of Kant’s ethical works demonstrates. Hence supplementing the 
formalistic aspects of O’ Neill’s analysis, but also mindful of the wider implications 
of Kant’s ethical method, particularly in relation to its teleological aspects, Wood is 
equally dismissive of Schopenhauer’s second charge. We have seen, already, how 
Wood rejects his first charge (which thus entailed the rejection of the possibility of 
a categorical imperative at all), but such a rejection also has an impact upon that 
second charge, as Wood states that, 


even in the case of hypothetical imperatives, the reason for following them does not 
consist in a desire for the presupposed end but rather in the ground we have as rational 
beings for taking the actions necessary to achieve an end that we have set (and continue 
to adopt, even if we feel no desire for it at the moment or find that other, stronger desires 
tempt us to omit the actions necessary to achieving it).!>3 


For Wood, the Grundlegung’s method of procedure does not set out the actual 
reason one might have for taking such necessary actions: the categorical imperative 
is worked out as a concept formally to provide a basis for the principle of morality 
— only then does Kant turn to the ground or motive which leads to the agent acting 
upon the categorical imperative. !54 

Wood acknowledges that Kant does, admittedly, devote so much space to discussing 
the categorical imperative itself that many are led to believe either that our acting 
upon it is groundless or (so, Schopenhauer, BM, 52-8), that it is meaningless and 
other motivating factors (such as desires) must be involved. But Wood argues that this 
overlooks, firstly, that Kant believes desires can never serve as the basis for a 
rationally motivated action and, secondly, that the actual ground/motive which Kant 
has in mind which will lead to an agent acting upon the categorical imperative is that 
agent’s own conception of their self-worth as a rational being.!>> 

Wood specifically refutes, as a ‘misunderstanding’, Schopenhauer’s charge relating 
to the involvement of self-interest (that Kant’s moral principle ultimately is based 
upon eudaemonism or egoism, WR I, 525~—6) and, in particular, its impact upon the 
Formula of the Law of Nature: !>° 


152 That is to say, that one can act dutifully whether an inclination is present or not. Although Young 
does concede that his contention that an act may have both a categorical and a hypothetical motivating 
factor behind it may leave a problem concerning overdetermination (ibid., 206). 

'53 Wood: Kant’s Ethical Thought, 72. 

154 Thid. Bewegungsgrund being the term for ground/motive under consideration here. 

'S5 Thid., 73-5. 

156 ‘Act as if the maxim of your action were to become through your will a universal Jaw of nature’ 
(Gr., 421, 436). 
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obviously it is one thing for [Kant’s] argument to employ a premise about what rational 
beings necessarily will from self-interest, and quite a different thing for the argument to 
be based on an appeal to self-interest. If the argument is to do the latter, the reason given 
for excluding M4[!57] would have to be that if I refuse voluntary help to others, then this 
will actually be detrimental to my self-interest (for instance, by making it more likely 
that others will refuse such help to me when I need it). But Kant’s argument makes no 
such claim. It makes only hypothetical (or counterfactual) claims about how it would 
impact the agent’s self-interest if U4[!>8] were a law of nature, and no claims at all about 
how agents can best promote their self-interest under the actually existing laws of 
nature. !59 


But Wood also, again moving beyond merely formalistic concerns, reiterates the 
broader application of Kant’s ethics, including the influence of Rousseau upon 
Kant — particularly upon his commitment to the absolute equality of human beings 
(and the political implications of this). So, too, Kant’s views on such topics as 
education, freedom of belief and of expression all demonstrate the importance of 
social context to his ethics from the beginning. Kant’s view that all human beings 
are equal and ought to treat one another as such!©° also indicates that Kant’s ethics 
is not simply concerned with ‘how human beings ought to treat one another but 
about how they in fact tend to treat one another and why’.!©! Too often people deny 
this equality and hence ‘people’s equal worth must be vindicated against a powerful 
propensity in human nature to claim for oneself an imagined worth greater than that 
of others’.!62 Again, as will become more evident in the discussion of egoism 
which follows, along with the detailed analysis of Schopenhauer’s own ethics in 
Chapter 6, this further supports the suggestion that, with regard to morality, there 
are more similarities between Schopenhauer and Kant than many commentators 
realize. 

Furthermore, Wood is particularly keen to reiterate the importance of a careful 
study of MM to aid interpretations of Kant’s ethics and to avoid misinterpretations. 
This provides another instance where aspects of arguments employed to defend 
Kant against Schopenhauer’s first charge also hold some leverage in relation to the 
second.!63 In the Metaphysics of Morals ones sees, on the one hand, the Doctrine of 


'57 The maxim, quoting Wood in his understanding of Gr., 423: ‘I will do nothing to harm others or 
deprive them of what is rightfully theirs, but I will refuse to help them or participate in their aims 
unless the assistance they need from me is one I owe them by strict right’ (Wood, Kant’s Ethicai 
Thought, xxii). 

158 That is, the universalized form of M4, namely ‘As a law of nature, no one will harm others or 
deprive them of what is rightfully theirs, but all will refuse to help others or to participate tn their aims 
unless the assistance needed is owed by strict right’ (Wood, Kant’s Ethical Thought, 92). 

159 Wood (Kant’s Ethical Thought, 93). 

160 Wood has in mind AK 19:145 of Kant’s Schriften; cf., also, MM, 454. 

161 Wood (Kant’s Ethical Thought, 8) A phrase strikingly similar to Schopenhauer’s statement 
concerning ethics requiring that our ‘first looking around a little at the lives of men’ (BM, 121) and 
Magee’s characterization of Schopenhauerian Ethics, in Philosophy of Schopenhauer, 194. Cf. ch. 6, $1 
of the present volume. 

162 Wood (Kant’s Ethical Thought, 8-9). 

163 Wood here is thus further reiterating earlier considerations relating to judging Kant’s ethics on 
the Grundlegung alone or even this in addition to the second Critique (that is, in its formalistic aspects 
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Right (Wood laments the fact that no real English equivalent exists for the 
fundamental Western concept of Jus (Recht)). This concerns the ‘external’ freedom 
of individuals, a precondition for the development of their culture of skill and 
culture of discipline. On the other hand, we have ethics (Ethik, dealt with in the 
Doctrine of Virtue) which deals with ends of morality, worked out in a ‘system of 
duties’ and summed up in the notion of the highest good.!** These two elements 
together and their complex interrelation constitute, for Kant, morals (Sitten). Right 
is there to promote not morality but external freedom. It is concerned with juridical 
duties. Ethics concerns duties of virtue, that is, ends that are also duties at the same 
time. Wood also discusses Kant’s famous taxonomy of duties (to oneself and to the 
other; imperfect and perfect, and so on), which were here considered in relation to 
the critiques offered by Young and Atwell.!® 
Wood outlines this structure in order to demonstrate that, on his analysis, 


moral reasoning for Kant consists mainly in seeing how one’s duties bear on one’s 
actions. Imperfect or wide duties should guide us in setting the needs of our life. Not all 
ends need be duties or contrary to duty (some ends are merely permissible), but morally 
good people will include duties of virtue among the central ends that give their lives 
meaning. Kantian morality thus leaves a great deal of latitude in determining which ends 
to set and how much to do towards each end. The pursuit of our ends, once they have 
been decided upon, is constrained only by juridical duties, perfect duties to ourselves, 
and duties of respect to others. No doubt both our ends and our actions toward them will 
be further constrained by duties we have to others on account of their circumstances or 
our relationship to them.!6 


Wood then discusses Kant’s ethics as a system of ends, especially in relation to the 
two ends of practical reason which we have a duty to set, namely our own perfection 
and the happiness of others.!©”7 Wood, in line with Atwell, Young and O’ Neill, is 
keen to stress that ‘Kant’s theory of duties does not collapse into a system of 
eudaemonistic consequentialism.’!®8 He then goes on to discuss that most 
fundamental issue with regard to methodology and interpretation in Kantian ethics, 
namely, the teleological aspects of Kant’s ethics and how an interpretation which 
affords due prominence to such aspects allows Kant’s ethics to respond to many of 
the concerns of its critics: 


The Doctrine of Virtue is, however, overwhelmingly teleological. In fact, within the 
system of ethical duties (this is a crucial qualification), Kant is not (in the now commonly 


alone). Note, also, that Wood wishes to highlight the fact that the ‘universalizability test’ is only 
employed sparingly in the MM, in relation to the ethical duty of beneficence to others (MM, 393, 453). 
Once again, Cf. Wood’s paper, ‘The Final Form of Kant’s Practical Philosophy’. For Wood, MM 
represents the definitive and ‘final form’ to which all of Kant’s ethical writings work. 

164 Wood, Kant’s Ethical Thought, 321. 

165 Thid., 325. 

166 Thid. Cf. MM 6:468-9. 

167 Thid , 326. 

168 Thid., 327, contra Sidgwick but, so too for our purposes, can it be applied to Schopenhauer’s 
arguments. 
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accepted sense of these terms) a ‘deontologist’ but a ‘consequentialist’. For he asserts the 
priority of the ‘good’ (of the end to be effected) over the ‘right’ (taking this term not in 
Kant’s sense but in the Anglophone philosopher’s sense, meaning an action that conforms 
with our ethical duty). Further, he accepts no properly ethical constraints on our actions 
except what are required by the setting of obligatory ends. In the system of duties of 
virtue, even perfect ethical duties, those absolutely requiring certain actions or omissions, 
have to be grounded on teleological considerations. Only juridical duties, grounded 
from outside the system of ethical duties, can command us how to act irrespective of 
ends. The general formula is that an action is a perfect duty if omitting it means refusing 
to set a morally required end, or means setting an end contrary to a morally required one; 
an action violates a prefect duty if it involves setting an end contrary to one that is 
morally required. !©° 


There is a footnote to that ‘crucial qualification’, which lends particular support 
to Atwell’s analysis. It is crucial because 


the fundamental principle from which Kant derives ethical duties is by no means 
consequentialistic. This underlines the importance of distinguishing the basic principle 
of an ethical theory from the style of reasoning it favors in deciding what to do. Kant’s 
theory of ethical duties is consequentialistic in its style of reasoning, but not in its 
fundamental principle. Consequentialistic theories look much more plausible if we confuse 
these two things ..., in deciding what to do it is always reasonable to choose one’s action 
with regard to its consequences for the ends one has set (and always unreasonable to 
proceed in any other way). But it is a separate question whether the fundamental 
principle we use in setting these ends ought itself to have a teleological or 
consequentialistic form.!7° 


Wood goes on to stress that Kant does not apply reasoning about ends in the way 
most consequentialists do; ‘summing and averaging, maximising and satisficing’ 
do not necessarily apply here. For example, ‘my duty to promote the happiness of 
others is not a duty to maximize the collective happiness of others. ... This is 
because duties of virtue are in their concept wide, imperfect, and meritorious 
duties.’ 17! 

In other words, Kant’s ethical latitude comes into play here: we cannot be 
blamed, for example, for not maximizing the greatest happiness of all. That is, for 
Kant, as Wood understands him, making two people happy is not necessarily better 
than making one person happy. The ends of reason do involve particular instances. 
Wood’s argumentation and the meticulous way in which he shapes his overall 
interpretation throughout the study in question does, then, commend further the 
overall consistency in Kant’s ethics, although Wood allows that there are apparent 
deficiencies when isolated aspects are examined (and Kant is to blame for some of 
these). More importantly, they also invite analysis of the wider framework of those 
ethics, which I believe to be the most important factor which any defence of Kant’s 
ethics against Schopenhauerian (amongst others) criticisms must take into account. 


169 Thid., 327: cf. MM, 219, 388-9. 

170 Thid., 414, n.14. 

17! Thid., 327-8; cf., MM, 390-91. (Cf., also, O’ Neill, Onora: ‘Kantian Ethics’ in Peter Singer (ed ) 
A Companion to Ethics, Oxford, Blackwell, 1993, 178.) 
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It is also significant that Wood believes it is misleading to focus overtly upon the 
Formula of Universal Law, preferring, instead, the Formula of Humanity as an End 
in Itself, the formula which Kant predominantly employs in the MM, for this leads, 
once more, to wider considerations than the formalistic implications which typically 
follow when the Formula of Universal Law is privileged.!’2 It is a very different, 
much more humanly ‘real’ and community-oriented picture of Kant’s ethics and 
what it entails which emerges from Wood’s discussions and I share many of his 
views of Kant in this respect, as the following chapter shall illustrate. 

Nonetheless, Schopenhauer would persist in his criticisms. Not all of Wood’s 
arguments are equally convincing, or equally applicable to the essential detail of 
Schopenhauer’s critique. Wood’s recent study!’3 focuses upon Kant’s notion of the 
rational dignity of the human being (that is, rational human nature viewed as an 
end in itself), and an emphasis upon Kant’s views concerning the rationality of 
human beings and the potential of their reasoning processes to overcome selfish 
inclinations is also attested to in a variety of ways in O’Neill (especially) and, in 
arguments considered here in relation to Kant, also in Atwell (in certain respects) 
and (to a lesser extent) even Young. Given his own views on reason and, again, on 
the primacy of the will, in particular, Schopenhauer would state that all such 
defences presuppose a priori fundamental aspects which his own system challenges. 

Indeed, more serious still, despite all such convincing defending arguments, a 
further problem remains which even Kant himself recognizes: there is no evidence 
that acting solely out of duty to the moral law is possible, and Schopenhauer’s 
retort is that psychological, anthropological and all empirical evidence before us 
indicates that it is not possible, at least as far as Kant formulates it. As Schopenhauer 
would put it, once egoism enters in, the self-interest divests the whole affair of any 
moral worth, not that Kant would disagree with that statement, in itself; but 
Schopenhauer is pressing the point that motives cannot be discounted. We have 
examined various defending arguments which suggest that Kant does offer a coherent 
means of guiding, ‘testing’ or evaluating our maxim making. But Schopenhauer 
would persist in criticizing the involvement of inclination and egoistic motives in 
Kant’s ethics!74 on the strength of the evidence he believes exists for his third 
charge. One must here ask what evidence, guarantee or justification might one have 
for a steadfast belief in morality? Here one encounters the problem of the relationship 
between religion and morality at its most fundamental level, for many believe that 
we have no cause for a belief in morality without religious belief. Others argue that 
there must, at least, be some soteriological ‘backdrop’ to a system of ethics, which 
entails what might best be described as commitment to a fundamental guarantee or 
(particularly in the case of theistic belief systems) ‘guarantor’ of the coherence and 
validity of that system. Kant is acutely aware of this dilemma in his own ethical 
Writings, and such concerns are discussed in the following chapter. 


'72 Recall that Schopenhauer’s critique began with this formula. 

173 That is, Kant’s Ethical Thought. 

174 Indeed, notwithstanding the defending arguments considered here, many difficulties continue to 
be debated in relation to this aspect of Kant’s ethics. 
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Concluding Remarks 


We have seen that many of Schopenhauer’s problems with Kant’s ethics stem 
largely from the formalistic side of Kant’s ethics and concerns about his language. 
Kant’s moral theory does gain a thorough development, though not simply in the 
three major works on ethics. It is actually the metaphysics of transcendental idealism 
which helps give value and meaning to Kant’s ethics, although not on the formalistic 
side alone, for neither Young’s juxtaposing of categorical with hypothetical 
imperatives, nor Atwell’s consequentialist duties established on non-consequentialist 
grounds, nor even the wide-ranging supporting arguments of Wood which advise us 
not to equate the moral principle with the style of reasoning employed in its 
justification, or O’Neill’s steadfast defence of the consistency of Kant’s 
universalizability test, would be enough to refute, entirely, Schopenhauer’s rejection 
of Kant’s ethical foundation. Rather, as both Young and Atwell realize (and which 
Wood acknowledges to a different degree and in a different fashion), the real key to 
understanding Kant’s ethics is not the formalistic style, but the teleological backdrop, 
so closely linked with the questions of freedom, humanity and the phenomenal- 
noumenal realms. Kant’s metaphysics is central to his ethics, even if this does not 
always present the most consistent of impressions upon his readers. Thus Keith 
Ward has argued: 


The formula of universal law is, as most critics have agreed, quite unable to provide a 
sufficient criterion for morally right actions. But it would be wrong to suppose that, when 
one had said this, one has undermined Kant’s ethical theory. Indeed, it would be more 
correct to say that Kant’s own analysis of the supreme principle of morality fails to state 
adequately his actual account of ethics to such an extent that it is radically misleading. To 
understand his ethical theory, one must consequently penetrate behind the terminology in 
which it is expressed, and which Kant so laboriously invented, to the underlying teleological 
view, which is frequently and unmistakably outlined in his many published works.!7° 


Thus the real significance of Kant’s ethical theory must be looked for in relation 
to the construction of soteriological explanatory hypotheses and hence one must 
consider Kant’s teleological concerns as well as his critical metaphysics rather than 
simply the a priori principles, although how he relates these to humanity is very 
important. When considered in relation to the underlying teleology behind his 
thought, Kant can make a good case against Schopenhauer’s criticisms: egoism is 
abhorred and challenged by Kant’s very conception of ends in themselves and, 
conceming the question of the foundation of ethics on reason alone, one sees that 
Kant’s life’s work was to /imit rather than unleash the pretensions of humanity’s 
rational thirst. By the third Critique, an elegant worldview is emerging to check 
wayward humanity and instil responsibility in what Kant saw as our (privileged) 
custodianship of the world, owing to our nature as moral creatures who are ends in 
themselves.!’6 All along, dogmatic claims are held in check, as is the overt imposition 


175 Ward, DKE, 118. 
176 And further developed, in relation to the notion of a moral community and ‘Kingdom of ends’, in 
the Religion. 
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of oneself upon the world, by what can only be described as an attitude of 
philosophical humility. In this, a parallel with Schopenhauer’s system will become 
evident. Sometimes Kant refers to it directly as ‘humility’ (whether in an intellectual 
or moral sense), at others it is expressed by the (somewhat misleadingly titled) 
‘respect for the moral law’ and sometimes it is the underlying ethos with which his 
metaphysics permeates his work. Perhaps Atwell would not go quite as far as this, 
but he recognizes the general point: ‘I think it is fair and accurate to say this: Kant’s 
ethics is itself not teleological, at least as a theory of moral rightness, but the 
metaphysics within which that ethics is advanced is teleological.’!77 I would closely 
identify such teleological concerns with the idea of a practical explanatory hypothesis 
which leads to a doctrine of salvation.!78 So I shall turn to assess Kant’s method 
and ultimate intention in relation to Schopenhauer’s key questions in the light of 
the fact that, although he was questioning the formalistic side primarily (and then 
only with regard to the supreme principle), this may not have been strictly fair to 
Kant, given his teleological concerns. This is particularly the case, given that 
Schopenhauer took over Kant’s transcendental metaphysics and, inspired by the 
permeating (and open ended) teleology he found therein, sought to take Kant’s own 
philosophy further than Kant himself had said it should be allowed to venture.!7? 

But we have yet to examine fully Schopenhauer’s third charge, concerning 
theological dependence and circulatory argumentation (with ‘hidden’ eudaemonism). 
However, it has been first necessary to identify the ‘two hats’ which Kant wears 
when looking at morality and to bring to the surface his teleological concerns and 
underlying metaphysics, in relation to the theme of philosophical humility. With 
these themes now identified, we can further assess how both men construct their 
respective soteriological explanatory hypotheses in relation to religion. Perhaps 
Beer may be proved correct in her statement that 


Kant maintained that the only absolutely good thing in the world is the good will, and 
Schopenhauer practically accepts this dictum. Right action springs from the will, and not 
from the intellect, for the true nature of man lies in his will. The problem of ethics for 
Schopenhauer is how the will is to be made good. His treatment of the problem leads 
him beyond a system of ethics to a philosophy of religion. !80 


If so, the question must also be addressed concerning whether or not the theological 
(or at least religious) can be avoided, or is actually necessary, in order to gain the 
universality which morality requires. That is to say, to what extent does a 
soteriological explanatory hypothesis require religious ideas in order to support its 
teleological elements? 


177 Atwell, Ends and Principles, 9. 

178 Naturally, one must acknowledge that this goes against predominant aspects of much other neo- 
Kantian ‘orthodoxy’, but there are sufficient interpreters of Kant, including those whom we are 
considering in Chapters 4 and 5 of the present volume, to support or at least warrant the development 
of such a thesis. 

179 Cf. WR I, 534. 

180 Reer, Schopenhauer, 81. 


Chapter 5 


Kant, Religion and Morality: 
First Steps on the ‘Humble Path’ 


Since Socrates, the problem of philosophy has been to connect the force which produces 
the phenomenon of the world and in consequence determines its nature, with the morality 
of the disposition or character, and thus to demonstrate a moral world-order as the basis 
of the physical. Theism achieved this in a childlike manner, which was unable to satisfy 
mature mankind.! 


Introductory Remarks 


This chapter will examine Schopenhauer’s criticism of the theological elements of 
Kantian ethics, in an attempt to demonstrate further that the most effective defence 
of Kant’s ethics against such criticism is the teleological—-metaphysical backdrop 
to his moral thought. [ronically, this is also the area in which Kant’s thought comes 
closest to endorsing the disposition which Schopenhauer would have one adopt, 
with regard to countering overt egoism, selfishness and evil. By examining exactly 
what Kant means by his doctrine of respect for the moral law, closely linked to the 
concepts of freedom and the dignity of the human being, the chapter will seek to 
show a common thread linking Kant, Schopenhauer and philosophical humility, 
along with the religious/theological presuppositions involved. The human being, 
for Kant, is actually bound up with the ultimate (teleological) purpose/end of the 
world itself and the concept of respect for the moral law helps to illustrate the 
importance and destiny of the human being in his moral system. Such a focus could 
even enable one to view Kantian ethics as a soteriological explanatory hypothesis, 
the salvation being the aspiration towards the achievement of the highest good (that 
is, happiness in direct proportion to virtue). Many people are familiar with the 
standard assessments of Kant the philosopher, but not all would concur with and 
many would express surprise at Wood’s contention that Kant was also a ‘deeply 
religious thinker’ .3 

Thus, after examining Kant’s notion of respect for the moral law, we raise the 
question concerning the necessity of the idea of God to ethics in order to bridge the 
so-called ‘moral gap’ between our moral aspirations and fallen state. We turn then 
to explicate the charge that the dependence of Kant’s ethics upon theology renders 


| WR II, 590. 

2 Meaning, of course, metaphysics of a critical kind 

3 Wood, Allen: ‘Rational Theology, Moral Faith and Religion’ in P. Guyer (ed.) The Cambridge 
Companion to Kant, Cambridge, CUP, 1992, 414. 
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it inconsistent, and then look at the debate concerning the relation between religion 
and morality in general, including arguments that there is no necessary connection 
between the two. We then examine an attempt to defend the autonomy, specifically, 
of Kant’s ethics without recourse to religion, before turning to analyse the relation 
between the Kantian moral system as interpreted by one scholar (Palmquist) who 
believes religion plays an integral part in that system (and is not thus reduced to 
morality). We then pause to consider further arguments from those who would 
defend a link between religion and morality — both those less confident of Kant’s 
consistency in this area and arguments which offer a less architectonic assessment 
of the overall relation (in comparison with Palmquist). Finally, in drawing together 
further considerations in relation to the notion of philosophical humility in Kant’s 
philosophy and ethics in particular, the chapter seeks to refute those arguments 
which dismiss any necessary connection between religion and morality and points 
to the common quest for meaning in religion, morality and metaphysics, as 
exemplified in Kant. 


Part I: Respect for the Moral Law and the Defeat of Egoism 


$1 Defining ‘Respect for the Moral Law’ 


Chapter 4 considered various attempts to defend Kant against Schopenhauer’s second 
charge. I can now offer my own assessment in more detail as I believe it to be also 
fundamentally linked to Kant’s defence against Schopenhauer’s third charge. Thus I 
here take forward the suggestions made towards the end of the previous chapter. 

Kant’s notion of ‘respect’ for the moral law is, in effect, the most effective 
riposte to Schopenhauer’s charges that egoism results from the Kantian moral 
system. Paradoxically, it is this very same notion which initially provides some 
credence to Schopenhauer’s third charge concerning the dependence upon theology 
of Kant’s moral system. In the first section of the Grundlegung, Kant provides a 
formalistic definition of respect for the moral law and its relation to the concept of 
duty. He does so in order to pave the way for the introduction of the categorical 
imperative. 


Duty is the necessity of an action done out of respect for the law ... . An object of respect 
can only be what is connected with my will solely as ground and never as effect — 
something that does not serve my inclination but rather outweighs it, or at least excludes 
it from consideration when some choice is made ~ in other words, only the law itself can 
be an object of respect and hence can be a command ... . Hence there is nothing left 
which can determine the will except objectively the law and subjectively pure respect for 
this practical law, i.e., the will can be subjectively determined by the maxim that I should 
follow such a law even if all my inclinations are thereby thwarted.4 


Thus selfish desires and interests are excluded, says Kant, from the decision- 
making process involved in morality. The last sentence of this quotation is particularly 


4 Gr., 401. 
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important with regard to Schopenhauer’s criticisms, for the consistency of Kant’s 
supreme principle rests upon that sentence being correct. This notion of respect for 
the moral law is seen by many commentators as the most important concept for 
Kantian ethics. Thus Young sees it as the ‘crux of Kant’s theory’,° while Heidegger 
went as far as to assert that ‘Kant’s interpretation of the phenomenon of respect is 
probably the most brilliant phenomenological analysis of the phenomenon of morality 
which we have from him.’® However, given the questions concerning efficacy in the 
preceding chapter, it may well be asked how such a notion could perform the role 
which Kant says it does. Again, it is a question of looking further into Kant’s 
ethical writings where the phenomenon of respect for the moral law fulfils a 
number of functions and is described in a variety of ways and in different tones. 
Andrew Reath, for example, focuses primarily upon two distinct notions of respect’ 
and hence distinguishes between the ‘intellectual’ notion — how the moral law 
determines our morality in conjunction with our consciousness of this rational, 
universal determinant of our will — and the ‘affective’ side — the feeling experienced 
when the moral law limits our inclinations.8 Young notes two functions for respect: 
firstly, as an explanatory concept which weighs up our guiding principles and 
judges them against morality; and, secondly, its motivational function, whereby it 
serves to bring our will back into line when inclinations threaten our adherence to 
the moral law.? 

Thus there is both a formalistic side and an efficacious side to the whole concept 
(as it may be said there is to Kant’s ethics on the whole). The point is to test how 
consistently they hang together. Both notions are linked to the teleological strand of 
Kant’s morals (and hence the involvement of the human person in this, along with 
the fulfilment of humanity), although this is much more obvious in the case of the 
motivational/efficacious side. For example, this particular idea of respect is brought 
Out upon examination of what Kant says concerning respect in the following 
passage from Chapter 3 of the Analytic of Pure Practical Reason in the KpV: “Thus 
respect for the [moral] law is not the drive to morality; it is morality itself, regarded 
subjectively as a drive, inasmuch as pure practical reason, by rejecting all the rival 
claims of self-love, gives authority and absolute sovereignty to the law.’!9 This 
comes from one of the most important chapters in Kant’s ethical writings, helping 
to illustrate the character and direction of his ethical thought, drawing together its 
various themes as one. As the chapter draws to its close, Kant describes exactly 
what respect means for human beings in its ‘highest’ sense: 


Such is the nature of the genuine drive of pure practical reason. It is nothing else than the 
pure moral law itself, so far as it lets us perceive the sublimity of our own supersensuous 


> Young, ‘Schopenhauer’s Critique’, 202. 

© Heidegger, Martin: Basic Problems of Phenomenology, Bloomington, Indiana University Press, 
1982, 133. 

’ Though he identifies three. 

8 Reath, Andrew: ‘Kant’s Theory of Mora} Sensibility — Respect for the Moral Law and the Influence 
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existence and subjectively effects respect for the higher vocation in men who are conscious 
of their sensuous existence and of the accompanying pathologically affected nature.?! 


On reading these passages, one can begin to see more clearly beyond the 
formalistic language and understand to a greater extent the teleological and 
metaphysical yearnings which Kant is trying to appease. One glimpses his efforts 
to reach the limits of the extent to which such fundamental questions can be 
answered or even asked (recall the merging of the questions: what can I know, what 
should I do, what may I hope?). In the light of this, it is most strange that a word 
such as ‘respect’ could evoke such passion, should be the name of so internal and 
yet universal an aspect of the human character. What Kant seems to be describing 
is, at times, almost akin to a theological process of aspiring towards purity of soul, 
towards saintliness, towards even ‘deification’ as the person strives to achieve the 
highest good and emulation of the pure will. 

However, the reason why ‘respect’ may not convey all this lies less with Kant, 
perhaps, and more with too literal a translation of certain key terms that he employs, 
which subsequently can result in an actual loss or blurring of the spirit, if not the 
meaning, of his intentions regarding this notion. Paton agrees here, and suggests 
that the word ‘Achtung’ should not be translated as ‘respect’, but rather by the word 
‘reverence’, for a number of convincing reasons. Firstly, Kant himself uses the 
Latin ‘reverentia’ as a corollary,!* rather than the word ‘respekt’ which entails an 
element of fear.!3 Secondly, Kant also likens it to his famous feeling for the ‘starry 
heavens above’,!4 and even to the feeling for the sublime.!>5 Paton’s conclusion is 
that this concept of ‘Achtung’ is far more akin to a religious feeling than what is 
suggested by the more austere-sounding ‘respect’: 


It is a mistake to regard Kant’s attitude to morality as cold and heartless ... . It is obvious 
to the attentive reader that Kant himself feels most intently this emotion of reverence for 
the law, and that both from his description and from the language he uses the feeling in 
question is something akin to religious emotion.!® 


This also helps further to refute the formalistic label which is often the only one in 
terms of which some scholars see fit to judge Kant. And yet it brings Kantian ethics 
closer to religion, given the character of this ‘respect’. Kant sought to explain the 
manner in which the moral law becomes the driving force of our will, although he 
carefully noted that it is impossible to explain how this is possible, for that is as 
much beyond human reason’s capabilities of discovery as is the concept of free 
will.!” In line with the central thrust of this volume, there is much to be said for a 
passing suggestion by Paton that the recognition of the moral law as the objective 
principle gives rise to reverence/respect and that this reverence then becomes an 


1] KpV, 88. 

12 MM, 402, 438. 

'3 Paton, H.J.: The Categorical Imperative, 64. 
l4 KpV, 161. 


13 Critique of Judgement, §27, 257. 
16 Paton, The Categorical Imperative, 63. 
17 KpV, 72. 
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inducement to adopt the moral law as a subjective principle of action for the sake of 
moral law; that is, to act solely out of duty.!® So Paton states: ‘Reverence would 
then be the connecting link between our recognition of the law as objective principle 
and our adopting it as a subjective principle or maxim.’!? 

Paton only poses this suggestion for consideration, but I would contend that it is 
the one which seems closest to the intentions of Kant concerning the concept of 
respect. I believe Kant meant there to be a definite linkage between the idea of 
freedom as our connection with supersensible reality and respect for the moral law 
as something of the same origin; that is, a connection with the noumenal.29 Otherwise 
respect, as outlined by Kant, would seem to have trouble in holding its various 
functions together consistently: that is, it would appear that Kant is introducing a 
subjective interest. This allows respect to be understood more in terms of a ‘bridge’ 
to the transcendent, in much the same way as Schopenhauer viewed Kant’s theory 
of freedom. 

Hence I believe what Kant means to say is this: the moral law is what we call 
that part of our being which is a priori and most significant to our intelligible 
character. However, as we cannot gain access to the transcendent realm, or guarantee 
the validity of any speculation about what it entails, we must look at the notion of 
this higher part of our being from the subjective standpoint and use terminology 
appropriate to this. If we could do otherwise, and if humanity never erred from the 
moral path, then we would talk of ‘a holy will’ that is pure and which does not act 
out of duty, for such a will would always act in accordance with that higher part of 
our being and there would be no need for any such thing as a categorical imperative 
or a moral /aw, as such. 

Sadly, we are ‘fallen’ beings who are prone to making our selfish inclinations 
and desires the master of our will and hence we need to formulate our morality in 
legalistic terms which convey our relation to that higher part of our being. Thus we 
need concepts of a formal nature such as duty and absolute ought. We need to speak 
of a categorical imperative and distinguish objective ends from those influenced by 
inclination. We need a model which can accurately give some indication of the 
manner in which this moral, higher part of being affects us. Thus we speak of our 
‘feeling’ reverence for this law and our ‘shame’ or ‘pleasure’ felt in accordance to 
our current standing in relation to it. This language is not literal, for we are here 
dealing with the noumenal, with what is ultimately a mystery, for the first Critique 
has ruled out metaphysical speculation of the old, dogmatic kind. 

What we are thus dealing with is a framework, a working hypothesis, and into 
this model we slot our emotions which are excited by morality, but our language is 
paradoxically of the sort which is used to describe exactly what morality seeks to 
overcome. So if we talk of ‘feeling’ and ‘interest’ in this sense, it is not literally that 
we obey the moral law to avoid or experience painful and pleasurable feelings, 
respectively. We are merely reviewing the situation from a subjective standpoint. I 
describe the ‘effect’ of the ‘higher’ (moral) part of my being upon me as that of a 
moral law. | am in awe of its sublimity and mystery and so experience reverence for 


18 Paton, The Categorical Imperative. 66. 
19 Thid. 
20 Admittedly, many ‘Kantians’ might find such a suggestion controversial. 
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this thing I label a ‘law’. But it is not my egoism which is the referent point of this 
endeavour, rather the reverse. The moral law affects my subjective state and I 
interpret it in these terms. 


§2 Bridging the ‘Moral Gap’ in Kant’s Explanatory Hypothesis 


So how to relate this sense of some ‘bridge’ to the transcendent to Kant’s explanation 
of moral motivation? The answer lies in the theological elements contained in 
Kantian ethics. Concerning the theory of moral motivation, on Reath’s 
interpretation,*! ali actions have some implicit justification, yet only the moral law 
gives true universality, whilst those actions done to satisfy inclinations merely 
employ quasi-moral reasoning in order to hide the true motives and the exceptional 
(as opposed to universal) nature of the maxims. The purchase of the moral law is 
still, however, implicitly recognized, but it is subordinated surreptitiously in order 
to distort the fact that overt self-love or conceit is the real guiding maxim; that is, 
overt egoism. Either a false principle is claimed or a false value (such as ‘special 
circumstances’) is attached to the self-preoccupation of the maxim adopted. This 
would appear to be a fairly accurate interpretation of Kant’s explanation of how our 
sensuous nature attempts to delude our moral sense of obligation.22 

Yet, significantly, Reath sees the adoption of an ideology as the means whereby a 
selfish principle avoids comparison with the moral law. There is a relation here to 
Schopenhauer’s argument that secretly it is mostly egoism and hypothetical 
imperatives on which we all act. One must note how religion, itself, as MacKinnon 
points out, is often used as such a surreptitious ideology to disguise selfish principles 
and ends being behind actions for which some semblance of morality is claimed?3 
(also one of Schopenhauer’s major criticisms of religion). The question to consider 
now is whether or not Schopenhauer is correct in detecting a religious ideology 
lurking behind Kant’s ethics — not so much intentionally leading to deceit, but 
ultimately in the form of the sanctions which the theological moral concepts are 
said by Schopenhauer to carry as excess baggage. 

This represents the point where the tensions in Kant come to the fore. We have 
noted that respect acts to help morality achieve its purposes, but also that it must 
contend with selfish inclinations and that one can never actually know whether one 
truly is, in a dutiful fashion, acting solely out of respect for the moral law. This is 
the dilemma posed by the tension between Kant’s formalistic understanding of 
what ought to happen, and the problems, caused by our fallen nature, regarding 
what actually happens. Kant’s notion of our achieving the highest good, then, the 
very fabric of morality itself, might require some further feature to provide the 
ethical theory with a surer foundation, some ‘guarantee’ that Kant’s understanding 
of morality rings true, even if only for practical purposes, to make morality possible 
and ‘workable’. Hence the need for the idea of some ‘being’ in order to fulfil such a 
function. This is what John E. Hare terms the ‘moral gap’: ‘Morality has on this 


2! ‘Kant’s Theory’, 298ff. 

22 Tbhid., 300; cf. KpV, 75. 

23 MacKinnon, DM <A Study in Ethical Theory, London, A&C Black, 1957 (henceforth SET). Cf , 
for cxample, 100. 
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picture a structure with three parts to it: the moral demand, our defective natural 
capacities, and the possible being (the authoritative source of the demand).’4 
Because the highest good requires the direct proportioning of happiness to virtue, 
there is thus a necessary connection between the two. But experience cannot 
furnish us with such a demonstration of their connection: one can only relate 
happiness to virtue, on Kant’s understanding (against eudaemonism in its Epicurean 
and Stoical forms), in synthetic terms. Hence, as Byrne illustrates: 


Where there is a necessary but synthetic connection between two ideas, we must seek a 
third term which guarantees the connection and the third term in this instance is God. 
There is no way we can see how happiness arises out of the pursuit of moral perfection if 
the mechanism of cause and effect in nature is all there is. We must suppose, therefore, 
that there is a cause beyond nature which can guarantee the exact correspondence 
between moral perfection and happiness. A moral causality, and therefore order, underlying 
the natural is thus posited.?> 


Which leads precisely to Schopenhauer’s third charge. If Kant requires the postulate 
of such a being, if he allows a religious or quasi-religious dimension to morality in 
the notion of respect for the moral law and how it functions for morality, then the 
rational, autonomous character of the ethical theory is called into question. 


Part II: The Theological Basis of Kantian Ethics 


But from theological morals Kant had borrowed this imperative form of ethics tacitly 
and without examining it. The hypotheses of such morals and hence theology really 
underlie that form, and in fact as that whereby alone it has sense and meaning, they are 
inseparable from it; indeed, they are implicitly contained in it. After this he then had at 
the end of his discussion an easy task of again developing from his morals a theology, 
the well-known moral theology. For then he needed only to bring out expressly the 
concepts that lay hidden at the base of his morals, implicitly put there by the ought or 
obligation, and state them explicitly as postulates of practical reason. And so there 
appeared, to the great edification of the world, a theology resting merely on morals, in 
fact derived from it. But this came about because this morality itself rested on concealed 
theological hypotheses. I do not intend to make a derisive comparison, but in its form the 
case is analogous to the surprise prepared for us by a conjuror, when he allows us to find 
a thing in a place in which he, in his capacity as conjuror, had previously put it. 
Expressed in the abstract, Kant’s method consisted in his making the result that which 
ought to have been the principle or presupposition (theology), and in taking as 
presupposition that which should have been deduced as result (the order or command).© 


24 Hare, John E.: The Moral Gap. 23. Note that, in relation to the various antinomies which Kant 
outlines, John E. Hare relates ‘the moral gap’ to this dilemma, but describes in somewhat different 
terms the antinomy that the highest good is achievable and that it is not (The Moral Gap, 70). But 
throughout I am taking the ‘moral gap’ to involve all aspects involved in such antinomies and dilemmas 
of morality. Indeed, Hare’s work on the whole appears to relate them closely also. 

25 Byrne, Moral Interpretation of Religion, 55-6. 

26 BM, 57 (my italics). 
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Clarifying, the main point here is that Schopenhauer believes Kant divorced ethics 
from connection to the will of a divine being (the form of ethics that had previously 
held most influence), only to have to bring back in the idea of that divine will to 
justify the very reason why he had departed from it: his intention to construct an 
ethics based upon rational autonomy rather than dogmatic theology. In other words, 
here one arrives at the debate concerning (divine) law morality. Does the idea of 
God follow from Kant’s ethics or does the whole notion of the moral law as 
determining ground rest upon the idea of a lawgiver and the possible achievement 
of the object of the will who pays heed to that law, that is, the highest good? Is it 
the case, as J.L. Mackie suggests, concerning Kant’s ‘moral argument’ for the 
existence of God, that ‘any such argument is back to front. What it is reasonable or 
rational to do may depend upon the facts, but the facts cannot depend upon what it 
is reasonable or rational to do’.2”? As noted, Schopenhauer further contends that 
Kant’s ethical terminology becomes meaningless when divorced from its (original) 
theological context. Yet many commentators, while prepared to admit some 
difficulties in Kant regarding the three postulates of God, immortality and freedom 
(this last being the least problematic), actually go on to defend the overall consistency 
in the way Kant relates religion and morality. Therefore, the implication is that 
Kant constructs an explanatory hypothesis which is, overall, coherent. Thus, for 
example, Emil Fackenheim argues: 


Kant’s ‘theology’ or ‘metaphysics’ is a new kind of metaphysics, and it appears confused 
and inconsistent only so long as it is mistaken for the old kind. Kant destroys the metaphysics 
which is based on speculation and replaces it with a metaphysics which is based on moral 
consciousness. He seeks to prove, not immortality and God, but that belief in immortality 
and God is implicit in finite moral consciousness ... . If these beliefs are, by certain 
standards, somehow inadequate, it is not because of incompetent philosophising on Kant’s 
part, but because of certain characteristics of finite moral consciousness.78 


We now turn to examine the arguments of both sides. 


§1 The ‘Theological Circle’ in the Kantian Moral System 


The main question here concerns whether or not the ‘moral theology’, which forms 
a significant part of Kant’s moral philosophy, leads Kant right back to dependence 
upon concepts which he wished to leave behind him: that is, whether Kant’s 
foundation for ethics rests upon an argument which is somehow circular. To 
paraphrase one of Schopenhauer’s illustrations, is there any evidence that the 
‘Magician’ is still rotating the cups but continues to reveal the same thing, whichever 
cup he lifts? Julian Young attempts a constructive and progressive defence of 
Kantian ethics against such criticisms. He allows that Schopenhauer is correct in 
accusing Kant of simply rehashing religious eudaemonism, but only with reference 
to the first Critique.2? There, Young feels Kant is saying that we do not seem 


27 Mackie, J.L : Ethics — Inventing Right and Wrong, Harmondsworth, Penguin, 1977, 228. 
28 Fackenheim, Emil ‘Immanuel Kant’, 22-3. 
29 A similar point is made by Byrne, Moral Interpretation of Religion, 55 
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capable of bringing about the attainment of the highest good (happiness in proportion 
to virtue), that goal towards which reason disposes us. Thus the future life and God 
are postulated. Hence self-interest becomes involved and the categorical status of 
morality is put into question:2 ‘On the first Critique, then, Schopenhauer’s criticism 
is fully justified ... religious eudaemonism is present in both the justification and 
explanation of virtuous action, the moral argument cannot achieve its goal since it 
needs to assume what it sets out to prove.’3! 

Yet Young observes that, in the second Critique, there is a change in emphasis 
towards striving for the attainment of the highest good in this life because we have a 
duty to do so.32 To assist us, God is ushered in here as divine governor, but — and this 
must be emphasized — only as a postulate. Presumably Young means that the highest 
good demanded a supreme intelligence with the will, that is, causality, to bring about 
the moral laws which it sees as good, and hence there is a need for the idea of God. 
However, the fact that Kant now sees the attainment of the highest good as a duty 
(aside from the concern for happiness in a future life which the first Critique appeared 
to emphasize) allows morality a grounding independent of belief in God. Kant felt 
this divorced the necessity of belief in God from this moral obligation because 
morality was now put forward as the formal rational condition for using our freedom. 
The fact that we ‘ought’ to aspire to this achievement implied that we could actually 
achieve it, something not entailed by the account in the first Critique. Young next 
asserts that the circular argument is further banished in the third Critique, because 
there we are obligated to promote the achievement of the highest good, come what 
may, which removes any notion of sanction and thus egoistic interest. Young admits, 
however, that theism is still put forward as motivational for this purpose, otherwise 
irrationality would be the consequence of such a duty.>4 

However, whilst Young feels that he has exonerated Kant from Schopenhauer’s 
unjust criticism at this stage, it could be suggested that certain evidence could 
indicate that Young has perhaps been a little too accommodating towards these 
fluctuations in Kant’s moral thought. The presupposition is always present, in each 
Critique, that theism is somehow necessary for the attainment of morality (albeit in 
a form not identical to more traditional concepts of God). This would suggest that 
Kant’s moral thought did arrive back where he started, for the pinnacle, his moral 
theology in the Religion, seeks to endorse the message of the KpV that ‘Religion is 
the recognition of all duties as divine commands’.*4 Is this simply the same as 
stating the categorical status of moral demands, or could it be construed as meaning 
Schopenhauer is right, in some measure, in his criticisms of Kantian ethics and its 
religious dimension? In the first instance, Kant insists we should see such duties, 


not as sanctions, 1.e., arbitrary and contingent ordinances of a foreign will, but as 
essential laws of any free will as such. Even as such, they must be regarded as commands 


30 Young refers, in particular, to KrV, A811. 

31 Young, ‘Schopenhauer’s Critique’, 209. 

32 KpV, 124-6. 

33 Young, ‘Schopenhauer’s Critique’, 209ff.; cf. KU, 450-52. 

34 KpV, 129, cf. Religion: ‘Since all religion consists in this, that in all our duties we look upon God 
as the lawgiver universally to be honoured’ (95f) See also KU. 481. 
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of the Supreme Being because we can hope to attain it only through harmony with this 
will. But here again everything remains disinterested and based only on duty, without 
being based on fear or hope as drives, which, if they became principles, would destroy 
the entire moral worth of the actions.*> 


But does Kant’s moral thought bear such a statement out, without recourse to 
dependency upon theological and religious doctrines, beliefs and presuppositions? 
Kant next states: ‘The moral law commands us to make the highest possible good 
in a world the final object of all our conduct. This I cannot hope to effect except 
through the agreement of my will with that of a holy and beneficent Author of the 
world.’36 Even if Kant purports to bring in ‘merely’ the idea of God as a postulate 
of reason in the service of morality, he may not totally escape from the sort of 
theology and the sort of metaphysics from which he was once awakened by Hume 
and thus liberated from his “dogmatic slumber’. Ultimately, with the highest good 
and the ideas of immortality, God and intelligible freedom, it could appear that 
Kant leans towards transcendent metaphysics, however qualified.?’ 

So, according to Schopenhauer (and others, such as Anscombe, after him),?8 in 
Kantian ethics theological solutions are dressed up in the clothes of reason, yet are 
devoid of their former effectiveness because they have been divorced from their 
proper context. One important consideration here is raised by Gordon E. Michalson, 
who blames Kant’s own historical setting and divided cultural background for the 
difficulties in this area concerning the relation of ethics to religion. He believes 
there is much fluctuation in Kant’s writings upon this subject. However, Michalson’s 
own criticisms prolong the debate rather than bring it to any satisfactory conclusion. 
Wanting to replace human reliance upon the divine and providence with human 
autonomy and reason, Michalson argues that Kant actually ended up undermining 
these two very conceptions which he wanted to champion. Michalson believes that 
Kant, far from escaping his own pietistic background, had to return to it for the 
notions which would save his rationalistic system from charges of inconsistency. In 
particular, in considering Kant’s developed ‘moral theology’ in the Religion, 
Michalson identifies radical evil as the issue where Kant discovered the extreme 
limitations of his rationalistic version of Pelagianism: ‘An ambivalent wobbling, a 
Suggestive agnosticism, and hints of severe limitations on both self-knowledge and 
freedom thus provide the deep structure of Kant’s account of radical evil and moral 
regeneration.’ >? Michalson argues that Kant sought to portray an ordered picture of 
the universe. However, compared with the actual amount of morality which is 
present in the world, Kant found it necessary — for the sake of his defence of reason 
-- to argue any difficulties in his system away by reference to the most familiar 
ideas known to humanity. A further criticism is that Kant stripped them of meaning 


35 KpV, 129 

36 Thid. 

37 Of course, any answer to such a criticism must take into account Kant’s development of the 
implications of these very notions in the Religion; see below 

38 BM, 103, Anscombe, ‘Modern Moral Philosophy’ in Philosophy, 33 (1958), 1-29, puts this charge 
to a number of philosophers, and not Kant alone. 

39 Michalson, Gordon. E.: Fallen Freedom, 9 
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and usefulness in his attempt to make them serve his system and accord with its 
rationalistic character. Geoffrey Warnock has made a similar point: ‘[Kant] seems 
to have separated the will and the world so radically that while perhaps he has 
created room for moral thought and religious thought to exist, he has made it 
impossible for them to make any difference to what actually happens.’4° 

Concerning Kant’s attempt to prove the rationality of the hope for humanity’s 
moral conversion, Michalson suggests that one of the main issues of concern is the 
degree of compatibility between freedom and determinism to which Kant held. 
This is because Kant’s reliance upon theological concepts throws such a doctrine 
open to important questions (which become important for Schopenhauer also) 
concerning causality and moral motivation: 


The circularity here is palpable: whereas the postulation of God’s existence in the second 
Critique relies on appeal to a symmetrical universe, the guarantee of that same symmetrical 
universe in the face of radical evil relies, in the Religion, on appeal to God. A latter-day 
Ivan [Karamazov] may begin to suspect that Kant wants to have it both ways.*! 


Although Michalson fails to acknowledge that it was not Ivan Karamazov, but 
Arthur Schopenhauer, who had charged Kant with such duplicity, the foregoing 
arguments suggest Reboul was correct to identify ‘three men’ in Kant: the rationalist 
metaphysician, the Lutheran theologian and the philosopher of the enlightenment.*” 
The question is, must this be understood in a negative light, given the overall aims 
to which Kant held? Schopenhauer interprets the circular nature of Kant’s relating 
morality to religion thus: 


Even in his own hands, theological morals is unmasked towards the end, as for instance 
in the doctrine of the highest good, the postulates of practical reason, and finally in 
moral theology. Yet all this did not undeceive either Kant or the public as to the true state 
of affairs. On the contrary, both he and they were glad to see all these articles of faith 
now established by ethics (although only idealiter for practical purposes). For they 
innocently took the consequent for the ground and the ground for the consequent, since 
they did not see that underlying that system of ethics were all these alleged inferences 
from it, as tacit and hidden, yet absolutely necessary, assumptions.*? 


Of course, Schopenhauer was not alone in criticising the relationship between 
theology and Kant’s ethics, even for the nineteenth century. Indeed, criticism came 
from within the theological community itself. What is meant here is not conservative 
criticism, but the criticism of those theologians who were also philosophers in their 
own right — and who criticized Kant on philosophical grounds concerning his 
ethical principle. Almost as polemical as Schopenhauer’s criticisms of the Kantian 
ethical system, for example, are the charges laid against it by a philosopher who, 


40 In Magee, Bryan (ed.): The Great Philosophers, 183 

41 Michalson, Fallen Freedom, 29. Bear in mind that Michalson’s peculiar usage of the word 
‘symmetrical’ here might be better understood as meaning ‘orderly’. 

42 Reboul, Olivier: Kant et le probléme du mal, Montreal, Presses de l’ Université de Montréal, 1971, 
quoted in Michalson, Fallen Freedom, 152. 
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like Schopenhauer, was a somewhat isolated voice for his time and context — 
Antonio Rosmini-Serbati. However, in this case, while the time was almost 
contemporaneous with Schopenhauer, the context could not have been more different, 
being the engagement of the Roman Catholic church with modernity. Like 
Schopenhauer, Rosmini was unimpressed by the claims Kant made for his own 
notion of practical reason. Rosmini felt that it did not tell us that there is a God, but 
that there ought to be one — it is what we desire.*4 Rosmini argues that, even though 
Kant allowed the postulation of the idea of God for the sake of maintaining 
reason’s consistency and avoiding antinomies (regarding the achievement of the 
highest good), he also needed to clothe it in the most attractive and acceptable 
terms to render it plausible: “To remove the bad impression likely to be produced in 
his readers by seeing that he considered God merely as a kind of postulate, he 
added to the word postulate the greatest authority he could.’* 

For Kant, the ideas of a lawgiver to proportion virtue and happiness (the 
highest good) and a future life in order for this good to be attained, serve as 
grounds for ‘holding to’ belief in God’s existence.4© Rosmini believes such a 
moral argument is divested of value by Kant’s earlier dismissal of its provability. 
If, as Kant admits, it is beyond our reason ever to prove that such harmony will 
be achieved, then Rosmini believes the inductions and postulates of Kant’s practical 
reason are rendered gratuitous by theoretical reason. The polemic against Kant 
concerning the ‘religious postulates’ (God and immortality of the soul), in 
particular, is of a tone which often suggests his opponents see something 
disingenuous about Kant’s argumentation which utilizes theological ideas. For 
example, Michael Kelly viewed the arguments for immortality and the existence 
of God as incredulous ‘sophistry’. Kelly believed this was employed simply to 
afford Kant the chance to escape from the difficulty presented by the fact that the 
‘sanctity’ of the highest good could not be achieved in this existence.*’ Of course, 
no one displays more polemical a tone than Schopenhauer, who addresses Kant’s 
‘subterfuge’ thus: 


we see here no correct picture of man’s nature or of the events taking place within us. On 
the contrary, we recognise an artificial substitute for theological morals, to which it is 
related as a wooden leg is to a living one ... . [T]he Kantian ethics ... is at bottom only 
an inversion and a disguise of theological morals, in formulas that are very abstract and 
were found apparently a priori.*® 


44 Possible anticipations of Feuerbach? 

45 Rosmini-Serbati, Antonio: Theodicy — Essays On Divine Providence, vol.1, ET, London. Longmans, 
Green & Co, 1912, 167. 

46 As Byrne explicates it, the argument goes as follows ‘1. It is rationally and morally necessary to 
attain the perfect good (happiness arising out of complete virtue) 2. What we are obliged to attain, it 
must be possible for us to attain. 3. The goal of perfect good is only possible if natural order and 
causality are part of an overarching moral order and causality. 4. Moral order and causality are only 
possible if we postulate a God as their source’ (The Moral Interpretation of Religion, 56). 

4? Kelly, Michael: Kant’s Ethics and Schopenhauer’s Criticism, London, Swan Sonnenschein, 1910, 
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But, having examined Kant’s underlying teleological concerns, I am led to believe 
that many of the above charges put to Kant concerning the postulates are unduly 
harsh — in their tone at least — and perhaps (more importantly) hinder what genuine 
difficulties should be raised concerning the postulates from coming to the forefront. 


§2 The Function of the Theological Ideas: Context and Coherence?? 


Therefore, morals is not really the doctrine of how to make ourselves happy but of how 
we are to be worthy of happiness. Only if religion is added to it can the hope arise of 
someday participating in happiness in proportion as we endeavoured not to be unworthy 
of it.5° 


Thus Kant outlines the importance of ‘religion’ to our participation in the attainment 
of the highest good. He goes on to outline, in a carefully qualified fashion, the 
manner in which religion is thus employed: 


The postulates of pure practical reason all proceed from the principle of morality, which 
is not a postulate but a law by which reason directly determines the will. This will, by the 
fact that it 1s so determined, as a pure will requires these necessary conditions for 
obedience to its precept. ... These postulates are those of immortality, of freedom 
affirmatively regarded (as the causality of a being so far as he belongs to the intelligible 
world), and of the existence of God. The first derives from the practically necessary 
condition of a duration adequate to the perfect fulfilment of the moral law. The second 
comes from the necessary presupposition of independence from the world of sense and 
of the capacity of determining man’s will by the law of an intelligible world, 1.e., the law 
of freedom itself; the third arises from the necessary condition of such an intelligible 
world by which it may be the highest good, through the presupposition of the highest 
independent good, i.e., the existence of God.5! 


It is now necessary to address the question concerning what it is that Kant’s 
postulates do entail and attempt to discern the nature of the theological 
presuppositions behind his ethics. Rosmini helps clarify the character of such 
concerns in asking: 


“9 These ideas serve as postulates of pure practical reason. Wood states that Kant’s ‘technical term 
for the result of the moral arguments [for the existence of God] is “postulate” (‘Rational Theology, 
Moral Faith and Religion’, 404). In the ‘Appendix to the Transcendental Dialectic’ of KrV, Kant 
discusses the ‘regulative employment’ of the three ideas of God, the self and the world as transcendental 
‘Ideas of Pure Reason’, A642/B671 ff. These then correlate with the three ‘postulates of pure practical 
reason’, namely, God, the immortality of the soul and human freedom, most famously discussed in the 
KpV (see Book II, The Dialectic of Pure Practical Reason, 106ff, esp. 121ff and 124ff) but also in KrV, 
itself, e.g. A805/B833-A819/B847 in relation to the ‘Ideal of the Highest Good’ and Lectures on 
Ethics, trans. L. Infield, London, Methuen, 1939, 73, as well as various other treatments in his works. 
Note that not all Kant’s arguments for these postulates are equivalent or, as we shall explore, equally 
valid. Note also that Fackenheim goes as far as to state that the ‘Dialectic of Pure Practical Reason’ is 
‘the climax of Kant’s whole philosophy’; see ‘Immanue] Kant’, 34, n 12. 

30 KpV, 130. 
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How can anyone embrace a system which maintains the impossibility of proving what it 
is absolutely necessary for him to admit ... ? The moral proof, therefore, by which Kant 
pretends to demonstrate God’s existence, either proves nothing, or if it proves anything, 
it proves, together with God’s existence, the falsehood and absurdity of the Kantian 
system.°? 


The remainder of this chapter will assess whether the charge of ultimate incoherence 
due to Kant’s dependence upon theology proves to have some force. Here, one 
must also consider Schopenhauer’s own wry comment that, in the relations between 
Kant’s moral theory and religion, Kant is like a man pursuing a beautiful woman at 
a masked ball, hoping to engage in an affair. At the end of the ball the woman 
removes her mask and is none other than the man’s own wife!>4 

Kant is accused of what may be called ‘theological circularity’: his arguments 
designed to dispense with the reliance upon religion and theology actually require 
the use of concepts and ideas ‘borrowed’ from religion and theology in order to 
justify those very arguments first set down to remove such reliance. This circularity 
concerns two main factors: Kant’s ethical principle and the existence of God. It 
appears one cannot do without the other, whichever way one interprets his writings. 
John Atwell makes an attempt to justify Kant’s language against the charges not 
only of Schopenhauer, but also of G.E.M. Anscombe regarding Kant’s apparent 
‘divine law morality’. Atwell turns first to Schopenhauer’s argument that Kant’s 
concepts of command, obedience, law and duty lose all meaning divorced from 
their theological setting and, furthermore that all imperatives are hypothetical — 
relating to a reward/punishment (here recall Schopenhauer’s second charge), because 
only thus can concepts such as ought, obligation, obedience and choice be 
meaningful.54 In her contention that moral obligation loses its ‘root’ and so meaning 
without God as the law-giver, Anscombe is making a similar point to 
Schopenhauer’s.>> She contends that concepts lose their meaning once the framework 
of thought in which they originated disappears. 

Atwell responds to these criticisms of Kant (in particular, the loss of meaning 
due to a different context) by arguing that, if Schopenhauer and Anscombe were 
right, then all terms would today be useless. Thus far I agree with him. Atwell goes 
on to say that it must then be the conceptual rather than the temporal context which 
the critics refer to: 


The argument must then go as follows: Certain of Kant’s terms — for example, ‘moral 
law’, ‘categorical imperative’, ‘moral obligation’, ‘duty’, and so on — have such strong 
conceptual ties to belief in God that apart from that belief the terms in question lose their 
meaning. Invoking here the idea of metaphorical and analogical meaning, Kant might 
well claim that his key terms retain much the meaning they had in an earlier theological 
framework because the present moral and (nonreligious) context resembles the former 


>2 Rosmini, Theodicy, vol. 1, 169-70. However, it should be noted that Rosmini sought to integrate 
Kant’s philosophy into his own thought and took Thomism on an ‘anthropocentric turn’ before even the 
Transcendental Thomists. 

53 BM, 103. 

*4 BM, §IV. 

55 Anscombe, ‘Modern Moral Philosophy’. 6, 
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(religious) framework in ways sufficient to warrant their meaningful use. For example, 
the law-giver who was once God is now the rational will (Wille); failure to abide by the 
moral law once threatened punishment in hell, but now results in no less unavoidable 
self-reproach issuing from conscience; obedience of the moral laws once promised 
reward in an after-life, but it is now moral contentment in this life, and so on.>® 


Atwell believes the whole issue in question here is linked to Kant’s conception of 
personality. Atwell suggests that it 1s the sense of obligation which we naturally 
feel which best explains Kant’s manipulations of theological language. However, it 
is possible that Atwell, here, overlooks one fundamental point of Schopenhauer’s 
criticism. It is not that the terms are simply cut from their theological moorings and 
so meaningless in isolation, it is rather that Kant tries to portray them as coming 
from reason alone (holding a priori status), helping to champion reason’s power 
and autonomous authority. Yet, and this is perhaps the question to be considered 
most seriously, can Kant achieve these ends without recourse to the theological 
language, conceptualizations and even argumentation from which he was supposed 
to be divorcing metaphysics and morality in the first place? For the purpose of 
illustration, the problem may be expressed as it is formulated in the following 
quotation from Pope Leo x: 


The natural law is written and engraved in the soul of each and every man, because it is 
human reason ordaining him to do good and forbidding him to sin ... . But this command 
of human reason would not have the force of law if it were not the voice and interpreter 
of a higher reason to which our spirit and our freedom must be submitted.>7 


Now, of course, Kant’s moral law is not intended to be the same as a doctrine of 
natural law as in the Roman Catholic tradition, but the question is whether, despite 
Kant’s imposing limits upon what the use of the idea of God for the purposes of 
morality can actually entail, his argument relies for its force solely upon autonomous 
human reason, or does it seem to imply the reasoning contained in the above 
remark from Leo xm; that is, does not Kant lay himself open to the charges of 
circularity — whatever his intentions and arguments to the contrary — because, in 
effect, he ends up (in some sense) identifying practical reason with God? 

If one examines §VII of the Dialectic of Pure Practical Reason (KpV), there 
Kant is adamant that speculative knowledge is not extended by his employment of 
the theological ideas of God and immortality. For Kant, God is an idea, which 
Should belong to morals alone and not to what he terms ‘physics’ (speculative 
reason). Kant continues to reject natural theology. The ‘objective reality’ all three 
ideas (including freedom) acquire is only as conditions of the possibility of what 
the moral law requires to be made an object. The ideas are not cognitions, Kant 
insists, but ‘transcendent thoughts in which nothing is impossible’.58 Any attempt 
to refer these ideas to knowledge thereby gained of objects in supersensible reality, 
Kant explains, makes theology ‘merely a magic lantern of phantoms’.5? Thus, 


°© Atwell, Ends and Principles, 219. 

>? Leo xur Libertas praesstantissimum, 597 quoted in Catechism of the Catholic Church, no. 1954 
38 KpV, 135, 

°° Thid., 141. 
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against the charges in question, the most obvious defence Kant could call upon is 
his insistence that ‘We learn in this way that [the three ideas] can never be used in a 
theory of supersensible beings and that therefore from the theoretical aspect they 
can never support speculative knowledge, their use being restricted solely to the 
practice of the moral law.’©? But is this qualified use enough to answer the critics of 
his use of theological ideas? 


Part III: The Use of Theology and Metaphysics in Ethics 


$1 Crossing the Frontiers of Moral Enquiry 


There has been much debate concerning whether or nor Kant’s ethics can stand 
alone, without dependence upon theology and, ultimately, belief in a God who 
sustains the world and guarantees the ‘rewards’ of moral virtue in an afterlife.®! 
Indeed, even the notion of ‘respect’ for the moral law seems to imply the need for 
an object to be revered (or respected). It seems peculiar that a moral law should be 
revered. Does Kant mean we revere practical reason itself and, if so, does this 
really imply that Kant equates practical reason with God — reason taking the place 
of the doctrine of God in Kant’s system? Schopenhauer believed that Kant used the 
word ‘Achtung’ to fulfil a purpose that should have been expressed by the word 
‘obedience’ (Gehorsam). Hence Schopenhauer is here saying that Kant® is using 
Achtung (respect/reverence) to signify the submission of the will to the moral law, 
but the reason why Kant needs this word is that his ethics is derived from and 
dependent upon theology: 


But as the word respect cannot have been so inappropriately put in the place of obedience 
without a good reason, it must indeed serve some purpose, and this is obviously none 
other than to veil the derivation of the imperative form and the concept of duty from 
theological morals.® 


Thus Schopenhauer means that ‘respect’ (or reverence) is being deliberately 
employed because of the theological connotations which the term holds. This 
distinguishes Schopenhauer’s objections to Kant’s use of theological terms from 
those of Anscombe. This is because Anscombe seemed to imply that the employment 
of terms by modern moral philosophers which only really held meaning in different 
(religious) contexts is a grave mistake committed in ignorance of their error. But 
what Schopenhauer is saying of Kant (and could be something that other moral 
philosophers are just as aware of when they do likewise) is that the employment of 


60 Tbid., 137. However, it might be suggested by others that this is a ‘loose phrase’ by Kant and so 
not representative of his consistent viewpoint. 

6! Despite Kant’s rejection of the ‘pseudo-service of God’ in the ‘religious illusion’ (Religion, bk 4, 
pt 2). 

62 Here referring to Kant’s footnote to Gr., 401, in particular (although Schopenhauer’s switch from 
focusing on KpV can appear to suggest his reference is from the latter work). 

63 BM, 67-8. 
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theological terms or terms with theological connotations is quite deliberate because 
of those very connotations which follow from using such terms. For example, 
‘reverence’ gives extra force to the imperatival status of Kant’s moral principle 
because it puts the moral law (and hence practical reason) on a par with other 
things which are revered, the most obvious of which is God. Even the most 
‘militant’ atheist would not deny the force of the concept of God when employed in 
certain forms of discourse. 

The influence of the theological currents surrounding Kant throughout his life 
are well-documented, so should it be a surprise to find such influence bearing 
fruit in his philosophy? Many philosophers ‘lift’ ideas, concepts and terminology 
from the religious contexts to which they have been exposed (it is suggested 
throughout this volume that Schopenhauer openly did so himself). However, 
Schopenhauer believes that in Kant such a methodology detracts from his moral 
theory and invalidates the claim that it is non-prudential. One must ask, then, is it 
permissible to transpose these elements of theology and place them in the ethical 
arena? Is it necessarily a mistake or even simply a bad thing to do so? The evidence 
suggests that Kant certainly did do so, and with varying degrees of success. To 
address Schopenhauer’s third charge, one must answer the question concerning 
how detrimental this was to Kant’s ethics, if at all. But firstly, we will turn to the 
suggestion that Kant was not guilty of dependence upon theology in order to justify 
his ethics; that rather it can stand alone, independent of theological presuppositions. 


§2 The Autonomy of Moral Philosophy 


Among the more celebrated and forthright defenders of Kantian ethics who refute 
the accusation that Kant was dependent upon theology is W.G. Maclagan, who 
seeks to prove that: ‘the moral philosopher as such, starting with no theological 
presuppositions, is competent to tell us what morality is." Whether it is possible 
for someone in the profession of moral philosophy to be capable of divorcing 
themselves from all the theological presuppositions to which they will have been 
exposed in a variety of forms throughout their life at al/ is doubtful, but we shall 
not go into this particular question in detail here. Maclagan’s purpose is not to 
deny theism, but rather to reject its use to explain and authorize the moral law. 
Maclagan believes it is unnecessary for a moral theory to embrace a doctrine of 
God and this is really his main contention. He argues instead that the ‘spinal 
column’ of morality is the fact that we have duties and can decide either to 
respect or to ignore such duties. From Maclagan’s conception of morality, two 
questions arise. The first concerns the authority of the moral demand upon us, 
while the second concerns the notion of an (objective) ‘order of values’, which 
informs our idea of duty. 


64 For examples of a variety of interpretations of such influence, consider Allen Wood’s work, esp. 
Kant’s Moral Religion, London, Cornell University Press, 1970, and his “Rational Theology, Moral 
Faith and Religion’, Michalson, Fallen Freedom; and MacIntyre, Alastair: After Virtue, London, 
Duckworth, 1985 Cf., also, England, Frederick Ernst: Kant’s Conception of God, New York, Dial 
Press, 1930. 

65 Maclagan, WG: The Theological Frontiers of Ethics, London, George, Allen & Unwin, 1961 , 50. 
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With regard to understanding the ‘authority’ of the moral law, Maclagan notes 
two distinct (albeit at times complementary) ways in which theology is often 
presumed to be of assistance. The first is what Maclagan labels the ‘contextual’ 
explanation of the moral demand. This asserts that the universe is responsive 
(positively) to morally right action, or, as Maclagan puts it, 1s ‘friendly’ to moral 
obedience.® This view entails that one should heed the demands which duty makes 
because this is God’s universe. Such an argument is more given to the support, 
rather than the interpretation, of the moral law. In its crudest form, the contextual 
justification of morality relies upon sanctions, that is, that some reward or punishment 
awaits the moral agent, depending upon whether or not the agent’s actions are in 
accordance with the moral law. Maclagan argues that this takes away the moral 
content of any action in the first instance, for it makes obedience to the moral law 
dependent upon some ‘bribe’: ‘Morality is not to be identified with even the most 
refined and the most comprehensive form of egoistic prudence.’ 

Indeed, Maclagan rejects even a ‘refined’ contextual theory, where moral obedience 
is not justified in terms of sanctions or rewards but simply viewed as a duty in view 
of an acceptance of the universe’s ‘friendliness’ towards morality; that is, there is a 
search for some reference point which demonstrates the meaningfulness of ethics 
over and against nihilistic hedonism (so, without such a belief, morality would 
appear meaningless). The notion that the universe is well-disposed (or, in Maclagan’s 
term, ‘friendly’) towards morality only comes about as part of the experience of 
moral demand and response. Maclagan denies that it can be used as either justification 
or explanation of the moral demand, the authority of which is absolute regardless of 
whether the universe is a ‘friendly’ or a ‘hateful’ one. 

Maclagan does concede, however, that moral experience can take on something 
of a ‘religious’ character, although he insists that this feeling (of being sustained by 
‘ultimate reality’) must be understood only as the fruit and not the root of morality. 
He states unambiguously that, in ethics, ‘the claim of acknowledged duty, whatever 
may be its nature and origin, neither requires nor admits of justification by reference 
to what is other than itself’.©’ So Maclagan contends that, while religious elements 
may be involved in morality, they are not there functioning as arguments for the 
moral demand in the first place. For him, these religious elements seem rather to be 
the accompaniment to the booming voice of the imperatival demand of morality. 
Yet, as has been shown, Kant’s use of ‘reverence’ did appear to involve a circular 
functioning of the religious element to the moral law, serving as both fruit and root 
of adherence to the moral law. The matter becomes something similar to the 
proverbial ‘chicken and egg’ dilemma, for once the role of religious feeling and 
experience is allowed, then the question arises concerning whether this religious 
element is purely the result of the effect upon the moral agent of the whole idea of 
morality, or whether, in fact, the idea of morality is intrinsically linked to the 
agent’s religious, ‘spiritual’ or ‘quasi-religious’ experience and convictions. Of 
course, in practice, many people only adhere to a moral code because of their 


66 Note that such a view is not actually dependent upon theism. though Maclagan is only concerned 
with theistic versions of it. 

67 Maclagan, Theological Frontiers, 58. 

68 Tbid , 57 Note the link to Schopenhauer’s second charge. 
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religious beliefs, but here the concern is with the founding principles of morality 
and the actual involvement of religious ideas in their formation. 

Maclagan also examines a second explanation for the authority of duty, which 
centres upon the claim that the moral demand 1s actually the will of God, in some 
way or other. This is, says Maclagan, ‘conceptually indefensible’.°? Maclagan 
contends that viewing duty as being what God commands does nothing to elucidate 
what duty is. Anthropomorphism is relied upon too heavily to make such a theory 
of God as this divine law-giver plausible. Against the suggestion (given, in different 
forms, by both Schopenhauer and Anscombe) that the notion of a ‘moral law’ must 
always imply a divine lawgiver, Maclagan instead lays emphasis upon the 
autonomous conception of morality, with the moral agent being the one who ‘gives 
the law to himself’. Yet, in a peculiar sense, this law is not invented, but — according 
to Maclagan — ‘discovered’ by the moral agent, and only as such does it derive any 
authority. 

Maclagan ignores the actual meaning of the word authority” at this point, and he 
overlooks the implications of his following statement, that moral agents do not 
impose the law upon themselves by creation, but by adoption.’! Maclagan believes 
this somehow enables him to refute the need for a divine law-giver and dismiss any 
reference to the question as to who gives the law. Yet there is something inadequate 
concerning Maclagan’s assertion that it is the content of the moral law alone which 
provides its authority. The question must be raised: from where did the content of 
this moral law come? If Maclagan overlooks the importance of how any moral law 
conception of ethics gains its standard of morality — with what ethical project it is 
in accordance — then his argument begins to lose credibility. 

One of the most fundamental criticisms which Schopenhauer made against Kant’s 
ethics (one which Anscombe echoed — via Wittgenstein, I suspect) concerned the 
assumption of moral concepts as something a priori; that 1s, notions such as 
‘absolute ought’ being derived without recourse to experience. It thus follows that 
the moral agent cannot simply ‘discover’ timeless moral concepts which are 
universally valid. There really are no such things as ‘neutral’ terms in ethical 
discourse once such terms have been employed in the moral realm. Such terms are 
employed precisely because they are not neutral — because they have force and can 
recommend or effect changes in perspectives or actions. Such is the ‘story’ and 
purpose of language. What Schopenhauer is decrying is the pretence that there are 
terms which are derived a priori and are in possession of their own, inherent 
content and meaning, divorced from the context in which they arose or from where 
they have been ‘borrowed’. 

Now if such a criticism could be seen to carry some weight with regard to the 
analysis of Kantian ethics, it would also pose difficulties for Maclagan’s thesis. 
Indeed, MacIntyre has argued that it is not just theology in general which was 
plundered by Kant to furnish his ethics, but a particular sort of theology, with its 
own context: 


69 Thid., 64. 
7° Authority comes from the Latin ‘auctor’ (author) and implies the source/originator of something. 
1! Theological Frontiers, 72-3. 
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Just as what Kant took to be the presuppositions and principles of natural science as such 
turned out after all to be the principles and presuppositions specific to Newtonian 
physics, so what Kant took to be the principles and presuppositions of morality as such 
turned out to be the principles and presuppositions of one highly specific morality, a 
secularised version of Protestantism which furnished modern liberal individualism with 
one of its founding charters. ’¢ 


MacIntyre claims that this jeopardizes the claim to universality upon which Kantian 
ethics and prescriptivistic moral theories in general rely. Returning to Maclagan’s 
thesis, a similar point can be made: the claim that moral commands can stand on 
their ‘own two feet’, irrespective of justificatory arguments borrowed from theology 
(such as the universalism and imperatival character which the idea of God as a 
divine law-giver affords) does not appear to hold good. This brings Schopenhauer’s 
argument back into consideration ~ that ethics based upon obligation and duties 
implies the (heteronomous) subjection of the moral agent’s will to the (commanding) 
will of another. Schopenhauer argues that such a basis for ethics should not be 
employed in philosophy: 


The more the assumption of such a will {that is, an external, commanding will] is a 
settled affair in theology, the less it should be tacitly drawn forthwith into philosophical 
morals ... . [I]t is a poor expedient to substitute the word ‘absolute’ or ‘categorical’ for 
the external condition which essentially attaches itself to such concepts by their very 
nature, for in this way, as we have said, the result is a contradictio in adjecto.’? 


Along similar lines of reasoning, it is a strange type of autonomy that Maclagan 
seeks to put in place of God, when he states that such an autonomous ethic must 
be discovered. If Maclagan simply means that one must come to a rational 
understanding of the ‘right’ way to do things, he offers no clue as to what that 
way is, nor on what basis such a view, such a content of moral demands, has 
gained this position of authority. It is not that a reliance upon theological 
presuppositions is a bad thing for ethics — it is Maclagan and, in some instances, 
Schopenhauer who think that. Rather, there is a danger that the claim that there 
are concepts which are ‘homeless’ and something natural to all rational beings, 
can actually lead to the prescription, not of a universally valid ethical principle, 
but rather the imposition of the ‘hidden’ agendas of particular classes and interest 
groups. Without any acknowledgment of where a moral theory is ‘coming from’, 
SO to speak, that is, its contextual origin, the morality which such a theory seeks 
to promote has no real claim to universal validity and can slide towards repressive 
authoritarianism. To seek to impose a standard of morality without recourse to 
where and how it has been constructed, with no thought to its applicability, is 
Symptomatic of the overtly egoistic pretensions of postmodern humanity 
(something akin to what MacIntyre and Metz have perceived to be the dominant 


72 MacIntyre, After Virtue, 266. Admittedly many contemporary Kantians have challenged the accuracy 
of MacIntyre’s interpretation of Kant; see. for example, Wood, Kant’s Ethical Thought, 330f. 

73 BM, 57 

74 See MacIntyre, After Virtue, and Metz, J.B.: Faith in History and Society, London. Burns & Oates. 
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ethos of the enlightenment).”4 In such an approach, there is a distaste for the 
reflection engendered by the disposition of humility. This is not to deny that there 
might be some universal standard of goodness or morality. What I am claiming is 
that Maclagan does not provide a sufficient basis for the universalizability of his. 
Of course, there are other defenders of Kantian-type universalizability and we 
have already discussed some aspects of O’Neill’s work (and will do so further, 
below). Nonetheless, it is important to bear in mind that even rationally-based 
universalistic and logic-based foundations of ethics may mask hidden influences 
and agendas.’ Preference, bias and cultural factors can affect any basis of morality. 
Alasdair MacIntyre’s work has, above all else, helped emphasize that no one can 
ignore the fact that ethics has a history. 

Maclagan does acknowledge that the language of morals often employs metaphors 
to express what it means to say and he believes the idea of a moral ‘law’ is one such 
(inadequate) metaphor for something that is sui generis. Maclagan believes that, as 
with anthropomorphisms, the problem lies where such terms are taken to be more 
than metaphors. So, against the claims such as those of Schopenhauer mentioned 
above, Maclagan feels there is no inherent idea that the consciousness of being 
morally obliged implies that there is a God who is the author of such a binding 
claim upon the moral agent.’© Maclagan suggests that ‘those who think there is do 
sO precisely because they are not successfully abstracting from their independent 
theistic conviction. Their moral phenomenology has, so to put it, been vitiated by 
infection from beliefs at which they have arrived by a quite different route’.’’ Yet 
Maclagan here states an argument which can be turned upon his own thesis. Firstly, 
there is no rigid demarcation between theism and morality, at least not as far as the 
Judaeo-Christian understanding of God is concerned. Rather, in that tradition — the 
target of Maclagan’s argument — the moral phenomenology is intrinsically bound 
up with the religious doctrines, particularly the doctrine of God. Secondly, even 
those moral philosophers who lay no claim to belief in such a God cannot isolate 
themselves from their cultural inheritance which is not only ‘infected’, but actively 
shaped by the beliefs and metaphysics of the Judaeo-Christian religions (this being 
applicable to Maclagan’s own country,’® but the same is true with other faiths 


This problem is also particularly acute in the natural sciences today where theories, hypotheses 
and interpretations are often presented as demonstrated facts. This is what I term ‘scientific 
fundamentalism’, which often refuses to acknowledge the limitations of its own pronouncements and 
beliefs, or to allow those of others equal and appropriate consideration, often resorting to dismissive 
and abusive arguments based on prejudice, especially so where religion and theology are concerned. It 
is every bit as dogmatic as the philosophy and theology Kant sought to challenge. One prominent 
example of this phenomenon is the work of Richard Dawkins. 

76 As J.H. Newman suggests in his discussion of conscience, a knock at the door implies that there is 
a knocker (Essay In Aid of A Grammar of Assent, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1985). Maclagan here does 
not, then, accept that a knock implies a knocker. So is Maclagan left with a spectre-like foundation of 
morality and an orphaned moral demand? That is to say, anthropomorphism is not a prerequisite but, as 
with rationality, ethics must begin somewhere and is not simply a case of, in J.L. Mackie’s phrase, 
‘inventing right and wrong’. 

"! Theological Frontiers, 75. Of course, Schopenhauer had no such conviction. 

78 Cf. the famous debate between Patrick Devlin, The Enforcement of Morals, Oxford, OUP, 1965, 
and H.LA Hart, Law, Liberty and Morality. Oxford, OUP, 1963. Basil Mitchell offers a comparative 
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elsewhere). Anthropologists would find it a testing task to find a society devoid of 
the influence of any religion at all. 

Thirdly, Maclagan appears to exhibit still more ‘double standards’ with regard to 
the employment of metaphor and analogy. It would appear that he allows such use 
in moral philosophy, yet criticizes and seeks to restrict its usage in theology or by 
moral philosophers with theistic beliefs. On this subject, Keith Ward has illustrated 
the inherently analogical nature of all language, rejecting Maclagan’s demand that 
theology employ only ‘univocal’ language, which entails some real resemblance 
between the objects the terms are employed to describe.’? Ward argues that there 
are few resemblances between objects described which are not conditioned by 
differing associations and connections made by different people and in a variety of 
contexts.89 Ward notes that Maclagan, himself, breaks his own rules when he 
speaks of a moral ‘demand’, for that depends upon associations made between 
legal and moral obligations. Ward’s objections to Maclagan help further illustrate 
that language is not a rigid entity to be simply applied and interpreted, with regard 
to morals. Rather, like the business of ethics, theology and metaphysics in general, 
language seeks to explain existence, to answer human yearnings and meet human 
needs (in short, they are all employed in the construction of soteriological explanatory 
hypotheses). Of course, language also helps to shape reality and influence existence, 
but it appears to be more servant than master when it comes to ethics. Kant seemed 
to realize this, but it seems at times as if Maclagan did not.8! Thus Ward states: 


one only understands an experience as one brings it under concepts; and concepts are 
essentially discursive, uniting many diverse elements of experience under a unitary 
conception. Thus the moral experience itself may be better understood to explore the 
sorts of conceptual affinities and disaffinities it is amenable to ... . [UJnique types of 
human experience — such as the moral experience — cannot be understood at all without 
the use of discursive concepts; and these concepts will be necessarily analogical, if only 
because they are not capable of being intersubjectively verified and agreed upon by 
different experients [i.e. those who experience] of a common and public world.®4 


Particularly against Maclagan’s rejection of the doctrine of a personal God being 
used in moral discourse, Ward argues that the point of bringing in the theological 
language, itself shaped analogically by common human experiences, is not to try to 
gain some knowledge of the being of God, in itself, or even to justify moral 
demands as God’s commands in any literal sense. Instead, the purpose is to seek 


analysis of both studies and the wider issues pertaining to them in his Law, Morality and Religion in a 
Secular Society, Oxford, OUP, 1967. 

79 An objection to theological realism which has developed from the logical positivists down to the 
‘non-realist’ theologians such as Don Cupitt. 

80 Ward, Keith: Ethics and Christianity, London, George Allen & Unwin, 1970, 105. 

81 And Kant would have had to acknowledge (in a not dissimilar way to what one finds in Aquinas’s 
methodological principles and Schopenhauer’s in relation to the PSR) that our terms, when used in 
relation to the ‘noumenal’ cannot be literal/univocal Furthermore, Kant’s use of language is also 
governed by his belief that freedom, which is fundamental to his conception of morality, is bound up 
with that same noumenal realm. 

82 Ward, Ethics and Christianity, ibid., 106. 
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some understanding of (to provide meaning for) moral experience. It is perfectly 
natural that humans will turn to those experiences ‘closest to home’ (such as 
‘personal’ language) in order to do so. In doing this, people are simply settling 
upon what concepts best help to interpret moral experience and the only thing they 
need to be wary of is forgetting the ordinary context from which such concepts are 
taken. Thus the idea of obeying a divine will, argues Ward, 


is like saying, “The nearest thing I know of to moral experience is the recognition of and 
agreement with another person’s intentions’. ... [[]t is in the characteristics of unity and 
exemplarity that one finds a basis for interpreting moral experience, conceived as experience 
of a realm of objective values, as acknowledgement of a divine intention; and the existence 
of such a unitary moral purpose is what the phrase ‘the will of God’ means.®3 


Yet Maclagan does allow a qualified identification of the order of values with 
God, but denies that the former is elucidated by the latter beyond what he terms 
‘lateral’, rather than ‘vertical’ illumination.’4 In other words, Maclagan is saying 
that we gain no ‘special’ knowledge of the order of values from theology, but we do 
— and here he is conceding a function of theological language which his earlier 
pronouncements called into question — gain meaning and understanding: we can 
interpret morality with the aid of theological language. Indeed, Maclagan even 
states that the concept of God actually gains much elucidation from the idea of 
morality, rather than the opposite being the case.85 What he rejects outright is the 
use of a doctrine of God as a ‘flimsy’ ontological backdrop for something perceived 
to be a ‘lesser’ order of values. Instead, Maclagan believes the order of values is 
existent in itself, with values being seen as related to our ability to judge and apply 
ideals. Hence, he concludes: 


It is the moral experience that interprets to us (that is to say, contributes to the interpretation 
of) the term ‘God’, not the other way round. And the God to which it testifies (as 
consciousness, I repeat, merely of a moral demand) is a God that not only need not but 
cannot be conceived under the form of a person.®® 


Apart from the fact that this seems to take away the role for theology which 
Maclagan’s ‘lateral illumination’ had just allowed, and aside from the earlier 
discussion on the analogical nature of religious discourse, to which Maclagan does 
not do justice, he is also here underplaying the two-way nature of the relationship 
between moral and religious beliefs, experience and language. 

It would appear that in this instance Maclagan is merely following Kant in 
allowing theological ideas a regulative employment:8’ such ideas do not extend our 
speculative knowledge of the noumenal realm, but they can serve as both interpretive 
and guiding principles in the practical sphere.88 But can Maclagan hold to the same 


83 Ibid., 110. 

84 Theological Frontiers, 89. 
85 Tid. 

86 Ibid., 94. 

87 Cf. KrV, A674/B702 ff. 

88 Cf. KpV, 132-4. 
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regulative use which Kant allowed, given the limitations which Maclagan seeks to 
put on religious and theological language (with regard to morality)? At one point of 
his discussion, Maclagan states that moral experience might 


reveal itself as more than it is ordinarily acknowledged to be, as having a character such 
that in, and not by any transcendence of, its nature as moral it is also religious, and could 
perhaps itself be called experience of God. If this be granted, then the moral experience 
is, of course, one index of what we mean when we speak of ‘God’. But to say this is 
something very different from saying that an independent concept of God and of His 
ways can be used to interpret moral experience.’? 


This statement clearly lends itself to a Kantian regulative employment of theological 
terms, but it is questionable that it sits easily with Maclagan’s later statement that 
moral experience as consciousness of the moral demand 


requires for its interpretation reference to an order of being other than the natural, 
matter-of-fact, order of spatiotemporal existence ... we cannot adequately and convincingly 
describe [moral experience] except in a language of a religious character, language that 
has a quality, a ‘timbre’, at least akin to that of the language in which religion speaks of 
God. 


Yet if Maclagan seeks to address only those adherents to theism who are the most 
literally anthropomorphic interpreters of religious doctrine, what is the point of 
his attack upon the use of theological language in moral philosophy in the first 
place? Many theologians would allow such a role for religious language as that 
positive one laid down by Maclagan in the latter quotation, while they would also 
note the analogical nature of such language in agreement with Maclagan’s argument 
in the former quotation. So a regulative use of such language was accepted by, for 
example, Keith Ward, in his discussion of Maclagan’s thesis: ‘religious concepts 

. are not constitutive concepts — deriving from specific cases of empirical 
instantiation — but regulative, directing one’s interpretative attitudes to experience, 
one’s “way of seeing” the world, in general ways.’°! Thus it often appears as if 
Maclagan is attacking a ‘straw man’ in his critique of theology’s connection with 
ethics. If ethics and theology are both concerned with building an interpretive 
framework, with formulating models of understanding and models of practical 
guidance (with regard to human living), then it is no surprise if their paths not 
only cross occasionally, but are often one and the same. If many types of ethics 
and theology seek to further some telos of humanity and the world around it 
(assuming such a telos exists or at least that it is preferable to adhere to one, 
whether it exists a priori or not), then a shared endeavour, albeit with a sensible 
division of labour, is the most apt way to approach such a task. Only when the 
telos, the fundamental good of humanity is defined in conflicting terms by different 
disciplines will serious difficulties emerge.” 


89 Theological Frontiers, 64 (my emphasis). 

90 TIbid., 93-4. 

°1 Ward, Ethics and Christianity, 114. 

°2 Compare, for example, Nietzsche’s rejection of Christian ethics. 
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Kant certainly realized the theological and metaphysical implications of morality 
but, while not ignorant of their significance, Maclagan, on the one hand, seems to 
limit their importance yet, at other times, appears to endorse such an involvement. 
If Maclagan admits that moral experience can only be fully understood with the aid 
of speculation concerning the noumenal realm, then he is already employing the 
language of theology and metaphysics, rather than some isolated, fully autonomous 
conception of the discipline of ethics. One earlier commentator noted the manner in 
which Kant’s ethical method also (knowingly) traverses the boundaries of different 
disciplines: 


The most striking peculiarity of Kant’s moral system is its connexion to his metaphysical 
system. It is in the moral law that he finds the means of establishing the existence, and to 
some extent the nature, of the supersensible reality. He has been charged with inconsistency 
in this. What he pulls down in the Critique of the Speculative Reason, he restores 
illogically, it is said, in that of the Practical Reason. The fact appears to be, that readers 
of the former work are apt to fall into two mistakes. First, they suppose they have before 
them a complete system instead of a portion only; and secondly, they mistake the 
attitude of suspense with regard to the supersensible reality for a dogmatic negation of 
all knowledge thereof. When they come to the practical works, they find the impression 
thus formed respecting Kant’s attitude towards the supersensible contradicted. But the 
inconsistency is not between the two parts of Kant’s system, but between his system as a 
whole and the impression derived from a partial view of it.9? 


Notwithstanding Kant’s denial that practical postulates of reason extend our 
speculative knowledge of the supersensible realm, here Kant’s method is shown to 
be more holistic than is sometimes recognized. If it is granted that Schopenhauer 
was partially correct in his assertion that Kantian ethics ultimately depends upon 
theological doctrines, 1t can now be asked whether it is fair for him to criticize Kant 
for such a reliance. If Schopenhauer were also totally correct in his assertion that 
Kantian ethics ultimately relied upon egoistic sanctions, then his charge against the 
theological ideas in Kant’s ethics would also be fully justified. However, having 
already questioned this, in part, with reference to the teleological nature of Kantian 
thought, we will now look at these criticisms with a view to examining Kant’s 
methodology and the interrelation of ethics, theology and metaphysics. This will 
help serve as a prolegomenon to the examination of Schopenhauer’s own ethics and 
method, including their own dependence upon religious ideas, in the chapters 
which follow. 


§3 Kant and the ‘Humble Path’ to Ethics 


A. Kant’s consistency: a discourse on humility in method? \f Maclagan’s general 
defence of the independence of moral philosophy from theism and theology in 
certain respects proves unsatisfactory, can the consistency and autonomy of Kant’s 
ethics be defended by considering a more recent contemporary Kant scholar whose 
steadfast defence of the consistency of the Kantian moral system has already been 


?3 Abbot, Thomas Kingsmill: ‘Memoir of Kant’ in his translation of Kant’s Critigue of Practical 
Reason, 6th edn, London, Longman’s, 1909, Ixiv. 
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encountered in the preceding chapter, namely, Onora O’ Neill? Chapter 4 considered 
aspects of her defence of Kant’s ethics against charges of empty formalism and the 
involvement of egoism and the development of her arguments further serves to 
challenge any view which might seek to show either that heteronomy creeps back 
into the system, via the employment of the theological elements of the postulates, 
or that somehow theology and/or religion are necessary to the coherence of the 
Kantian system. 

O’Neill’s work also challenges recent philosophers who doubt the consistency of 
Kant’s ethics from a different standpoint — those who wish to avail themselves of 
Kant’s critique of pure (theoretical) reason and of metaphysics, but who shun his 
critique of practical reason. O’ Neill believes they do so because they are unconvinced 
by Kant’s account of freedom and its metaphysical implications.** Of course, one 
might add that they also do so because they feel Kant becomes too dependent upon 
theological concepts and ideas for the consistency of his ethics to be defensible. 
Her defence involves not simply further analysis of the categorical imperative and 
Kant’s universalizability test, but also an assessment of Kant’s overall philosophical 
method, particularly in relation to the manner in which this is developed in the first 
Critique. 

O’ Neill develops a non-foundationalist interpretation of Kantian ethics (thereby 
limiting some of the claims concerning what Kant’s system seeks to achieve) and 
her reflections upon Kant’s overall method in ethics, help her avoid some of the less 
successful arguments which Maclagan’s approach employed in defending the 
autonomy of moral philosophy. Unlike Maclagan, O’Neill, by and large, does not 
become embroiled in the theological debates which led Maclagan’s defence astray. 
Instead, she dismisses the charge entirely by remaining focused upon the validity 
and internal consistency of the Kantian ethical system itself. In Chapter 4 we saw 
that she sought to emphasize that the categorical imperative was concerned with 
maxims of action rather than prescribing action (an emphasis seen in several other 
interpretations, also). The universalizability test was its chief strength: the categorical 
imperative constrains action, rather than dictates what course of action should be 
taken. 

What may be surprising to some is that O’Neill makes a strong case for the 
argument that Kant’s categorical imperative is the supreme principle which gives 
consistency not only to his ethics but, indeed, to his philosophy as a whole, 
including his critique of theoretical reason.?> However, I wish to consider certain 
aspects of O’Neill’s interpretation in detail because I feel that they actually can 
support, rather than challenge, the view of Kantian ethics which I am seeking to 
elicit via the many debates under consideration both in this chapter and in the 
preceding one. O’Neill’s account might appear to demonstrate that Kant’s ethics 
can be coherent in a logical and self-contained fashion, thanks to the ‘jewel’ of the 
categorical imperative, and so free of being reliant upon theology and religion — the 
heteronomous pitfalls of many of the ethical theories Kant sought to refute. I 


94 O’ Neill, Onora: Constructions of Reason — Explorations in Kant’s Practical Philosophy, Cambridge, 
CUP, 1989, for example, ix. 

°> Such arguments are developed in both her Constructions of Reason and her ‘Vindicating Reason’ 
in Paul Guyer (ed.) The Cambridge Companion to Kant, Cambridge, CUP, 1992, 280-308. 
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believe, in actual fact, some surprising implications can alternatively be drawn 
from O’Neill’s incisive analysis. 

According to O’Neill, then, the categorical imperative does not serve as any 
dictating guide but rather as that which facilitates not only nght and consistent acting, 
but also thinking: we either operate on standards of reason that can govern both or we 
work with a ‘disoriented consciousness’.*© It would appear that O’ Neill is attempting 
to argue that the categorical imperative is the means by which we achieve a basis for 
thinking and acting that can carry consistent authority. Her interpretation is that such 
‘authorization’ involves reaching ‘agreement’/consensus concerning the ‘right way’ 
(note these are not O’Neill’s terms) to go about doing so in a wholly consistent 
fashion. We are only to act or think on principles that are universalizable, as opposed 
to ones which are in some way biased, selfish or despotic. O’Neill’s Kant sees 
‘autonomy’ as fundamental in determining such a ‘right way’ or consistent method. 
In support of this, O’Neill points towards the various metaphors, especially those 
drawing upon politics, justice and construction, which Kant employs in working 
towards (as opposed to imposing from the outset) his methodology, such as ‘tribunal’, 
‘debate’ and ‘recursion’. This becomes apparent right from the beginning of ArV. 
Indeed, O’ Neill also highlights the importance of the Sensus Communis in the entire 
Kantian enterprise.?”? What is of most interest to our current concerns is that O’ Neill 
is providing a portrait of Kant’s procedure which entails a tentative searching for 
materials, a working towards a method, and a consensual approach; that is to say, 
modest aspirations, in direct contrast to the rationalists’ “Tower of Babel’ approach. 
Kant most certainly does not, O’Neill asserts, deify reason.?® Hence we might here 
suggest that such an approach could be described as a ‘humble path’. 

One sees that O’Neill also claims that the ‘anti-rationalist’ (reason is not deified) 
and ‘anti-foundationalist’ (no grand system is imposed from the outset) aspects of 
Kant’s method of procedure actually persist throughout his work. Yet, before one 
draws too much support from O’Neill, note that she also rejects the view that he 
‘returns’ in his ethics either to aspects of the rationalism or to the transcendent 
theology which KrV rejects. Contrasted with Descartes, Kant does not begin with 
introspection but, instead, with a call for fellow workers in his enterprise, which 
must be carefully planned and shaped.”? O’ Neill focuses here, in particular, upon 
the two prefaces to KrV and the telling metaphors employed therein. For example: 


And it is a call to reason to take on once again that most difficult of tasks, viz., that of 
self-cognition — and to set up a tribunal that will make reason secure in its rightful claims 
and will dismiss all baseless pretensions, not by fiat but in accordance with reason’s 


96 O'Neill, Constructions of Reason, x. Cf., also, O’Neill’s outline of the problem to which the 
categorical imperative is intended to provide a solution in “Vindicating Reason’, 280-85, 288-9. 

97 Q’Neill, Constructions of Reason, esp. the central arguments of chapter one. O’ Neill has in mind 
KU, 293ff. Cf. also ‘Vindicating Reason’, 298-301. Here there are many parallels, in terms of 
methodology and epistemology, with contemporary debates in political philosophy and in Roman 
Catholic ecclesiology concerning the issues of authority and governance. Cf. Mannion, Gerard: ‘What 
Do We Mean By Authority?’ in Bernard Hoose (ed.) Authority in the Roman Catholic Church, Aldershot, 
Ashgate, 2002. 

98 O’ Neill, Constructions of Reason, 4. 

99 Ibid., 8-10. 
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eternal and immutable laws. This tribunal is none other than the critique of reason itself: 
the critique of pure reason.' 


Thus O’Neill declares that ‘Kant does not prove, he proposes.’ !°! Yet she wards off 
any hint of theological dependency from the start, discussing KrV A319/B376, where 
Kant provides his own justification of his ‘modest’ plan and quest for materials to 
undertake his proposed tasks (his ‘humble path’), which also illustrates the failed 
hubristic methods of those who have gone before Kant. As O’ Neill explains 


We are to look on what has been done in the “Transcendental Doctrine of Elements’ as an 
estimate or inventory of our building materials, which has instructed us about some 
constraints on what we can build. The result is in some ways disappointing, especially 
when matched against the rationalistic ambition to build a ‘tower that could reach the 
heavens’. However, rationalism failed because it took no account either of the paucity of 
the materials or of the disagreements about the plan among the fellow workers. It relied 
on the fiction of a unitary and authoritative architect, whose innate ideas correspond to 
their real archetypes, to construct the edifice of human knowledge. All that could be built 
by relying on such a fiction was disagreement, strife and natural noncomprehension. 
Like the Tower of Babel, the edifice of rationalism was doomed to collapse. The disputes 
of metaphysics are ample evidence that the lofty structures of our metaphysical dreams 
cannot be built.!02 


Thus, for O’Neill’s Kant, we may not need (nor, indeed, can we have) a ‘lofty 
tower’ but we at least require a ‘modest cottage’ to aid our reason, owing to its 
natural yearning after answers to questions which we cannot answer.'°3 So Kant 
seeks to give ‘discipline’ to our thinking via the Transcendental Doctrine of 
Method.!°4 But this may not come from any external source: the critique of our 
reason must be reflexive,!© and this is why, O’ Neill continues, Kant provides the 
account of his method at the end of the critique.!°© According to O’Neill, then, 
Kant’s ‘humble’ method could not be explained at the beginning of his critique of 
reason, because no ‘material’ was then available to be disciplined. Kant worked 
towards a hypothesis (the “Copernican revolution’ in epistemology). Hence such a 
humble (or, as O’Neill would probably prefer, ‘modest’) method for a critique of 
reason can only offer its vindication of reason at its end, once necessary investigations 
and labour have been undertaken. Because there are so many ‘reasoners’ (in terms 
both of acting and of thinking), force or power can provide no basis for the 
authority of such a ‘disciplining’ of reason. Thus Kant employs a series of political 
metaphors to demonstrate such a pluralistic situation. The voice of the dictator will 
not suffice and O’Neill thus states that this rules out the involvement of any 
transcendent or pre-established authority in the vindication of reason: 


109 KrV, A xi-xii Cf. ‘Vindicating Reason’, §VII. 
'01 Constructions of Reason, 10. 

102 Thid., 11-12. Cf., also, ‘Vindicating Reason’, §X 
103 Tbid., 12: cf. KrV, viii; Gr., 395-7 

104 KrV, 709/B737; A710/B738 

105 Thid., A711/B739. 
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Hence political imagery can illuminate the nature of cognitive order and disorientation, 
just as the vocabulary of reason can be used to characterize social and political order and 
disorientation. Kant frequently characterizes skepticism as a failure of discursive order, 
hence as anarchy; just as he characterizes dogmatism (rationalism) as a form of despotism, 
a triumph of unjust discursive order. !07 


Any use of force only proves self-defeating!® — only its absence may establish 
reason’s rightful place. Hence, for O’ Neill, this is why the key metaphors for Kant 
are ‘tribunal’, ‘debate’ and ‘community’. 

O’ Neill believes Kant is constantly working towards his notion of practical 
reason as the foundation for al/ reasoning. Her firm belief that the categorical 
imperative only serves to act as a test rather than as any dictatorial prescription is 
Supported by this employment of such metaphors as ‘tribunal’. In this respect, 
she echoes her defence of Kant as discussed in the preceding chapter: ‘thought 
and action can, at most, be constrained, not fully determined by principles of 
reason.’ !99 Again, the constraining function of the universalizability test is here 
emphasized: do not act on a principle that all others could not follow. Likewise, 
O’ Neill states that any charge of circularity in Kant’s method here must recognize 
that all critiques of reason will involve some circular development. Kant sought 
to temper the degree of his by employing the ‘humble’ method and metaphors of 
‘debate’. As O’ Neill explains, debates involve a plurality of speakers, are open- 
ended and are most likely to lead to a recursive as opposed to foundational form 
of justification for principles. O’Neill’s Kant thus wards off the transcendent 
pretensions of other methods, and replaces them with a collective and more 
realistic (but then necessarily less ambitious and determinate) method. The 
materials and capabilities are limited in an enterprise such as our attempts to 
reason consistently. Kant’s critique simply illustrates these points and suggests 
why such is the case: 


He denies not only that we have access to transcendent metaphysical truths, such as the 
claims of rational theology, but also that reason has intrinsic or transcendent vindication, 
or is given to consciousness. He does not deify reason. The only route by which we can 
vindicate certain ways of thinking and acting, and claim that those ways have authority, 
is by considering how we must discipline our thinking if we are to think or act at all.!!° 


Universalizability, then, allows the many to reach agreement: to decide upon a 
common plan by asking themselves if any proposed course of action or line of 
thought could not be ones which all others could truly follow. Kant’s humble path, 
in O’Neill’s eyes, provides a mere strategy which highlights the limits of shared 
principles. Nonetheless, this ‘negative function’ is not ‘empty formalism’ devoid of 
efficacy — Kant points out that the Sensus Communis provides a further guarantee 
for the validity of our reasoning.'!! Again, what follows is not prescriptive, but 


107 Thid., 16. 

108 KrV, A744/B772: A750/B778. 
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negative, albeit involving maxims which serve as the prerequisites for any possible 
community. These guide us in helping us to realize how we must not think or act. 
Hence the Sensus Communis consists of the maxims that we should (1) always 
think for ourselves; (2) always think from the standpoint of everyone else, and (3), 
which demands a synthesis of (1) and (2), always think consistently. This third 
maxim is, says O’ Neill, ‘a never-ending task’.!!2 

On such an interpretation it would seem that Kant does not breach his own rules 
in the manner which Schopenhauer’s third charge suggested. O’ Neill has sought to 
demonstrate that Kant’s task is, indeed, an example of humility in method: 


The Kantian approach to the vindication of reason is fundamentally a modest affair. It 
does not disclose any hidden route back to the Principle of Sufficient Reason. The heroic 
challenges of rationalist demands to ground reason are rejected, as are their difficulties. 
All that is vindicated is a precept of thinking and doing without relying on any fundamental 
principle which either presupposes some arbitrary ‘authority’, or cannot be followed by 
others. Minimal, indeed, but far from empty. Any form of relativism that ‘submits’ to 
some arbitrary power (state, church, majority, tradition, or dictator) as the source of 
reason is rejected. So is any form of rationalism that ‘submits’ to supposed divine or 
other necessities. So is any form of skepticism that equates ‘reason’ with momentarily 
available ways of thought. Within these constraints we may be able to work out how far 
the Kantian conception of reason guides and constrains what we can know, what we 
ought to do, and what we may hope.!!4 


O’Neill, once again, offers a picture of an elegant and self-contained system but, 
recalling Schopenhauer’s critique in general and my earlier challenges to Maclagan 
in relation to contextual considerations, how far can Kant’s system or at least his 
ethics truly be said to be free from all such influences and how much 1s his method, 
as interpreted by O’ Neill, ‘wishful thinking’? 

Furthermore, we see that for O’ Neill, religion and theology were not seen to be 
amongst the most significant factors in the shaping of this method, except in the 
telling suggestion she affords us that, in Kant’s ‘humble path’, 


the discipline of reason can be used only as a dialectical ‘system of precautions and self- 
examination’ that curbs unwarranted metaphysical explanation. Kant’s conception of 
reason cannot rehabilitate any of the speculative proofs of God’s existence, although the 
idea of a supreme being may still be used to regulate and integrate, indeed may be 
needed to regulate and integrate, thinking and doing.!!4 


Yet is such a role not what O’ Neill was preserving for the categorical imperative? 
What are we to make of this suggestion and its relation to her earlier arguments and 
understanding of Kant’s ‘humble path’? 


112 O'Neill, Constructions of Reason, 25; cf. KU, 293-4. See, also, ‘Vindicating Reason’, 300-301 
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reasoning, Kant’s Ethical Thought, 335. 
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B. Religion, theology and Kant’s ‘Humble Path’ Despite all our foregoing 
considerations, a fundamental problem nonetheless remains concerning the 
justification of Kant’s ethics on such grounds — indeed, one which again returns us 
to the concerns of Chapter 4: how does one know what constitutes a ‘good’ and 
workable universalizable principle aside from a wider teleological or at least 
contextual framework, and what factors shape and inform the coherence of that 
framework? Or to put it another way: what factors shape the rationality by means of 
which I test my maxims and how do I know my motives are disinterested? The 
persistence of this latter problem was recognized even by Kant, himself.!!> Indeed, 
is this not one of the major reasons why Kant employed the postulates, in the first 
place? Undoubtedly religion, in some form and manner, preoccupies much of 
Kant’s ethical writing, and I would not share O’ Neill’s dismissal of that element in 
her textbook statement that ‘it is at least clear that he does not reintroduce theological 
claims to serve as a foundation for morality, but rather uses his moral theory as a 
lens for reading scripture’.!!© Thus the problem here concerns the true nature of the 
relation between Kant’s thought and religion. Is Kant’s ethics dependent upon 
theology and/or religion in a disingenuous way, as Schopenhauer’s third charge 
would have it? What is the true significance of the notion of ‘respect’ in Kant’s 
ethics? Does he simply reduce religion to morality, the latter leading to the former, 
albeit only for ethical purposes? Or does religion remain, openly, a fundamental 
part of the Kantian moral system, indeed, contra the foregoing arguments for the 
autonomy of moral philosophy, can we better interpret Kant’s ethics if we believe it 
gains its consistency (but in neither a heteronomous nor a disingenuous fashion) 
through its religious elements, as the postulates would seem to imply? And what is 
the role in all this of his strangely titled work, Religion Within the Limits of Reason 
Alone? 

Admittedly, O’ Neill has pointed out that we cannot ‘cherry-pick’ those elements 
of Kant’s thought of which we approve, leaving unpalatable aspects behind — not 
least of all the metaphysical aspects of his morals. Furthermore, she insists that we 
especially realize that this is the case in relation to Kant’s understanding of freedom. 
We have already mentioned that Kant’s own understanding of freedom relates to 


'15 For example, Gr., 406; KpV, 130. 

116 Q’ Neill, ‘Kantian Ethics’, in Singer (ed.). A Companion to Ethics, 181. No doubt O’ Neill bases 
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does allow that ‘Kant did not renounce a religious interpretation of claims about human origins and 
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detect, in Kant’s Opus Postumum. As Fackenheim points out, Emil Adickes, its first editor, set the trend 
in suggesting that this work saw Kant abandon the doctrine of the highest good and the ‘mercenary’ 
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his distinction between the realms of the noumenal and the phenomenal. But, given 
all such considerations, I suggest one cannot leave Kant at that point on the 
‘humble path’, where O’ Neill has sought to place him. This is because Kant’s own 
work indicates that he travelled still further down that path than even O’Neill’s 
‘modest’ claims for his method sufficiently illustrate. 

Indeed, O’Neill’s version of the ‘humble path’ (not, of course, the term which 
she employs) can actually lead one’s interpretation in a very different direction to 
that which she may have intended. None of the arguments considered thus far has 
offered any vindication for an interpretation which could completely divorce Kant’s 
ethics from religious and theological concerns. So now, lending some credence to 
Schopenhauer’s third charge, but not in the fashion in which he framed that objection, 
one must explore whether or not religion and, in particular, aspects of theology 
(understood in the contemporary, as opposed to Kantian sense, that is, not limited 
to ‘biblical theology’ or, even, Kant’s own notion of ‘philosophical theology’) can 
provide the means by which Kant’s system gains greater overall coherence. We 
now turn to explore what further basis there might be for answering in the affirmative 
in relation to a theistic, aS opposed to a radically autonomous, interpretation of 
Kant’s ethics. 

One recent contemporary Kantian scholar who offers a very different set of 
conclusions to those of Maclagan and O’ Neill (albeit with some interesting parallels 
with the latter’s version of the ‘humble path’, although based upon different 
foundations) is Stephen Palmquist. In order to appreciate his interpretation of 
Kantian ethics, it is first necessary to say a little about his overall approach to Kant, 
which is idiosyncratic in certain sections. Like O’ Neill, he upholds the consistency 
and coherence of Kant’s ethics, indeed his philosophical system in general, in a 
forthright manner. But, in contradistinction to O’ Neill, Palmquist argues that religion 
plays a major role in that system. Much of his analysis here focuses upon Religion 
Within the Limits of Reason Alone. 

In his Kant’s System of Perspectives, Palmquist suggested that we view Kant’s 
philosophy as not being primarily about the distinction between phenomenal and 
noumenal, but as focusing upon a perspectival view of reality and how we tackle its 
most pressing questions. Palmquist views Kant’s work as an intentionally 
‘interlocking’ system, indeed a ‘System of systems’. Each ‘system’ within the 
‘System’ has its own structure determined by a set of interrelated perspectives. The 
‘principle of perspective’ (that is, an appreciation that truth is always relative to 
some perspective) governs the structure of Kant’s overarching ‘System’. The relevant 
perspective is the ‘systematic context’ into which one places each object (such as a 
philosophical question) for due consideration. It is dependent upon the method of 
reflection which the subject adopts in doing so.!!’ He feels his own theory better 
describes Kant’s philosophy than the traditional title of ‘transcendental idealism’. 
As he states: 


A label often used to denote [Kant’s] synthesis between empiricism and rationalism is 
the easily misunderstood title, ‘transcendental idealism’. But since this phrase properly 


117 Palmquist, Stephen R.. Kant’s Critical Religion, vol. I of Kant’s System of Perspectives, Aldershot. 
Ashgate, 2000, 45. 
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used refers to just one of his many philosophical doctrines ... | have suggested an 
alternative title ... . Interpreting Kant’s philosophy as a ‘System of Perspectives’ enables 
us to account for the potentially confusing recurrence of both rationalist and empiricist 
(as well as both metaphysical and anti-metaphysical) elements in his writings.!!8 


What follows from this!!? is a detailed calculus of Kant’s ‘System of systems’ 
governed by the ‘principle of perspective’. He summarizes Kant’s classification of 
the four types of ‘reflection’ or ‘perspective’!#° (perhaps ‘judgement’ might be a 
better term here) on experience. In certain respects, one might say that this theory 
has some similarities with Schopenhauer’s Fourfold Root, which explicated one 
overarching principle under four forms. Palmquist believes his theory allows us to 
explain apparent contradictions between differing elements of Kant’s philosophy. 
Such contradictions may well disappear if one understands that Kant is simply 
adopting a different perspective in the varied components of his overall work. 
Overall, the ‘transcendental perspective’ (that is, the “Copernican revolution’) governs 
alt Kant’s considerations. Next we have three differing perspectives adopted in 
accordance with the subject-matter of the three Critiques (namely, the theoretical, 
practical and the judicial). Within each of these “systems’ a further four perspectives 
are employed, understood as ‘points of view’ “from which one “stage” of Kant’s 
argument is constructed’,!2! each of the four relating to a fundamental section of 
the first Critique, (their ‘transcendental form’) as well as having a ‘governing 
faculty’, that is, their ‘empirical form’. The four are hence identified, with their 
respective transcendental and empirical forms, as follows: (1) the transcendental 
(the transcendental aesthetic — space and time); and sensibility (sensing); (II) the 
logical (analytic of concepts — the categories; understanding (that is, thinking)); 
(I) the empirical (analytic of principles; judgment (Knowing)); and (IV) the 
hypothetical (dialectic — ideas; reason (inferring/believing)).!22 

Although the term ‘perspective’ can be misleading!23 (unless related to some 
sense of a ‘wider picture’, in philosophical and/or metaphysical terms) Palmquist’s 
theory is interesting and may have much illumination to offer in particular relation 
to his assertion that Kant does not wish to reject all theology or, indeed, metaphysics, 
but simply those conducted from the ‘wrong’ perspective. !24 

So, turning to Palmquist on Kantian ethics, one sees that, contra O’ Neill’s view 
that the categorical imperative provides the key to the entire Kantian philosophical 
system, Palmquist painstakingly sets out to demonstrate that it is rather Kant’s 
‘rational faith’ which actually does so. Palmquist believes that Kant does not just 
view ‘faith’ as a moral, but also as a theoretical tool (cf. the famous saying on 


18 Palmquist, Kant’s Critical Religion, 7. See, also, Palmquist, Kant’s System of Perspective, Lanham, 
University Press of America, 1993, vol. I, 173, n. This volume is to be revised and reissued as Kant’s 
Critical Philosophy. Vol II and those which follow it develop its central arguments. 

119 As outlined in his first volume and recapitulated in Kant’s Critical Religion, ch 3. 

'20 Palmquist, Kant’s System of Perspective, vol. 1, 138-9, Kant’s Critical Religion, 50. 

121 Palmquist, Kant’s Critical Religion, 46 

122 Thid., 55. 

123 Indeed, Palmquist admits it is not a term which Kant employed himself, although Kant does 
employ terms which Palmquist’s believed to be ‘perspectival equivalents’ (ibid., 45). 

124 Palmquist, Kant’s Critical Religion, 64. 
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denying or annulling reason to make room for faith, KrV, B, xxx). This ‘rational’ 
faith opens the door to ‘the entire Critical philosophy’.'*? Admittedly, Palmquist 
states that such a transcendental faith is a “concession to the skeptic’, though the 
theoretical faith that provides the starting point is different from the practical faith 
that is the same System’s goal.!6 

Palmquist asserts that many interpreters take Kant’s dictum about “denying 
knowledge to make room for faith’ (KrV, B xxx) as being taken out of context and 
much misunderstood: 


The Religion defines ‘faith’ as an historical religious tradition based on a set of revealed 
theoretical truths, as opposed to ‘religion’ as the pure practical (moral) core of a person’s 
disposition towards God. As such, what Kant is doing in the Religion is to put aside (1.e. 
put limitations on ) faith in order to make room for religion! That is, his goal is to bring 
out the true Christian religion that lies within the historical Christian faith.!2’ 


Indeed, in relation to his emphasis upon the religious dimension to Kantian 
thought, Palmquist represents something of the opposite end of the hermeneutical 
spectrum in aspects of Kantian studies, when compared with the central thrust of 
the arguments of an O’Neill.!28 However, Palmquist does not attempt to turn Kant 
into a theologian, even of a new or specific type.!*? Instead, he asserts: ‘I regard 
Kant not as a closet theologian, but rather as a philosopher who constructed a 
System with a basically theocentric orientation.’ !3° He nonetheless believes that 


Kant never intends to be a biblical theologian, inside or outside the closet; but if 
‘theologian’ includes what he calls a philosophical theologian, then Kant adopts this 
perspective openly in [the Religion]. ... Kant’s theocentric orientation does not prevent 
his philosophy from remaining thoroughly philosophical.!3! 


As Palmquist continues, such a view of Kant’s System can be held with some 
confidence if we are careful in discerning our terminology. Thus, if 


125 Tbid., 51. 

126 Thid., 52. 

127 Thid., 3, n.4. However, I think here Palmquist overlooks the point that Kant’s views may have 
developed and even changed during the four years between the publication of the second edition of the 
KrV and Religion. Note, also, even if he is correct, that the notions of faith and religion ‘his’ Kant is 
employing might be interpreted as very idiosyncratic and perhaps not what many philosophers of 
religion, social scientists and, of course, theologians, might recognize by those terms. 

128] shall locate my own interpretation somewhere inbetween the two on such a spectrum, preferring 
to explore Kant’s ‘agnosticism’ in terms of the humble path thesis. Also, I would probably accentuate 
aspects of theology over the sense of ‘religion’ which Palmquist employs, as being at least equally 
important to interpreting Kantian ethics. This, I hope, will become clear by the end of the current chapter. 

'29 Though he notes that much of Kant’s critical comments aimed at ‘theology’ must be understood 
as being applicable to ‘biblical theology’ alone (what Kant calls “biblical studies’ or ‘revealed theology’, 
for example in the Religion, 8-11. 

130 Palmquist, Kant’s Critical Religion, 7, n 10. He is countering Elizabeth Cameron Galbraith’s 
Kant and Theology — Was Kant a Closet Theologian?, London, International Scholars Publications, 
1996. 

131 Kant’s Critical Religion, 8,n.11. 
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the meaning of ‘theology’ is widened to include any serious, scholarly study of God, 
religion, and related subjects, his philosophy can be seen in many respects to be 
‘theocentric’ in orientation. ‘Theocentric’ here does not mean Kant requires human 
knowledge of God to serve as the basis of or centre for all other types of knowledge. On 
the contrary, it means the problems surrounding our understanding of the nature and 
reality of God serve as the central driving force of his philosophy. !32 


Hence Palmquist’s Kant simply wished to protect theological inquiry from sceptical 
and agnostic critics, as against the ‘caricature’ of him as an ‘agnostic deist’.!*3 

Palmquist’s analysis is significant, because he attempts to demonstrate that, with 
regard to religion, there is a consistent attitude displayed throughout the Kantian 
corpus (in keeping with his “perspectival theory’ of Kant’s overall System). Palmquist 
acknowledges some development in Kant’s thought, but not in any radical sense. 

What is crucial for the overall questions under consideration in this chapter is 
that Palmquist provides a reversal of focus from our considerations hitherto: we are 
now forced to consider, not simply the theological dependency or otherwise of the 
Kantian moral system, but also the view which many defenders of Kant espouse in 
return, namely that Kant believed religion was ultimately dependent upon morality 
for its own coherence. Palmquist examines whether or not Kant reduces morality to 
religion and, also, whether his reductionism is of an explanatory (morality being 
the prime explanatory factor in relation to religion, hence it is necessary for 
religion) or eliminative kind (religion can be ‘explained away’ as a form of morality, 
which is hence not only necessary but also sufficient for religion). 

Much of Palmquist’s analysis concerns the intentions behind the Religion, the title 
and preface to the 1793 first edition of which (along with Kant’s definition of 
religion) would seem to suggest that an eliminative account of religion is provided by 
Kant. But Palmquist examines the difficulties involved in translating Die Religion 
innerhalb der Grenzen der bloBen Vernunft. Instead of viewing this as meaning that 
Strict limitations are placed upon religion, Palmquist again provides a perspectival 
interpretation. Grenzen does not mean limit (Schranken does) and Kant himself 
(Prolegomena, 352) tells us that ‘bounds’ (Grenzen) ‘always presuppose a space 
outside a certain definite place and inclosing it; limits [Schranken] do not require this, 
but are mere negations which affect a quantity so far as it is not absolutely complete’ .!34 

Palmquist believes Kant is simply approaching religion from a particular 
perspective here. The boundary has two sides of legitimate enquiry; Kant (in 
Religion) is focusing upon one. His reason for doing so is to show that religion, far 
from being reduced to morality, actually makes morality possible: ‘morality thus 
leads ineluctably to religion’ !35 in the directional, not reductive sense. 

Palmquist thus suggests Grenzen is taken to mean ‘territorial boundaries, rather 
than absolute limits’, and bloBen, which can mean both ‘mere’ and ‘naked’, might 


'32 Thid., 8. He cites such scholars as Wood, Kant’s Moral Religion, 1970, also his Kant’s Rational 
Theology, Ithaca, Cornell UP, 1978 and Despland, Michael: Kant on History and Religion, London, 
McGill-Queen’s UP, 1973, for support here; see Palmquist, Kant’s Critical Religion, 8, n.12. 

133 Kant’s Critical Religion, 9. 

134 Thid., 117. 

135 Religion, 5. 
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best be translated as ‘bare’, which captures both German senses. Hence one is left 
with Religion within the bounds of bare reason.'3© He goes on to suggest that the 
Religion is most closely linked to the Third Critique, similarly attempting to 
synthesize the theoretical and practical elements of the first two Critiques: the two 
elements of religious experience (natural and historical) are intertwined and religion 
can thus serve as the ‘third way’ to unite the theoretical and practical. Thus, in 
Palmquist’s opinion, the Religion might have replaced the KU as a ‘Critique of 
Religious Judgment’ .‘37 Palmquist remarks upon the precision which Kant always 
demonstrated in his employment of terms to support his suggestions here.!38 
Palmquist also touches upon the modesty of the task in hand, again lending support 
to considerations concerning the importance of humility in the Kantian method. 
Thus: 


[JJust as each of Kant’s three Critiques is designed not to establish a system of metaphysics 
itself, but to prepare the foundation upon which to construct the building of metaphysics, 
so also the title of [Religion] ought to remind us that this book is designed more as the 
Critical (transcendental) prolegomenon to real (empirical) religion, than as an attempt to 
replace all empirical manifestations of religion with a ‘pure’ alternative. !3? 


Thus the Religion corresponds, functionally speaking, to the first two critiques: 
KrV attempts to lay foundation for empirical knowledge, KpV for moral action and 
the Religion for ‘real (empirical) religion’ .!4° 

So the ‘perspectival theory’ enables Kant to be viewed neither as being dependent 
upon theology in a disingenuous fashion nor as having a system which must be 
devoid of truly religious elements and supportive factors (as opposed to religion 
being involved in a merely symbolic or interpretive — both terms understood in a 
reductive sense — or ‘mercenary’ manner). In this sense, if one follows Palmquist’s 
reasoning and accepts his conclusions, to a limited extent, at least, one may begin 
to appreciate better the relation between religion and Kant’s ethics because the 
intentions behind Kant’s writings on religion become clearer. One might thus begin 
to unravel the religious and theological aspects of his moral philosophy in a more 
productive fashion. Like O’ Neill, Palmguist stresses the primacy of practical reason 
for Kant (cf. KpV, 119-21), yet he suggests that we must understand that Kant 
carefully delineates between morality, theology and religion. The latter two do not 
become simply reduced to the former, but rather morality is, according to Palmquist’s 
Kant, a synthesis of religion and theology: ‘Morality enables us to explain religion, 
but not to eliminate it. '4! The Religion seeks to find some presentable ‘clothing’ so 
that the ‘religion of reason’ (the ‘kernel of religion’, hence implying other aspects 


136 John Milbank has recently offered a quite different interpretation and alternative translation 
(which, I think, is misleading), in his essay ‘Darkness and Silence ~ Evil and the Western Legacy’ in 
John D. Caputo (ed.) The Religious, Oxford, Blackwell, 2002. 

137 Kant’s Critical Religion, 122. 

138 Tbid., 118. There are certain similarities here to O’ Neill’s ‘non-foundational’ interpretation. 
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of religion are acceptable so long as they are not mistaken for this) can become 
‘socially acceptable’ .!42 

Hence Palmquist’s assessment of the relation between the three terms of morality, 
theology and religion in Kant’s philosophy revolves around supplying what he 
perceives to be a corrective to many misinterpretations of the intentions behind the 
Religion, in particular. First, Palmquist asks us to consider what Kant states himself 
in its early pages: 


morality ... stands in need neither of the idea of another Being over [mankind], for 
him to apprehend his duty, nor of an incentive other than the law itself ... Hence for its 
own sake morality does not need religion at all ... it is self-sufficient ... But although 
for its own sake morality needs no representation of an end which must precede the 
determining of the will, it is quite possible that it is necessarily related to such an end, 
taken not as the ground, but as the inevitable consequence of maxims adopted as 
conformable to that end ... Morality thus leads ineluctably to religion, through which 
it extends itself to the idea of a powerful moral Lawgiver, outside of mankind, for 
Whose will that is the final end (of creation) which at the same time can and ought to 
be man’s final end.!* 


Serious errors follow if interpretations of what Kant is saying here are even slightly 
awry, thus Palmquist offers three arguments to guard against such error. Firstly, 
Palmquist tells us, while Kant may state that morality is transcendentally/logically 
self-sufficient, it is nonetheless not fulfilled teleologically until it moves beyond its 
own bounds. Thus, by moving into the realm of religion, morality can work towards 
its ultimate end. 

One becomes more aware of the limited nature of reductivistic and eliminative 
interpretations of Kant at this point; in particular, one sees how some commentators 
may well have overestimated the degree to which Kant believed morality could 
function in a full manner without any recourse to religion to any significant degree. 
Perhaps one can here begin to appreciate further elements of the way in which 
Schopenhauer may have misjudged or misunderstood the theological aspects of 
Kant’s ethics.!4* As Palmquist states: 


When Kant says morality ‘leads to religion’, he does not mean religion can therefore be 
explained away in terms of morality; on the contrary, he means religion as such fulfils a 
necessary function. As far as its ‘ground’ is concerned, morality is ‘self-sufficient’: all 
we need is our own (human) practical reason. But as far as its ‘consequence’ is concerned, 
we must look beyond mere morality in hopes of finding some third thing to bridge the 
gap between the theoretical and the practical. That ‘third thing’, in [Religion within the 
Limits of Reason Alone] is religion.'* 


142 Ihid , 119; cf. Religion, 183. 

143 Tbid., 120, citing Religion. 3-6 (Palmquist’s parentheses). 

'44 Tn particular, in the quotation from BM 103. considered earlier. 

145 Kant’s Critical Religion, 120-21 I would take issue with some aspects of what Palmquist argues 
here: it will be suggested in the remainder of this chapter that the notion of morality as ‘self-sufficient’ 
with regard to its grounding is a more complex issue than is here implied and any statement relating to 
such a notion must be very carefully qualified if it is not to be a mistaken assertion. 
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Secondly, Palmquist suggests that understanding morality in relation to this the 
ultimate/final end of creation, which is humanity itself (cf. AU, 435), necessarily 
requires the assumption of something beyond humanity itself. The idea of God as 
postulate was presupposed in KpV to enable the conception of the Highest Good 
possibly being achieved. Now Kant is saying that we must also regard the possible 
existence of God as an actuality and act accordingly; that is, as if a Divine Will 
commanded our actions in order to bring about the achievement of the ultimate 
purpose of creation.!* 

Thirdly, and perhaps surprisingly, Palmquist states that the reason he believes we 
should regard the Religion as most closely related in terms of intention and function 
not to the KpV, but to KU, is because it is concerned with the harmonizing of 
theoretical with practical reason and, therefore, the judicial standpoint: 


[Kant’s] philosophy of religion remains ‘within the bounds of bare reason’ only in the 
sense that this synthesis always gives primacy to the practical in relation to the theoretical. 
But this is equally true of all three Critiques! ... [We should view the Religion] as an 
attempt to show how in the universal experience of religion the practical and theoretical 
standpoints are inextricably intertwined. !47 


Thus religion actually helps intertwine theory and practice for Kant. Indeed, 
Palmquist goes as far as to say that Kant may have written the Religion because he 
felt that KU, written three years previously, did not answer his third fundamental 
question, ‘What May I hope?’, well enough. As Palmquist suggests by way of 
explanation, religion is more fundamentally related to and indicative of humanity’s 
ultimate hopes than aesthetics or teleology.!*° 

In the final analysis, for Palmquist, we must appreciate the full extent of the 
relations between morality, theology and religion. Kant makes a perspectival distinction 
between the three. The Religion ‘lays the transcendental foundation for real (empirical) 
religion — he wants us to appreciate the boundary between true and false religion’ .14 
In actual fact, on such a reading, Kant raises morality to the status of religion: 


For Kant ... morality and theology are the two complementary opposites which, when 
combined in a synthetic unity, give rise to religion. This is why Kant can say both that 
‘morality leads inevitably to religion’ [Religion, 7n] and that ‘theology also leads directly 
to religion’ [KU, 481]: each leads to religion, because each is incomplete on its own, just 
as each of the first two Critiques can be said to lead to the third Critique.'>° 


Palmquist is thus offering an interpretation of the function which each performs for 
the other in Kant’s understanding. ‘In revealed religion, then, morality conforms to 


146 Thid., 121. Note that this challenges aspects of Young’s analysis, as discussed in Part I. §1 of this 
chapter. 

147 Tbid., 122. O’ Neill attempted to unite the practical and theoretical elements on different grounds 
and my own suggestion is that the notion of ‘respect’, along with the role of religion in Kant’s thought. 
can best work towards the achievement of such an aim. 

148 Ibid., 123 

149 Thid., 127—8. 

150 Tbid., 124. They lead to a religion which clothes the ‘bare’ pure moral religion. 
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theology, while in natural religion theology conforms to morality.’ !>! According to 
Palmquist, Kant rejects the extremes of the too sceptical natural religion (dependent 
solely upon morality or reason), as well as ‘revealed religion’ (too dogmatic in 
rejecting the need for the aid of reason) and instead adopts ‘a more moderate view 
that combines them, forming the idea of an empirical religion that accepts the 
possibility of both natural religion (objectively) and revealed religion 
(subjectively)’.!>* For Kant, Christianity can be seen objectively as a ‘natural’ 
religion, but subjectively as ‘revealed’.!53 Hence Palmquist believes we must 
therefore understand that, when Kant states that morality does not require religion 
(Religion, 3) he only means this in a transcendental and not an empirical sense.!54 
According to Palmquist’s perspectival interpretation, Kant is trying to state that 
‘From the point of view of human beings, morality is the first basis, the foundation 
of our building, whereas faith and non-moral religious activities constitute the 
building itself’.!95 Religion based on theoretical elements alone, without morality 
(for example, deism, which Kant fiercely opposes), 1s therefore deemed to be false. 

If excessive claims were made on behalf of the Kantian system by authors 
defending its autonomy primarily on formalistic grounds, rejecting any substantial 
role for religion within it, Palmquist is just as guilty of excess in his defence of the 
overall consistency of Kant’ philosophy and of the compatibility of this with 
orthodox Christianity. Perhaps O’ Neill and Palmquist, alike, are overtly ‘evangelistic’ 
for the cause of their respective viewpoints. In considering the Religion, in particular, 
Palmquist’s ‘zeal’ here is further called into question by the analysis of John E. 
Hare (who nonetheless believes religion and morality are inextricably linked). He 
contends that Kant’s efforts, most notably in the Religion, do not succeed in 
bridging the ‘moral gap’ consistently, the main reason for this being that Kant does 
not consistently or successfully ‘translate’ into the ‘pure moral religion’ those very 
Christian doctrines (from the ‘historical religion’) which serve the purpose of 
bridging the gap in orthodox Christianity, namely, atonement, justification and 
sanctification.!5° He relates these to the ‘threefold’ structure of morality (the moral 


151 [hid., 125; cf. Religion, 142-3; KU, 460 

'52 Kant’s Critical Religion, 127. It appears that it may not have occurred to Palmquist, here, that 
what he describes bears a striking resemblance to certain forms of Roman Catholicism! 

153 Religion, 144 and the respective sections which follow in explication of this statement. But note 
that this does not mean that Kant’s ‘subjective’ elements make religion understood in this way inferior: 
cf. the discussion of Wood which follows in this section. 

'54 Palmquist, Kant’s Critical Religion, 127. We have already encountered some reference to the 
passage in question, with which the Religion opens (3). above. It will help to quote the section most 
relevant to the discussion here at greater length: ‘So far as morality is based upon the conception of 
man as a free agent who, just because he is free, binds himself through his reason to unconditioned 
laws, it stands in need neither of the idea of another Being over him, for him to apprehend his duty, nor 
of an incentive other than the law itself, for him to do his duty. .. Hence for its own sake morality does 
not need religion at all (whether objectively. as regards willing, or subjectively, as regards ability [to 
act]; by virtue of pure practical reason it is self-sufficient’, but note Kant heavily qualifies such 
seemingly unambiguous language on the following page. 

ID> Thid., 137. Cf. Religion, 166-7. 
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demand, our deficient natural capacities to meet this and the ‘authoritative source 
of the demand’),!57 


These doctrines take the third part of the structure as intervening to change the second 
part so that it is adequate to the first. Without these doctrines, or some functional 
equivalent, we are left in the moral gap, with the attendant sense of failure and the 
conceptual difficulty that we seem to be under a demand that is far beyond our 
capacities. !°® 


Hare terms this sense of failure ‘subjective guilt’, which Kant frowns upon,!> but 
nonetheless ‘is not able to make the translated doctrines do the work in his theory 
which he needs them to do’.!©9 I must add here that the Religion, containing various 
attempts by Kant to reinterpret certain ‘traditional’ Christian versions of traditional 
Christian doctrines in a manner which will accord with his wider project of 
constructing a philosophy which is critical in all its aspects, employs language and 
motives which have proved notoriously difficult to fathom or accurately decipher. 
Nonetheless, as Hare sees it, such ‘translations’ prove that Kant recognizes the 
problem — of how human beings tainted by an inherent ‘radical evil’ may yet be 
transformed in character towards their actions being in accordance with the moral 
law, yet the limits he places upon such Christian doctrines render them ineffectual 
in terms of practice.!©! For Hare, a careful scrutiny of the Religion and the moral 
religion espoused therein demonstrates that: 


In his actual translation of Christian doctrine within the limits of [the pure rational 
religion], Kant systematically excludes any trace of extra-human assistance. He does this 
by translating ‘God’ language into talk of ‘task’ or ‘disposition’ or ‘perfection’, in which 
no singular reference to a non-human being is required ... [and] this translation leaves 
him with an incoherence in practical reason. It is not merely that he cannot explain how 
the moral gap is bridged; such an explanation, he can legitimately claim, is beyond him. 
The problem is that he cannot give us a reason to suppose that the gap is bridgeable, 
given the rest of his theory.!® 


On Hare’s understanding, Kant’s attempts to have morality without ‘historical’, 
thus contingent (as opposed to ‘pure’/natural), religion fail, though, as Palmquist 
has suggested, not all believe Kant rules out all elements of historical religion in 


interpretations of particular forms of Protestant Christianity and theology. This seems to be a not 
uncommon trait amongst some interpreters of Kant, who seem reluctant to allow Kant to ‘deviate’ 
beyond his pietistic Lutheran past. And yet one of the very problems with interpreting Kant appears to 
be that he does exactly this, introducing not only interpretations of Christian doctrines which may 
seem to have more in common with aspects of Roman Catholic theology and philosophy, but also 
aspects of semi-Pelagian theology and anthropology 
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such a fashion. But, whilst Hare acts as a counter to the overtly positive assessment 
of Kant’s relation to religion and ‘traditional Christianity’, his own idionsyncrasies 
still leave us short of a decisive and final interpretation of Kant on religion (allowing 
that it is debatable whether such can ever be had). 

Although Hare certainly recognizes Kant’s philosophical humility in method,!®3 
it could be suggested that he underestimates its importance, especially with regard 
to his analysis of the Religion. Towards the end of that work, Kant reminds us not 
only that he has not even attempted to remain within the confines of particular 
protestant theological anthropologies and doctrinal interpretations,! but that certain 
questions will always, by their very nature, elude definitive answer: 


Whatever good man is able to do through his own efforts, under laws as of freedom, in 
contrast to what he can do only with supernatural assistance, can be called nature, as 
distinguished from grace. ... [W]e remain wholly in the dark as to when, what, or how 
much grace will accomplish in us, and reason is left, on this score, as with the supernatural 
in general (to which morality, if regarded as holiness, belongs), without any knowledge 
of the laws according to which it might occur. The concept of a supernatural accession to 
our moral, though deficient, capacity and even to our not wholly purified and certainly 
weak disposition to perform our entire duty, is a transcendent concept, and is a bare idea, 
of whose reality no experience can assure us. Even when accepted as an idea in nothing 
but a practical context it is very hazardous, and hard to reconcile with reason, since that 
which is to be accredited to us as morally good conduct must take place not through 
foreign influence but solely through the best possible use of our own powers. And yet the 
impossibility thereof (i.e., of both these things occurring side by side) cannot really be 
proved, because freedom itself, though containing nothing supernatural in its conception, 
remains, as regards its possibility, just as incomprehensible to us as is the supernatural 
factor which we would like to regard as a supplement to the spontaneous but deficient 
determination of freedom.!®© 


It is in the following pages that Kant warns of ‘artificial self-deceptions in 
religious matters’,!©6 thereby showing that he offers a corrective to many erroneous 
and misleading religious practices and doctrinal interpretations. He does so for the 
sake of the ends of morality,'®’ ultimately the highest good and the kingdom of 
ends. He does not, in the fashion of a Dietrich Bonhoeffer, espouse a ‘religionless 
Christianity’, but there are definite parallels between the two in their concern that 
certain aspects of ‘religiosity’ can get in the way of the true moral demands of 


163 Thid., 91. 

164 Which might, in part, challenge MacIntyre, After Virtue, 266. 

165 Religion, 179; cf. 180ff. 

166 Thid., 188. 

167 Note, also, his discussion of the relation between morality, its ends and religion in Religion, 4, 
including his statement, ‘For in the absence of reference to an end no determination of the will can take 
place in man, since such determination can be followed by no effect whatever’. Kant does not say 
morality requires an end for right conduct, but does argue that an ‘end does arise out of morality’. That 
is, Morality must be related to an overarching teleological framework (as opposed to more crude and 
specific consequentialism) The end which performs the function for morality is, of course, the 
doctrine of the highest good, dependent as it is upon the postulates Religion is fundamental to this 
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Christianity (and hence of true holiness, in accordance with what the ‘will of God’ 
might be). Kant ends the preface to the second edition of the Religion with a 
sideswipe at presumption in religion and theology. Due attention to the relation of 
religion to morality, he thinks, can bring such proud and hubristic practices back 
down to earth in order to fulfil the ‘demands’ which their God has made upon them: 


To understand this book in its essential content, only common morality is needed, 
without meddling with the Critique of Practical Reason, still less with the theoretical 
Critique. When, for example, virtue as skill in actions conforming to duty (according to 
their legality) is called virtus phaenomenon, and the same virtue as an enduring disposition 
towards such actions from duty (because of their morality) is called virtus noumenon, 
these expressions are used only because of the schools; while the matter itself is contained, 
though in other words, in the most popular children’s instruction and sermons, and is 
easily understood. Would that as much could be said for the mysteries concerning the 
divine nature which are numbered among religious teachings, mysteries introduced into 
the catechism as though they were wholly popular, but which, ultimately, must first be 
transformed into moral concepts if they are to become comprehensible to everyone! !68 


Kant is not prohibiting philosophical theology, he is reminding his readers that pure 
and undiluted doctrine neither ascends to nor descends from ‘heaven’ or the 
supersensible realm. 

In comparison to Hare, a more positive assessment of the Religion may be 
possible if one follows Ward (whose responses to Maclagan we have already 
considered). He further helps demonstrate the need to appreciate that ‘wider picture’ 
which embraces in its teleology the concerns of ethics, metaphysics and religion 
(hence theology) at one and the same time. As Ward puts it: ‘it will be appropriate 
for moral agents in this universe to speak of the being of God, as apprehended by 
them, as an objective teleology of the world, morally binding on them; that is, in 
the language of “Divine intention”.’!6? In this respect, Palmquist’s attempts to 
demonstrate that, for Kant, ethics does, ultimately in some fashion, require religion, 
need to be tempered and modified to take into account the ‘borderlands’ 
considerations in relation to the methodology employed across ethics, metaphysics 
and theology. Palmquist’s own analysis of the title of the Religion should have 
alerted him to such a fact.!7° 

There would appear to be such a more tempered version of Palmquist’s central 
arguments in the work of Allen Wood. He believes that many interpreters have 
viewed the Religion as somehow belittling religion itself and rejecting any 
fundamental role for it beyond the symbolic or personal (hence they misinterpret 
Kant’s use of subjective). On the contrary, Wood says, religion is unavoidable for 
morality. Admittedly, one might be dissatisfied with elements of Kant’s ‘regulative 
employment’ of the ideas or his postulates of pure practical reason and his notion 
that we must view religion as being the recognition of our duties as ‘divine 
commands’. Something does still seem lacking from Kant’s argument here, but 
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110 Thus Palmquist underqualifies his assessment of both the extent to which morality does not 
require religion, and that to which it does. 
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many commentators, both for and against the positive and substantial role of 
religion in Kantian ethics, stop at this point. This overlooks the fact that, in Wood’s 
opinion, the role of religion is fundamentally bound up with how we deal with that 
‘radical evil’, as defined in the Religion, and leads to our falling short in the 
progress towards the highest good. In seeking to explain how our ‘guilt’ at such 
failure can be overcome and how we may move forward on the path towards 
achieving the highest good again, Kant employs the Christian doctrines of grace 
and justification.!”! This is the only way reason can cope with the dilemma that we 
do not seem capable of attaining that which reason says we can and should. This 
radical evil is actually a result of the wayward fashion in which our reasoning 
develops in our day-to-day struggles with others in society. But, so, too, is the 
fundamental point that Kant’s argument that religion should be understood as 
viewing our duties as divine commands is actually bound up with his assertions 
that the progress towards the highest good is a collective and not merely an 
individual pursuit: ‘our moral vocation is a social one, which must be pursued 
through membership in a community.’ !72 For Wood, this theory actually entails that 
Kant’s social theory and philosophy of history provide the most formidable guide 
to understanding the relationship between religion and morality in Kant’s thought. 
The nature of such a moral community (which is very different from a political 
community) requires the notion of a pure perfect will as legislator who also is not 
susceptible to the dilemma that we can never really know when it is that a person 
has actually acted out of duty and not some other motive.!73 Such a concept of God 
is of a legislator who can see into our hearts and know our true disposition.!74 As 
Kant declares, “The Concept of an ethical Commonwealth is the concept of a 
PEOPLE OF GOD under ethical laws.’ !7> 
Hence Wood concludes: 


Kantian morality is communitarian not individualistic. Religion has a place in human 
life for him because the moral life is not a purely private matter, in which each of us 
must merely do our own duty, look after our own inner virtue, and leaves others to do the 
same. Each of us has the vocation of furthering the moral good of others, and each stands 
in need of the aid of others for our own moral progress.!76 


Because we should understand our progress towards the highest good as bound up 
with that of a moral community, over which God is divine legislator (guaranteeing 
the validity of and overseeing the progress towards that highest good), it is thus that 
the notion of interpreting all duties as divine commands makes sense. Our collective 
ends, when in accordance with reason, come together as this highest good. But no 
coercion or hierarchy can be employed in the building of such a community and, 


'7! For example, Religion, 70f. 

'72 Wood, ‘Rational Theology, Moral Faith and Religion’, 407 (author’s italics); cf. Religion, 86-94 

73 Gr., 407 

174 Wood, ‘Rational Theology, Moral Faith and Religion’, 407; cf Religion, 91. 

11 Religion — the title of Book Three, Division One, §III, 90 (Kant’s emphasis). 

76 Wood, ‘Rational Theology, Moral Faith and Religion’, 407-8. Such theories are developed 
further in Wood's more recent work, Kant’s Ethical Thought. 
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hence, though the notion of the church provides a basis and starting point towards 
this end, its negative and oppressive structures mean that, as a form of organization 
towards this moral end, eventually it will be surpassed.!77 

Religion, then, appears to be vital and facilitating to elements of both Kant’s 
practical and theoretical philosophy. Yet, having now considered a variety of such 
interpretations, are we any nearer to resolving our initial dilemmas? We have 
considered diverse interpretations concerning the relationship between Kantian 
ethics, religion and theology and, whilst both O’Neill and Palmquist each have 
their merits, neither fully allows one to discern the essence of that relationship 
accurately, though both come some way towards doing so with regard to certain 
aspects of the Kantian system. Given such merits, John E. Hare’s more negative 
interpretation, though significant, appeared dissatisfactory. O’ Neill helped illustrate 
that Kant’s ethical system steers clear of disingenuousness and her observations 
allowed me to put forward certain observations concerning Kant’s ‘philosophical 
humility’. Palmquist’s focus upon the Religion helped demonstrate that one does not 
have to accept a reductivistic or eliminative interpretation of Kant on religion and, 
indeed, the perspectival interpretation helped tease out certain ways in which religion 
is fundamental to the Kantian system, a conclusion bolstered by Wood, who accentuated 
the communitarian nature of Kant’s ethics, thereby showing that it was religion 
which proved fundamental to the coherence of Kant’s doctrine of the highest good. 

This suggests that an interpretation which might go further towards explicating 
this relationship might fall somewhere inbetween this diverse range of explanations, 
though drawing upon elements of each. Certainly, overtly concentrating upon one 
single aspect of Kant’s system is bound to lead to an inaccurate interpretation, 
especially so if one focuses attention upon the Religion, in which Kant’s intentions 
are complex and open to a wide variety of interpretations. Where many of the 
interpretations which have been considered are especially valuable is in their trying 
to urge us to look at Kant’s system and agenda as a whole — to view the ‘wider 
picture’ of Kantian philosophy, so to speak. I offer my own attempt at doing so in 
what follows. 

Much of the foregoing, then, has focused upon Kant’s understanding of the 
limits of reason, even in relation to morality, and a certain strain of ‘agnosticism’ 
has emerged with regard to the noumenal realm. Nonetheless, vital elements of 
Kant’s ethics appear to involve some reference to that realm, not least of all his 
understanding of freedom. Naturally, Kant does not allow our theoretical knowledge 
to extend to that realm (and neither does he rule out that certain beliefs about that 
realm might be true). It has also been argued that Kant’s ethics, as borne out by the 
Religion in particular, seeks to argue that we are not self-sufficient, isolated 
individuals with regard to morality and our progress towards the highest good. We 
are bound up in this journey with — and so dependent upon — others, also, and this 
suggests that the building of a moral community is therefore essential in the path 


177 Cf, Wood, ‘Rational Theology, Moral Faith and Religion’, §6; also Religion, 91-3. For similar 
reasons, in accordance with Kant’s wider rational ethics, religious liberty is to be allowed and the 
employment of the postulates wil! even be possible for agnostics, thereby ensuring possible membership 
of the community (Wood, ‘Rational Theology, Moral Faith and Religion’, 405). Note certain parallels 
with the recent attempts in pursuit of a ‘global ethic’. 
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towards that goal.!’8 An overall teleology does appear to emerge and it is with 
much assistance from religion that it does so and can be deemed plausible. This 
leads us to appreciate just how important religion actually is in the Kantian system. 
But, in addition to this and with regard to each of these factors, the common 
denominator appears to be these ‘lessons’ in humility which provide the key to 
understanding human nature, reason, ethics and ‘destiny’. In short, Kant offers us a 
‘humble path to ethics’. In a passage which sums up each of these considerations, 
Kant addresses the issue at hand: 


To found a moral people of God is therefore a task whose consummation can be looked 
for not from men but only from God Himself. Yet man is not entitled on this account to 
be idle in this business and to let Providence rule, as though each could apply himself 
exclusively to his own private moral affairs and relinquish to a higher wisdom all the 
affairs of the human race (as regards its moral destiny). Rather must man proceed as 
though everything depended upon him; only on this condition dare he hope that higher 
wisdom will grant the completion of his well-intentioned endeavours. The wish of all 
well-disposed people is, therefore, ‘that the kingdom of God may come, that his will be 
done on earth’.!79 


The Religion should not be taken in isolation but neither should it be ignored, 
dismissed as ‘tongue in cheek’ rhetoric or relegated in importance (as some 
commentators appear to do). This work appears to clarify many aspects of Kant’s 
ethics which have proved problematic to his interpreters. None of this is to say that 
Kant is wholly successful in what he sets out to do, but it does help clarify his 
intentions and perhaps demonstrate his sincerity, if not total consistency. We have 
noted that the postulates continue to remain problematic for many, but this does 
not, therefore, mean that Kant’s efforts to explain religion’s fundamental relations 
with ethics are an experiment doomed to failure.!8° It is not a question of either 
total consistency and coherence in all aspects, or rejecting the Kantian moral 
system. Nor, as some Kant scholars have sought to do, is it a question of jettisoning 
those elements of Kant’s philosophy (which often turn out to be those elements 
linked to religion) deemed to be unhelpful to their own preferred interpretation of it 
and hence their own agendas. As Peter Byrne has concluded, in relation to Kant’s 
‘moral interpretation of religion’, Kant’s ethics contains ‘too many questionable 
assumptions about the nature of happiness and goodness’!8! to successfully make 
the case that reason requires and demands our assent to the postulates. I have 
maintained that the postulates, as with other aspects of Kant’s ethics, remain 
problematic. But such problematic aspects do not therefore mean one should dismiss 
Kant’s ethics in the fashion which Schopenhauer did so, or seek to play down and/ 
or remove the religious and theological elements from his moral system. As Byrne 
States: 


178 Q’Neill recognizes this communitarian aspect of Kant’s ethics, though she obviously interprets it 
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It fails to show that the postulates of God and immortality (or any equivalents of them) 
are rationally necessary for human agents. But it does succeed in relating religion to 
fundamental human needs and in articulating in a sophisticated fashion a common thread 
in religion as such. Moreover, it does offer an interpretation of religion which retains a 
minimal realism, while yet removing the necessity of judging the precise, imaginative 
content of any set of religious symbols to be true.!®2 


Byme then continues in a passage certain elements of which, as it is hoped the 
remaining chapters of this present volume will demonstrate, could just as easily be 
said of Schopenhauer: 


Religion is rooted in the human response to evil. By ‘evil’ here we mean those factors in 
human nature and human circumstances which militate against attaining a full, assured 
form of the human good. Religion responds to evil by offering a metaphysical, ontological 
commitment made through the means of imaginative symbols. It contains some version 
of the thought that the given world, with its structures of agency and causation, is not all 
that there is but masks deeper levels of reality, agency and causation which will not 
ultimately block the attainment of the human good. ... Kant remains faithful to this 
thought, essential to the defining of a religious outlook. His value as an interpreter of 
religion lies in two things. First, he shows just how exiguous this thought of an ontological 
mechanism buttressing morality can get yet still survive, thus allowing the philosopher 
imbued with a large measure of religious agnosticism to retain it. Second, he shows why 
this thought needs to have a cash value which is immanent within the human moral 
struggle if it is not to undermine the moral struggle.!*? 


C. Discerning Kant’s ‘humble path to ethics’ The argument for the involvement 
of a theological—metaphysical element in ethics is not only difficult to refute, it is 
an element which should be welcomed and utilized. Indeed, just as we have noted 
that Kantian ethics relies upon theological ideas, so modern theologians have also 
welcomed the benefits which the transcendental method has brought to theology. 
Karl Rahner, in particular, has stressed the need for theology to turn towards the 
transcendental anthropological method, referring all questions back to the knowing 
subject.!84 An ontological emphasis is crucial to salvation.!85 For Rahner (contra 
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Maclagan’s argument), anthropocentricity and theocentricity in theology are the 
same thing, viewed from different sides. !8¢ 


The discovery of such connections between the content of dogma and man’s experience 
of himself is, in actual fact, nothing else but the required change to a transcendental 
anthropological method in theology. Thus today’s demand for it is founded on reasons of 
fundamental theology and apologetics.!8’ 


There need be no hostilities between ethics and theology, nor even between ethics 
and metaphysics, for, given that the same fundamental human concerns are involved 
with each discipline, the questioners are sufficiently diverse as to allow room for each 
discipline to partake in the endeavour. In setting out an interpretation of the limits of 
human reason, Kant’s aim was not to negate theological and metaphysical inquiry, 
but to reformulate them from an admittedly restricted perspective in order to strengthen 
the valid claims they could make, and to refute the dogmatic and dubious claims 
which had called such inquiry into disrepute. This further elucidates Kant’s 
philosophical humility in method. The prefaces to the first and second editions of the 
first Critique should leave Kant’s readers in no doubt concerning the importance, for 
him, of such a disposition in philosophical inquiry.!*8 Indeed, it is arguable that, for 
Kant, such humility is a prerequisite both for authentic religion and for morality, 
indeed the very efficacy of conscience itself, as he tells us in the KU, thus demarcating 
between valid and pernicious uses of theological language and reasoning: 


Even humility, as a strict judging of our own defects which, when we are conscious that 
our own attitudes are good, could otherwise easily be cloaked with the frailty of human 
nature [as an excuse], is a sublime mental attunement, namely, voluntary subjection of 
ourselves to the pain of self-reprimand so as gradually to eradicate the cause of these 
defects. This alone is what intrinsically distinguishes religion from superstition. The 
latter establishes in the mind not a reverence for the sublime, but fear and dread of that 
being of superior might to whose will the terrified person finds himself subjected but 
without holding him in esteem; and this can obviously give rise to nothing but ingratiation 
and fawning, never to a religion based on good conduct. !89 


One thinker who particularly appreciated the interrelation between ethics, 
metaphysics and theology was D.M. MacKinnon, who saw a deeper purpose to 
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Kantian ethics than certain interpretations of its formalistic, deontological character 
might suggest. Hence Schopenhauer’s criticism of the assumed a priori nature of 
Kant’s ethical concepts might be tempered by MacKinnon’s interpretation that, 
rather than this assumed character, what Kantian ethics displayed was the assertion 
that there is something about morality that is sui generis and this, said MacKinnon, 
brought the enquiry into the same realm as the discourse of ‘seers and 
metaphysicians’.!° Seeing something ‘mysterious’ about this discourse (probably 
not a word of which Kant would have approved), MacKinnon relates this to what 
he terms the ‘agnosticism’ of the first Critique where Kant sought to limit the 
attempts of our understanding to reach the realm of the transcendent. In morality, 
argued MacKinnon, Kant led the mind to the ‘outlines’ of the ‘absolute’ and 
‘unconditioned’. Yet there were no claims to certainty arrived at by this method; 
rather — in contrast to the pretensions of reason which Kant’s interpreters helped 
facilitate - what Kantian ethics arrives at is something far more humble and yet 
significant: ‘the fruits of such an exercise are at best ambivalent, and at worst 
antinomous, and it is near the heart of Kant’s doctrine that such a recognition, so 
far from paralysing the imagination, works to liberate the will. !9! MacKinnon, 
especially in relation to Kant’s idea of freedom, interprets Kantian ethics with this 
idea of an inherent metaphysical restlessness (an ‘urge’ towards the unconditioned) 
always in focus. The primacy of practical reason in Kant is seen, by MacKinnon, as 
something akin to a classical approach to the problem of metaphysics!9? — but one 
which seeks to prevent any intellectually elitist notion that such a metaphysical 
yearning could actually be answered with any definite propositions.!9? Instead, 
Kant presents the manner of our relation to the unconditioned always in the 
imperative, as a Sollen. This, argues MacKinnon, is what metaphysicians strive to 
express, and represents the general argument of the first two Critiques, as well as 
that of the third section of the Grundlegung.'!?4 MacKinnon denies that morality 
thus becomes dependent upon metaphysics, just as moral theologians may allow 
that ethics is not dependent upon theology, but what MacKinnon is seeking to 
demonstrate is the common pursuit and complementary character of the 
disciplines.!95 Nor does MacKinnon limit his discussion of Kantian ethics to its 
metaphysical implications. The religious and theological elements are considered 
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to be so important for a correct understanding of Kantian ethics that MacKinnon 
can pronounce that ‘the crucial character of Kant’s claim for morality is only 
disclosed when its relevance is perceived to the relation of ethics to religion’ .!%6 
Here the significance of this discussion comes into sharper focus and, if MacKinnon 
here 1s right, as I believe, in the main, he is, then some debt is owed to Schopenhauer 
for bringing this matter to the fore, albeit from a critically negative standpoint. 

But MacKinnon has much to say, also, on how religion can be tested against 
morality, to the benefit of religion, as well. In Kant, MacKinnon sees a strain of 
agnosticism running from the metaphysics of the first Critique through to the moral 
thought in later works. Recalling Kant’s enlightenment setting, MacKinnon welcomes 
Kant’s attempt to free reason from dogmatism and challenge a corrupt and exploited 
religious ethic. The value of Kant’s formalism, argues MacKinnon, is that it helps 
Kant make disinterestedness the key characteristic of morality and, we may add, 
this is much the same purpose which the employment of philosophical humility 1s 
intended to fulfil (hence, compare the common emphasis against egoism also found 
in Schopenhauer’s ethics).!9? MacKinnon sees morality, for Kant, as something 
both mysterious and not mysterious; that is, a form of agnosticism is espoused 
which gives those inclined towards agnosis a new consciousness of the authority of 
the moral law and the realm of ‘ends’. Thus Kant transformed agnosticism so that it 
becomes, in MacKinnon’s words: 


no more than the name of a kind of wistful straining after the unattainable, of a kind of 
regret that we cannot, to speak crudely, jump out of our cognitive skins. It is something 
which ... has a certain kinship with the via negativa of classical theology, a purification 
of our concepts from every taint of anthropomorphism to the extent that we may at least 
see what it is that, in our attempted use of these concepts to scrutinise the unconditioned, 
we are attempting. !98 


It will be recalled that Schopenhauer, also, was influenced by the via negativa!” 
and, we might add, a conclusion such as MacKinnon’s here is what Kant’s thought 
should suggest if one takes the tensions in that thought seriously.2°° It is not so 
crude a suggestion as that Kant wants to ‘have it both ways’, with his critical 
philosophy, on the one hand, limiting the bounds of human reason, while indulging 
in theological—metaphysical speculation (for the benefit of ethics) on the other. 
Rather, if one takes the limits of human reason’s theoretical speculation as Kant set 
them down, then there is no choice, when it comes to making sense of human 
conduct, dignity and the overall purpose of human existence, other than to speculate 
in the (humble) manner which is all too familiar to theologians and metaphysicians. 
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Kant is adamant that the limits of reason have not been extended, although the 
meaning or sense of purpose thereby gained is greater than if theological and 
metaphysical enquiry were ruled out altogether.*9! The relationship is mutually 
beneficial, with the more extravagant claims of theology and metaphysics being 
subjected to a critical (self-)examination when they come into contact with theoretical 
(which includes scientific) and, indeed, practical, speculation. 

This relationship between religion, metaphysics and morals was the subject of 
Schleiermacher’s second speech in On Religion, where he viewed religion as an 
‘indispensable third’ alongside metaphysics and morals. Schleiermacher certainly 
embraced the same emphasis upon ‘disinterestedness’ as Kant sought to emphasize 
in morality, although Schleiermacher believes that philosophers such as Kant have 
perhaps been less than honest in their borrowing from religion and theology. 
Instead, Schleiermacher openly embraces a special place for religion in this schema: 


Only the drive to intuit, if it is oriented to the infinite, places the mind in unlimited 
freedom; only religion saves it from the most ignominious fetters of opinion and desire 
... it is just a question of finding the point from which one’s relationship to the infinite 
can be discovered.2° 


Similar sentiments are found in MacKinnon’s emphasis upon human striving after 
the unconditioned, the absolute, which is really the driving force behind all the 
endeavours of theology, metaphysics and ethics: the search for meaning, purpose 
and value. What Schleiermacher wishes to stress is that ethics should not and could 
not be done without the involvement of a religious element: ‘religious feelings 
should accompany every human deed like a holy music; we should do everything 
with religion, not because of religion,’2°3 On the one hand, this answers critics such 
as Maclagan: Schleiermacher is denying that ethics should have a superstitious 
grounding (that is, “we should do everything with, not because of religion’). On the 
other hand, it is a more openly theological version of what is implied in Kant’s 
doctrine of ‘reverence’ for the moral law. Even Maclagan and Paton admitted that 
this was akin to a religious feeling. 


201 One should, of course, bear in mind that Kant was not the ‘inventor’ of the methodological notion 
of philosophical humility, but he certainly helped revive and reinvigorate the sense of it, for philosophy 
and theology alike, following the Enlightenment and rationalistic ‘periods’ when it fell very much out 
of fashion. Of course, there are other, more positive, aspects of the Enlightenment which are not 
usually considered by its critics. Indeed, many key Enlightenment figures, including Kant, shared 
many arguments similar to those of later critics who lumped all aspects of the Enlightenment together 
as some sort of rationalistic whole Cf., again, Meynell, Postmodernism and the New Enlightenment, 
and Wood, ‘Rational Theology. Moral Faith and Religion’, 414-15. We now appear to be in a period 
where, in certain philosophical and theological circles, such humility has once again become unpopular 
and unfashionable. 

202 Schleiermacher, F.D.E: On Religion — Speeches to its Cultured Despisers, Cambridge. CUP. 
1988, 109. 

703 Thid., 110. Thus, I suggest, here might be a possible solution both to the Euthyphro dilemma (i.e 
is something good because God wills/commands it or does God will/command it because it is good?) 
and the charge that theological ethics is egoistic because acts are obeyed for reward. The self-interest is 
removed by Schleiermacher’s musical analogy 
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What we are concerned to stress here is that there is an unavoidable element to 
many types of morality and that this should normally be of benefit to ethics, rather 
than detrimental. This element is commonly, though not exclusively, described as a 
‘religious’ element.2°* Even ethical theories formulated by non-religious persons 
often bear the hallmarks of the influence of religion. Iris Murdoch and Albert 
Camus would have freely acknowledged this and, of course, I am arguing throughout 
that such is the case in a very strong way with Schopenhauer. The converse, an 
indisputable moral element being present in religion, is equally true. This can be 
illustrated with reference to Tillich, who argued that the three basic elements of the 
human spirit — the moral, cultural and religious elements — are never found in 
isolation. Thus what Tillich defines as the ‘religious dimension of the moral 
imperative’ is the unconditional character? of the moral imperative.2°© This echoes 
MacKinnon and, in Schleiermacher’s terms, would be the relation of the ethical to 
the infinite. In Kantian terms, the categorical status of the moral law, that is, its 
unconditioned nature and its universalizability, best approximates to what Tillich is 
here concerned with. 

What is of most significance, here, concerning this linkage between the universal 
element and the religious element, is that it helps justify Kant’s use of theological 
ideas in his ethics, thus countering some of the critical elements of Schopenhauer’s 
assessment of the relation between the ethical and the theological in Kant. Kant 
employs religious concepts in order to convey the belief that the moral law is 
something inherent to human beings. The moral law, if understood in the light of 
the concept of freedom, constitutes the fundamental link between the human person 
as phenomenon and that same person’s ‘supersensible’, that is, noumenal self. In 
short, theology helps ethics demonstrate that it is our moral character which serves 
as the link or ‘bridge’ between our empirical existence and the realm of the 


2047 am not attempting to argue that ethics becomes impossible without adherence to a formal 
religious framework. What I am stating 1s that the elements here understood as ‘religious’ seem to 
appear in all consistent ethical frameworks, even when they are described under different nomenclature 
without recourse to religious or theological terminology. In a sense I share the general sentiment of 
John E. Hare’s point, itself an example of philosophical humility in method (though I would not agree 
with its exact detail — not least of all because I hold to a more dynamic understanding of Christian 
doctrine and its development): ‘Suppose all the arguments in [my] book worked, what would the book 
have accomplished? Would it, for example, have proved the Christian doctrines about God’s work in 
our salvation? Not at all. All it would have shown is that if we keep morality as demanding as Kant says 
it is, and if we want to concede what Kant says about our natural propensity not to live by it, and if we 
want at the same time to reject these traditional Christian doctrines, then we will have to find some 
substitute for them. This book has no way to show that there is no successful substitute, either in some 
other religion or in some non-religious belief’. See The Moral Gap, 37. Note what Kant states in KU, 
485: ‘although morality with its rule can subsist without theology, morality with the final aim [or 
intention] that this same rule enjoins on us cannot subsist without theology, but reason would in that 
case be at a loss concerning that aim.’ That is to say, theology is crucial to our acting in accordance 
with the overarching teleological purpose for humanity: speculative reason alone cannot discern this 
teleology. 

205 Recall O’Neill’s detailed arguments to the extent that this element is the most vital aspect upon 
which the consistency of the Kantian ethical system depends. 

206 Tiflich, Paul: Morality and Beyond, London, RKP, 1964, 22. 
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transcendent.2o? This does not, Kant would argue, give any direct insight, in the 
form of theoretical knowledge being extended, into that transcendent realm, but it 
does establish the understanding that humans are more than the material elements 
which constitute their biological make-up. In view of this (staying with the line of 
Kant’s argument), humans should realize they have an overriding purpose in life, 
which is oriented towards maximizing virtue in proportion to happiness in relation 
to the wider human community. Religion helps ‘make a difference’ in allowing 
such reasoned beliefs to be put into practice.2°8 Theological ideas and images are 
required in order to provide the answer when someone questions why this is the 
case. Metaphysical speculation (of the critical kind) also helps out at this juncture. 
Schopenhauer is thereby proved correct in one sense, for Kant’s ethics does depend 
upon theological ideas for its ultimate meaning and justification. 

Yet Schopenhauer is wrong if his line of argument is solely concerned with the 
logic of Kant’s ethics. The validity of the argument for the categorical imperative 
can be seen if the corpus of Kant’s argumentation is examined as a whole. This 
follows if the involvement of theological ideas and religious connotations and the 
ultimate meaning and significance of Kant’s ethical concepts within their overall 
teleological and metaphysical framework are all appreciated fully. In his anti- 
dogmatic crusade, Kant was correct in demanding moral autonomy rather than 
heteronomy. But Kant’s argument could still hold if something similar to Tillich’s 
notion of theonomy is added to it. Indeed, Kantian ethics could be said even to 
imply the theonomous argument and thus Schopenhauer’s criticisms help tease out 
the exact nature of the theological involvement in Kantian ethics, even if 
Schopenhauer’s conclusions on this matter are not always fully correct or even 
developed. 


Concluding Remarks 


We have examined Kantian ethics and Schopenhauer’s critique of it. We have noted 
that some elements of Kant’s formalistic method lead to misunderstandings 
concerning his moral thought. We have also argued that Kant actually seeks to 
defeat egoism with his moral principle and that Schopenhauer’s claim that his 
ethics allows selfish interest to act as a motivating factor is not justified in the final 


207 And in turn ‘guarantees’ the universalizability and hence consistency of morality. Cf. Byrne on 
Kant: ‘All that we know is that there ts something related to the given world as the guarantor of its 
hidden moral order’ (The Moral Interpretation of Religion, 63). 

208 On less Kantian and more ‘religious’ lines, consider the words of Edward Schillebeeckx: “Religion 
cannot be reduced to ethics. But there is a close link between faith and morality. Christianity perceives 
the autonomous ethic of humanity in the context of a practice in conformity to the kingdom of God, 
where its experience is set. The spirituality of Christian ethics, which as ethics is nothing more than 
moral autonomy with respect for human dignity as its scope, is set at the level of theological life, i.e., is 
related to God. At all events ethics needs a God who is greater than ethics. The more we keep silent 
about this meta-ethical God, the first source and horizon of every ethic, and the more we declare him 
dead, the more we bind ourselves to false gods, to idols of our own making.’ See / am a Happy 
Theologian, London, SCM, 1994, 70 
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analysis. This is particularly the case when one considers the notion of respect for 
the moral law. Paradoxically, this helps highlight the religious elements of Kantian 
ethics and so strengthens the general premise of Schopenhauer’s third charge, that 
Kant’s ethics is reliant upon theology. However, interpretations which overemphasize 
the extent of this, as well as Kant’s relation to religion, prove just as misleading as 
those which overtly play down or even dismiss the place of religion and theology in 
Kant’s ethics. Yet, in examining the general relation between ethics, theology and 
metaphysics, we have suggested that they are closely related and, in Kant, their 
interrelation must be understood against his community-oriented teleological 
backdrop and his method of philosophical humility concerning the noumenal realm. 
They allow him to construct a soteriological explanatory hypothesis with some 
intellectual consistency. 


Chapter 6 


Mitleid and Morality: 
Interpreting Schopenhauer’s Ethics 


Introductory Remarks! 


Schopenhauer’s ethics seek to determine whether there is an incentive which is 
genuinely moral: free from selfish concerns and at the opposite end of the moral 
spectrum from malice. He believed that there was, and that this incentive was 
Mitleid. Following an examination of the nature of his ethics, we move on to 
analyse Schopenhauer’s understanding of egoism. Next, we consider his 
interpretation of Mitleid itself. We then examine some criticisms of Schopenhauer’s 
idea of Mitleid, and some supporting arguments for his interpretation of this concept. 
We will also examine the difficulties involved in translating Schopenhauer’s use of 
the word into English. Finally, we will analyse the metaphysical aspects of 
Schopenhauer’s idea of Mitleid and the theological implications of such aspects. 
Throughout, this chapter seeks to work towards establishing the importance of 
metaphysics to Schopenhauer’s ethical foundation, as this in turn points to certain 
theological ideas being presupposed by his ethics. 


$1 The Character of Schopenhauerian Ethics 


In the main, Schopenhauer’s ethics is supposedly descriptive rather than formalistic 
and prescriptive. Schopenhauer is concerned to outline what people actually do — 
and the moral significance of this — rather than setting down a priori principles 
stating what they ought to do. But Schopenhauer does have his own ethical principle: 
‘Neminem laede, imo omnes, quantum potes, juva’ (‘Injure no one; on the contrary, 
help everyone as much as you can.’)* Nonetheless, Magee states: 


Here, as throughout the rest of his philosophy, Schopenhauer ts insistent on taking as his 
Starting point the facts of experience, not abstract ideas. He sets about trying to investigate 


! Some material in this chapter formed the basis of a paper presented to the Joint Oxford—Bonn 
Theology Seminar, held at the University of Bonn in September 1997. I wish to express my deep 
gratitude for the warm welcome I received there and to all the participants for their generous response 
to the paper and for much intellectual and social stimulation throughout the seminar and beyond. A 
much shorter version of the chapter also appeared in the Schopenhauer-Jahrbuch of 2002, and I am 
extremely grateful to its editors for their comments upon that paper, as well. 

? BM, 69. I might add, significantly, that this formula is not original, for it appears in Augustine’s 
City of God, bk XIX, 14. Whilst Schopenhauer does not acknowledge Augustine’s use of the same 
formula, he does quote from the City of God, bk XIX, 3 earlier in the BM (45). This suggests some 
debt to Augustine is highly likely. 
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human behaviour without any preconceptions of what people ‘ought’ to do, by looking 
instead at what they do in fact do, and in particular what sort of motives function as the 
motives of their actions.? 


Schopenhauer believed that an ethical foundation which focused upon an ‘ought’ 
(obviously he had in mind Kant’s Categorical Imperative, in particular) could only 
function as part of a moral system which was theological in character: outside of 
such a context imperatival ethics loses all meaning. Schopenhauer labelled his 
method the ‘humble path’ to ethics. He sought to investigate whether there are any 
actions to which we could attribute genuine moral worth, for he believed that 


the purpose of ethics is to indicate, explain and trace to its ultimate ground the extremely 
varied behaviour of men from a moral point of view. Therefore there is no other way for 
discovering the foundation of ethics than the empirical, namely, to investigate whether 
there are generally any actions to which we must attribute genuine moral worth. Such 
will be actions of voluntary justice, pure philanthropy and real magnanimity. These are 
then to be regarded as a given phenomenon that we have to explain correctly, that 1s, 
trace to its true grounds. Consequently, we have to indicate the peculiar motive that 
moves man to actions of this kind, a kind specifically different from any other. This 
motive together with the susceptibility to it will be the ultimate ground of morality, and a 
knowledge of it will be the foundation of morals. This is the humble path to which I 
direct ethics; it contains no construction a priori, no absolute legislation for all rational 
beings in abstracto ... [T]he foundation of morals that is reached on my path is upheld 
by experience, which daily and hourly affords its silent testimony in favour thereof.4 


Thus the method does not seek to impose an interpretation upon reality, it seeks to 
learn what reality is like, and only from there to assess what can be changed for the 
better. Schopenhauer’s main ethical work, of course, was On the Basis of Morality, 
published in Germany along with his Essay on the Freedom of the Will. In addition 
to these works, book four of The World as Will and Representation, vol. I, along 


> Magee, Philosophy of Schopenhauer, 194. 

4 BM, 130. Again, Kantian ethics is the target and receives a lengthy examination in BM, part II. We 
have seen, however, that Kant’s moral system is not confined to the formalistic elements which 
Schopenhauer here derides. Indeed, Wood has privileged Kantian ethics over (Wood’s conception of) 
virtue ethics, believing that Kant, in examining human nature, socialization and history, had found 
them wanting to such a degree that he felt the need also to include the formalistic elements, most 
notably the a priori foundation to his ethics. Cf. Wood, Kant’s Ethical Thought, esp. 331 ff. In Chapters 
4 and 5 of this present volume, I suggested that elements of Schopenhauer’s criticism are correct, when 
qualified, but also that the ethical methods of Schopenhauer and Kant are closer than many would 
allow. Indeed, here I add the suggestion that Schopenhauer’s method in ethics might conceivably serve 
as a ‘bridge’ between Kantian ethics and modern virtue ethics. 

> This essay, a lucid and incisive study into the problem. draws largely upon Kant’s theory of the 
compatibility of freedom with determinism. Throughout the essay. Schopenhauer sets out the case for 
determinism, criticizing other arguments for free will He makes a clear distinction between freedom to 
act and freedom to will, with the latter being more the concern of moral thought. However, in the final 
section, he invokes consciousness of moral responsibility for what we do as a convincing argument for 
one believing that free will does exist, even though we cannot properly explain it. The sense of our 
having at one and the same time a phenomenal and a noumenal (intelligible) character allows the belief 
that freedom exists, freedom belongs to the latter (cf. Kant’s Grundlegung, third section) 
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with its supplements in vol. II, contain writings of particular significance to 
Schopenhauer’s ethics, while the second volume of Parerga and Paralipomena 
contains his essay simply entitled On Ethics.© Finally, his On the Will in Nature 
contains a discussion relating its subject matter to morality (‘Reference to Ethics’). 
Schopenhauer’s ethical writings are far from being unproblematic, as I seek to 
demonstrate. At times, despite their dependence upon his metaphysics, the ethical 
writings seem to contradict other aspects of the metaphysics and, along with 
Schopenhauer’s doctrine of salvation, his ethics implies a more positive worldview 
than that with which he is often credited.’ I wish to argue that this is due to the 
mystical and even, one might say, ‘religious’ character of some of Schopenhauer’s 
writings in this sphere. Indeed, I suggest that Schopenhauer’s ethics owes much to 
his researches into the various world religions, despite the fact that the early 
sections of his metaphysics of the will appear to challenge fundamental religious 
doctrines. I shall draw these themes together in the third part of this volume but, 
here, at the outset, I would suggest that confirmation of the religious element in 
Schopenhauerian ethics may be afforded by Friedrich Nietzsche, the one-time 
disciple of Schopenhauer who turned against his ‘educator’ nowhere more virulently 
than in relation to ethics. Schopenhauer’s essay On Ethics contains the following 
statement: 


That the world has only a physical and not a moral significance is a fundamental error, 
one that is the greatest and most pernicious, the real perversity of mind. At bottom, it is 
that which faith has personified as antichrist. Nevertheless, and in spite of all religions 
which one and all assert the contrary and try to establish this in their own mythical way, 
that fundamental error never dies out entirely, but from time to time raises its head afresh 
until universal indignation forces it once more to conceal itself.® 


Yet Nietzsche was happy to embrace this title of The Antichrist, in his work of 
the same name, along with the attendant worldview which Schopenhauer condemns 
in the above quotation. Not only does he rail against Schopenhauer’s ethics per se, 
but he also criticizes Schopenhauer’s affinity to Christian morals. In particular, 
Nietzsche’s ‘enemy’ is the theological mindset which he believes has corrupted 
much German philosophy: ‘I make war on this theologian instinct: I have found 
traces of it everywhere. Whoever has theologian blood in his veins has a wrong and 
dishonest attitude towards all things from the very first.’? This returns to the 
question whether the affirmation of a moral significance to existence presupposes 
theistic or religious leanings. Maclagan argued that one could believe the universe 
was ‘friendly’ in its disposition towards morality without any recourse to theism 
(or, by implication, a religious framework in general). In the examination of 
Maclagan’s thesis, I stated that his argument was unconvincing.!° In turning to 


© PP UI, ch. 8. Chapter 9 of this collection also concerns topics relevant to ethics. 

MCi ch 1, 

8 PP II, 201. Cf. also WN, 3, 139-40. 

9 Nietzsche, Friedrich: The Antichrist, no 9, ET R Hollingdale, Harmondsworth. Penguin, 1990. 
See also nos. 7-8. Ironically, Schopenhauer also condemns his philosophical contemporaries for their 
refusal to let go of theology: for example, WN, 7, 23. 

10 Maclagan, The Theological Frontiers of Ethics. 
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Schopenhauer’s ethical foundations it is not only how much ‘this theologian instinct’ 
emerges which will be examined, but also how valid a foundation Schopenhauer 
lays for morality, particularly given the criticisms Schopenhauer raised concerning 
Kant’s ethical basis ultimately being dependent upon theological ideas for its 
coherence and effectiveness. The importance of such analysis is borne out by 
Cartwright’s assertion that Schopenhauer was, first and foremost, concerned with 
moral questions,!! and his more recent assertion that his ‘philosophizing was 
motivated by ethical questions and concerns from its dawn to its twilight’.!2 
Furthermore, Richard Taylor has argued that, not only is Schopenhauer’s ethics the 
most inspiring element of his philosophy, but also that it is in his ethics ‘that the 
inspiration from religion is most obvious’ .!3 


§2  Egoism: the Prime ‘Antimoral Incentive’ 


Schopenhauer argues that it is the motive which lies behind an action which 
determines the action’s moral worth. Schopenhauer believed that there were three 
main incentives behind the actions of human beings — namely, egoism, malice and 
compassion. By far the most prevalent of these incentives is egoism (Egoismus).'4 
For Schopenhauer, people are usually bound up with their own self-importance and 
selfish desires: 


Accordingly, everyone makes himself the centre of the world, and refers everything to 
himself. Whatever occurs, for example, the greatest changes in the fate of nations — is 
first referred to his interests; however small and indirect these may be, they are thought 
of before anything else.!9 


A certain amount of egoism is necessary for survival itself but, when the egoist’s 
will impinges upon that of another for the sake of the egoist’s self-assertion, then 
the egoism has become sufficiently intense to become a concern for ethics. Egoism 
is, for Schopenhauer, the prime ‘antimoral incentive’. All is made subservient to 
the interests of egoistic self. In the subjective view, by virtue of which all else is 
only representation for the egoistic self, the ‘I’ becomes the centre of the universe. 
Objectively, Schopenhauer argues, that self is ‘almost nothing’.!© Egoism is often 
held in check by the conventions of everyday ‘politeness’, argues Schopenhauer, 
but this is really a hypocritical masking of the unpleasant side of the human 
character. 

Richard Taylor is correct in noting a parallel with Kant concerning Schopenhauer’s 
treatment of egoism!’ (the difference between them being their choice of prime 


!l Cartwright, ‘Schopenhauer as Moral Philosopher’, in Schopenhauer-Jahrbuch 70, (1989), 54—5 
(Henceforth: SMP.) 

12 Cartwright, ‘Schopenhauer’s Narrower Sense of Morality’, 252. 

13 Taylor, ‘Arthur Schopenhauer’, 170 

14 Cf., also, ch. 4, pt III, §2. 

15 BM, 132. 

16 BM,132—3. See also WR I, 362-3; WR II, 599ff. 

17 For Kant, cf. KpV, 72ff. 
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incentive for morally virtuous action, that is, duty or compassion). But Taylor is of 
the opinion that, for Schopenhauer, egoism is morally neutral, seeing it simply as 
self-love, although he admits that it does have its ‘ugly side’.'!® Furthermore, he 
States that both Kant and Schopenhauer also saw egoism as a morally neutral 
concern for one’s own well-being. I would argue that such is not the case. For both 
Kant and Schopenhauer, the moral ‘neutrality’ of egoism is only true up to a certain 
point — beyond which egoism requires holding in check, otherwise it may cause 
much harm. For Schopenhauer in particular, owing to the metaphysical significance 
he afforded his moral philosophy, egoism is to be combated by the true moral 
incentive, and much of the language he uses to speak of egoism throughout his 
works could hardly be said to be describing something which he regarded as 
morally neutral.'? I believe that Schopenhauer is best interpreted as meaning overt 
egoism when he discusses the moral implications of this incentive. He also regards 
self-love as egoistically minded, but this can be tolerated (as in Kant) up to a 
certain point before it becomes of concern to moral philosophy. From a general 
concept of egoism, the primary incentive in humans, as in animals, defined as ‘the 
craving for existence and well-being’,28 Schopenhauer goes on to chart the 
development of what he does, after all, call an ‘anti-moral’ incentive, in human 
beings. Thus, what is anti-moral cannot also be described as morally neutral.?! 

Furthermore, because the examination of egoism cannot be divorced from 
Schopenhauer’s metaphysics, it is in reference to this that his understanding of the 
antimoral degree of egoism is best interpreted. Crucial to such an interpretation is 
what Schopenhauer calls the ‘principle of individuation’. This is when the individual 
is egoistic to such a degree that one really does believe that one’s self is ultimately 
a totally separate entity from all other beings and, for one’s guiding principle, puts 
the furtherance of one’s own well-being first, regardless of the effect this has upon 
others. Indeed, this also, in a sense, denies the full reality of other selves.24 The 
‘principle of individuation’ builds a wall between the self and others. Schopenhauer 
argues that it is a fundamentally erroneous understanding of the world and the 
relations of the beings contained therein which leads to overt egoism, whereas 
moral truths are what help reveal the true essence of the world.23 It is his interpretation 
of transcendental idealism which leads Schopenhauer to seek the ‘genuine’ moral 
incentive which can help check this widespread egoism.?+ 


18 Taylor, Richard: Good and Evil, London, Macmillan, 1970, 197 (henceforth GE). See also his 
‘Arthur Schopenhauer’, 170-71. 

19 See, for example, WR I, 331, where Schopenhauer describes egoism as ‘the starting point of all 
conflict’. Taylor mistakes Schopenhauer’s assertion of the (almost) universal prevalence of egoism (for 
example, WR I, 538) as meaning that this excuses the moral implications of egoism’s widespread 
manifestation. 

20 BM, 131. 

*! Indeed, in Schopenhauer’s defence of monarchy, he speaks of the monarch being elevated so high 
that the egoism within him is ‘annihilated . by neutralisation’. Again, what is ‘neutralised’ could not 
have already been neutral in itself (WR II, 595). 

22 Phenomenally speaking. 

23 PP HT, §108. 

24 Cf, WR II, 492, 600f. 
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Perhaps Taylor’s idea concerning egoism’s moral neutrality is partly due to 
Schopenhauer’s language’? at times being idiosyncratic. Indeed, on occasion, that 
language can appear to be ambiguous. For example, in WR I, Schopenhauer states: 
‘Morality without argumentation and reasoning, that is, mere moralising, cannot 
have any effect, because it does not motivate. But a morality that does motivate can 
do so only by acting on self-love. Now what springs from this has no moral 
worth.’26 But here Schopenhauer is referring to (what he deems to be) erroneous 
foundations for morality which really are based upon the well-being of the moral 
agent: for example, Kant’s categorical imperative which Schopenhauer viewed (in 
the second part of the BM) as theological morals (the promise of a reward or fear of 
punishment for the moral agent) in disguise. The true moral incentive (here the 
term ‘motivate’ is what proves misleading) is something more intuitive. Thus 
Schopenhauer continues: “From this it follows that no genuine virtue can be brought 
about through morality and abstract knowledge in general, but that such virtue must 
spring from the intuitive knowledge that recognises in another’s individuality the 
same inner nature as in one’s own.’2’ The ‘knowledge’ which leads to virtue, 
Schopenhauer asserts, is not as such abstract knowledge which can be expressed 
verbally. This not only displays the metaphysical and even mystical character 
which Schopenhauer’s ethics takes, it also demonstrates that one must always be 
aware of the context of the argument when Schopenhauer employs his moral 
concepts. 

Mark Koontz contributes a perceptive piece of analysis when he makes a 
distinction between egoism as a ‘default incentive’ and ‘the principle of egoism’ in 
Schopenhauer’s ethics. This theory may also account for some of the difficulties 
with Richard Taylor’s interpretation. Koontz thinks egoism is used in two distinct 
ways in Schopenhauer. The first is egoism understood as the prime motivating 
factor in human beings, the second is a ‘working hypothesis’ to be utilized in 
examining people’s actions: 


When Schopenhauer says that people’s actions generally spring from egoism, for example, 
he is evidently thinking of egoism as an incentive motivating voluntary human actions. 
On the other hand, when he states that we must always in the first place (zundchst) try to 
explain people’s voluntary actions with their tendency towards egoism in mind, he is 
recommending that we adopt the principle that people’s actions are generally motivated 
by egoism as a principle guiding our efforts to explain their actions.”® 


Although Koontz here ignores the metaphysical elements, it does seem reasonable 
to state that, if egoism (incentive) is the prime motive, then it must also (operating 
as the ‘principle of egoism’ which Koontz outlines above) be involved in the 
explanation of human actions, and hence ethics. However, Koontz errs when he 


25 Indeed, Taylor may interpret Schopenhauer’s statement that an egoistic action has ‘no moral 
worth’ as meaning it is morally neutral (BM, 141, 143). However, it is clear, from what else Schopenhauer 
Says concerning egoism, that this is not the intended meaning. 

26 WR I, 367. 

27 WR I, 367-8. 

28 Koontz, ‘Schopenhauer’s Critique of Kant’s Foundation for Morals’, unpublished PhD thesis, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1993, 215. 
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asserts, further, that Schopenhauer believed that it is only by overcoming egoistic 
motives that an agent’s action gains moral worth.2? Rather, Schopenhauer states 
that it is the ‘absence’ of egoistic motivation which constitutes an action of moral 
worth.29 The difference is subtle but vital. For Schopenhauer, it is simply that, 
being as humans are, the absence of egoistic motivation is simply the prerequisite 
for morally virtuous action. An action does not have to overcome egoistic 
motivation in order to be morally virtuous: compare Schopenhauer’s notion of the 
saint,>! which concerns an agent as morally virtuous without egoism being involved 
in the equation at all (except in the distant past when the saint overcame their 
desires in order to ‘deny’ the striving will). In the descriptive elements of 
Schopenhauer’s ethics he is concerned to demonstrate (without losing sight of the 
metaphysical significance) what actually will provide the incentive for morally 
virtuous action. 

Drawing upon Schopenhauer’s thought, Taylor seeks to illustrate (against those 
such as Thomas Hobbes) that self-interest cannot lie at the basis of an ethical 
system or society. Egoism actually prevents people from treating the interests of 
others as if they were their own interests32 and so one must ask what it is that 
moves people to perform morally virtuous acts when egoism suggests a different 
course of action. Taylor argues that there is no real answer to the question ‘why’ 
people should respect the common good, particularly at cost to themselves. Instead, 
following Schopenhauer, he believes the descriptive method is the correct approach 
to take: 


Kant’s answer — that it is [a person’s} duty as a rational being — is perhaps the bravest 
that has ever been tried, but it carries little conviction. If, on the other hand, we ask why 
men do in fact behave in this [morally virtuous] way, and thereby do bring about some 
realisation of the common good, then an answer is possible ... men do this because to 
some extent they care about others: they have the capacity to feel sympathy for the woe 
of another that can override their concern for themselves; they can sometimes respond 
with compassion.+3 


This is also the approach which Schopenhauer seeks to take. However, there is 
more to Kantian ethics (as we have seen) and, indeed, Kant and Schopenhauer are 
closer in overall intention, than Taylor’s statement here suggests. Despite a major 
difference in Kant’s prime emphasis being upon duty, with Schopenhauer’s being 
upon Mitleid (compassion), both viewed the truly moral act as being one from 
which egoism is absent and plays no major part in the motivation of the act (as even 
Taylor acknowledges). Both men clearly saw a difference between legitimate self- 
interest and overt egoism. Thus, behind the moral endeavours of Kant and 
Schopenhauer, it is not a question of somehow denying happiness, but rather 


2° Koontz, PhD, 218-19. 

30 BM, 139. 

31 Cf. WR 1, 378-9f. 

32 Taylor, GE, 205. 

33 Tbid., 221-2. But note that an alternative view might raise the question of whether one should 
respond with sympathy; that is, can one avoid the ‘ought’ question altogether? 
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seeking true fulfilment — a change in knowledge which turns the person towards 
what it is they should really be seeking, namely, perfection and wholeness.*4 

To conclude this outline of Schopenhauer’s account of those motives which work 
against morality, we turn briefly to the second ‘antimoral incentive’. In addition to 
egoism, Schopenhauer also identifies Bosheit (malice) as a motivating factor upon 
human action, albeit one which occurs less often.2> For Schopenhauer, egoism is 
the ‘principal opponent’ of the virtue of justice.36 What, then, is the prime opponent 
for philanthropy or ‘loving-kindness’? Schopenhauer asserts that it is ‘ill-will or 
spitefulness’ >’ and it is via an examination of the degrees of such misanthropic 
motivating factors that Schopenhauer provides an account of this second ‘antimoral 
incentive’. Bosheit follows on from either envy or, in its more serious forms, 
malicious joy (Schadenfreude) at the misfortune of others (and both to varying 
degrees).38 Put into practice, they lead, respectively, to malice and cruelty. The 
agent motivated by this incentive actually seeks to cause suffering to another — to 
desire their woe — even though it gains the one bearing the malice nothing for 
themselves, and may even be at some cost to themselves. Envy seeks another’s 
deprivation (of ‘happiness, possessions or advantages’, on the one hand, or, much 
more seriously, of personal qualities on the other)?? but Schopenhauer especially 
condemns Schadenfreude, as being, in one sense, the opposite of envy, for it 
displays: ‘an inclination to a sheer and undisguised malignant joy ... . The man in 
whom this trait is observed should be forever shunned’ .4° 

Hence Schopenhauer regards malice as particularly wicked and more depraved 
than the overt egoism which is found more frequently behind human actions, for 
egoism is driven by selfishness, with an accompanying disregard for the weal or 
woe of others: ‘Egoism can lead to all kinds of crimes and misdeeds, but the pain 
and injury thus caused to others are merely the means, not the end, and therefore 
appear only as an accident.’4! The extreme egoist would work to the maxim of 
helping nobody and injuring everybody if it brings them gain. The malicious 
person works to a maxim of injuring all persons as much as they can.*¢ Indeed, 


34 Note here, then, a parallel with the Aristotelian concept of virtue as fulfilment, excellence (arete). 
For recent studies which examine Kant’s relation to virtue ethics and his treatment of virtue, from a 
somewhat different perspective, cf. Onora O’Neill’s Constructions of Reason, esp ch. 4, ‘Kant after 
Virtue’ (although she has since modified her views expressed there). See also her ‘Duties and Virtues’ 
in Mary Warnock (ed.) Women Philosophers, London, Everyman, 1996; and her Towards Justice and 
Virtue; cf. also Wood, Kant’s Ethical Thought. 

35 MacIntyre sees Schopenhauer’s study of the ‘gratuitous character’ of this antimoral incentive as 
superior to that by all other philosophers and psychologists (Short History of Ethics, London, RKP, 
1967, 221-2). 

36 BM, 134. Here, also, Schopenhauer states his belief that justice is ‘the first and really cardinal 
virtue’. 

37 Thid. 

38 BM 135ff, 145. Envy is discussed in detail in PP IT, §114. Cf. also WR I, §65, on the morally bad 
character and on evil. 

39 BM, 135. 

49 Thid. 

41 BM, 135-6; cf. 145. 

42 Tbid., 136. 
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David Cartwright also provides a fulsome analysis of Schopenhauer’s second 
incentive, and it is worth reiterating here his argument that Schopenhauer’s moral 
condemnation of this incentive is fundamentally linked to his type of moral theory: 
that he seeks to offer a ‘morality of disposition’, as opposed to, for example, a 
foundation for morals which judged moral worth in terms of the outcome or 
consequences of particular actions. Thus, concerning Schadenfreude: 


What is important is that [an individual is] disposed to act, and would act, out of this 
devilish desire in the absence of restraint. Thus the reprehensibility of Schadenfreude is 
that it desires another’s misfortune, even though a schadenfreundig individual may never 
act to cause another pain.*? 


In some respects, it could appear that Schopenhauer’s treatment of this second 
‘antimoral incentive’ runs into some confusion. Some might object that egoism can 
and does lead to cruelty and malice, itself — indeed, that the egoist is often the sort of 
character driven by envy and/or Schadenfreude. Furthermore, envy can also lead to 
Schadenfreude, itself. Perhaps some might object that one should not read too much 
demarcation into Schopenhauer’s own account of the degrees of this incentive, if one 
bears in mind that, in his summary of the three ‘fundamental’ incentives which guide 
human action, Schopenhauer simply describes the second as “Malice: this desires 
another’s woe (goes to the limits of extreme cruelty).’“4 Cartwright’s own detailed 
account of the taxonomy of this incentive is sharper than Schopenhauer’s own turns 
out to be. However Cartwright, himself, does note that the wicked character in 
Schopenhauer’s account, WRI (364), actually appears to be motivated more by egoism: 
‘It seems that if the wicked person bears this harm, it could be to realize the delight 
associated with exercising the power to cause another pain and, thereby, of having 
another’s misery over which he or she “gloats”.’45 Cartwright believes Schopenhauer’s 
defence would, firstly, relate to the metaphysics of the will, in that his theory of 
motivation entails that ‘any satisfied desire is, in some sense, pleasant’.4° Secondly, 
Schopenhauer would argue that the intended end of an action is that which determines 
‘if it is egoistic or not’.47 Thus such pleasure or satisfaction gained by the one who 
commits (or even gains pleasure in contemplating the commitment of) an act motivated 
by Bosheit is not the prime outcome intended by that agent.4® 

It has been suggested already that the type of ethical theory and its connection to 
Schopenhauerian metaphysics are important factors in obtaining a correct 
understanding of Schopenhauer’s moral theory. In turning to the third ‘fundamental 


43 Cartwright: ‘Schopenhauer’s Narrower Sense of Morality’, 269-77. 

“* BM, 145. 

5 Cartwright. ‘Schopenhauer’s Narrower Sense of Morality’, 277. As Cartwright notes, John Atwell 
believes cruelty to be an overt form of egoism and not a separate antimoral incentive (Schopenhauer - 
the Human Character, 105); Cartwright, 290, n.32. 

“© Ibid., 277. 

*7 Ybid 

48 Although Cartwright’s language sounds consequentialistic, one should remember that the underlying 
emphasis for Schopenhauer remains the moral disposition. I believe Schopenhauer does not allow 
specific and individual act-consequentialism but instead looks to the overarching teleological ‘end’/ 
goal, such as can be worked towards through a disposition of egoism, malice or compassion. 
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incentive’, such considerations become still more important. The empirical focus of 
Schopenhauer’s method, which requires ‘first looking around a little at the lives of 
men’,’? gives rise to the fundamental question: ‘whether actions of voluntary justice 
and disinterested loving-kindness, capable of rising to nobleness and magnanimity, 
occur in experience.’*° Just as with Kant in the Grundlegung,>! Schopenhauer admits 
that the question can never be settled entirely through an empirical approach, for an 
egoistic motive may lie behind actions which otherwise seem morally virtuous.>¢ 
However, even aside from the metaphysical elements of his ethics, (which, strictly 
speaking, are only dealt with per se at the end of the BM, although they are always 
implicit throughout), Schopenhauer sets out to assert that such actions of moral worth 
do occur and seeks to identify the motive which lies behind them.°? After all, it would 
be futile to discuss the foundation of ethics if morally virtuous actions did not occur — 
making ethics something akin to astrology and alchemy.>* Thus Schopenhauer seeks 
out the motive that is not dependent upon self-interest. Malice may be the correlate of 
this for what is evil, but what of the correlate for what is virtuous? Schopenhauer’s 
answer becomes the cornerstone of his ethical foundations: ‘The absence of all 
egoistic motivation is, therefore, the criterion of an action of moral worth. >> 


§3 Establishing the Moral Incentive 


Mitleid is the one ‘true’ moral incentive for Schopenhauer. So important is this 
concept to his ethics that David E. Cartwright has stated: 


Arthur Schopenhauer deserves to be considered a first-rate moral philosopher because of 
his analysis of the ethical significance of compassion (Mitleid). Although his ethics 
contains other important insights, it is his multi-faceted analysis of compassion which is 
its crowning jewel. The depth of Schopenhauer’s understanding of the nature and ethical 
importance of this emotion is unparalleled in the history of Western philosophy.°° 


Schopenhauer’s argument is based upon his belief that what motivates the will?’ 
is either the weal or woe (what is agreeable or otherwise to the will) either of the 


49 BM, 121. Of course, I have noted the view that Kant also surveyed the actual moral situation of 
human beings but simply found them too ethically wanting and hence opted for an a priori foundation 
for ethics; cf. Wood, Allen W: Kant’s Ethical Thought, esp.33 1 ff. 

50 BM, 138. 

51 See Gr., Third Section; cf. FW, Fifth Section. 

52 For example, doing charitable works in order to feel good about oneself and earn the admiration 
and affection of others. 

*3Jt is an attempt at explaining, rather than describing, the moral incentive which concerns 
Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of morals. 

4 BM, 139. 

>> BM, 140 One could conceive of moral praise being given to an act motivated by egoism. But 
Schopenhauer’s point is that such an action has no true moral worth, even if it can be seen as morally 
right (here he agrees with Kant). Hence consequences are being disregarded in his process of moral 
evaluation. 

°6 Cartwright, David: ‘Compassion’ in W Schirmacher (ed ) Zeit der Ernte, Stuttgart, Frommann- 
Holzboog, 1982, 60. 

>? That it to say, the Auman will, as opposed to the metaphysical Wille. 
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agent or of another. If the object of an action involves the weal or woe of the 
agent, then Schopenhauer maintains that the action is egoistic. As egoistic actions 
cannot, for Schopenhauer (as for Kant),°8 be morally worthy, Schopenhauer 
concludes that ‘the moral significance of an action can only lie in its reference to 
others’ .°? On such premises, Schopenhauer dismisses both theological and Kantian 
ethics because he believes the end result behind conforming to such ethics is the 
agent’s own advantage, be it reward or avoidance of unpleasant consequences and 
so on. 

The weal and woe of another, whether by the agent’s performance or non- 
performance of an action is, then, Schopenhauer’s sole criterion for an action of 
moral worth. What, then, can cause another’s well-being to become the prime 
object of an agent’s concern? Schopenhauer states that it requires the agent’s 
feeling the woe and desiring the weal of another just as readily as the agent would 
normally desire his own weal and the avoidance of his own woe: ‘But this requires 
that I am in some way identified with him, in other words, that this entire difference 
between me and everyone else, which is the very basis of my egoism, is eliminated, 
to a certain extent at least.’®! It is through our knowledge of the other that this 
comes about. Schopenhauer stresses, however: 


the process here analyzed is not one that is imagined or invented; on the contrary, it is 
perfectly real and by no means infrequent. It is the everyday phenomenon of compassion 
[Mitleid], of the immediate participation, independent of all ulterior considerations, 
primarily in the suffering of another, and thus in the prevention or elimination of it.®2 


This gives rise to all actions of voluntary justice and loving kindness. Indeed, 
Schopenhauer even calls it the source of all real satisfaction, happiness and well- 
being. Schopenhauer goes on to state that his concern, in relation to establishing 
the foundation of ethics, is to see whether or not all acts of voluntary justice and 
genuine philanthropy do in fact spring from Mitleid. Schopenhauer believes that 
explaining this foundation any further than the descriptive origination of the principle 
in human nature requires recourse to metaphysics, for this is das groBe Mysterium 
der Ethik (‘the great mystery of ethics’ ).6? Mitleid breaks down the I-Thou distinction 
and opposition, like the Sanskrit formula Schopenhauer so often quotes: ‘tat twam 
asi’ — ‘this thou art’. 

Schopenhauer’s essay concerning ethics in the Parerga takes up the same theme, 
which he cites as the ‘beginning of mysticism’ and sees this mysterious character as 
the reason for so many religious and philosophical attempts at explaining or 
establishing the basis of morality: 


>8 For Kant, ‘duties to oneself’ (MM, Doctrine of Virtue, 1, Part 1) were not seen as egoistic in the 
sense Schopenhauer uses the term ‘egoism’. However, Schopenhauer dismisses Kant’s whole notion of 
‘duties to oneself’ as a contradictory idea (BM §5). 

59 BM, 142. 

60 BM, 141. 

6! Thid., 143-4. 

62 Ibid., 144. 

63 Ibid. 
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Every good or kind action that is done with a pure and genuine intention proclaims that, 
whoever practices it, stands forth in absolute contradiction to the world of phenomena in 
which other individuals exist entirely separate from himself, and that he recognises 
himself as being identical with them. Accordingly, every entirely disinterested benefit is 
a mysterious action, a mysterium,; and so to give an account thereof, men have had to 
resort to all kinds of fictions. 


Here Schopenhauer recognizes the metaphysical—ethical basis behind a variety of 
explanatory hypotheses. This suggests a unity of purpose. As David Cartwright 
suggests: 


Schopenhauer’s drive to develop a metaphysical ethics, or an ethical metaphysics, is 
prompted by his intuition that metaphysical explanations of the world must account for 
the moral significance of the world itself. In particular, Schopenhauer argues that 
metaphysics results from a human need to understand the nature of the world, because of 
a form of astonishment arising from the ubiquity of death and suffering.® 


$4 The Significance of Mitleid 


David E. Cartwright is one of the foremost commentators upon Mitleid and 
particularly Schopenhauer’s conception of it Gndeed, upon Schopenhauer’s ethics 
in general). He has noted that stylistic and grammatical concerns (rather than any 
differing emphasis in meaning) have caused translators of Schopenhauer to vary 
in how they render the word Mitleid in English. E.F.J. Payne, whose work is now 
seen as the standard translation, usually used ‘compassion’, but also, on occasion, 
employed ‘sympathy’. Haldane and Kemp always used ‘sympathy’, whilst Thomas 
Bailey Saunders opted for both ‘sympathy’ and ‘pity’. Cartwright believes it 
erroneous to view these differences as superfluous. The three words, ‘compassion’, 
‘sympathy’ and ‘pity’, are not synonymous and therefore a misleading impression 
can be given if the wrong word is used in translation. Cartwright argues that the 
three words entail emotions which are considerably different in their moral 
significance. Hence ‘sympathy’ is the most general word of the three but is not 
appropriate to translate Schopenhauer’s idea of Mitleid because sympathy can 
also be a fellow-feeling with another’s joy (akin to the German Mitfreude), 
whereas Schopenhauer’s concept does not share such an affinity. Cartwright 
believes ‘pity’ focuses upon the suffering of another, just as compassion does, but 
pity actually implies superiority over the one who is pitied: it can be an expression 
of contempt and can enhance the pitier’s own self-esteem, thereby introducing 
egoistic motives which are forbidden in Schopenhauer’s basis for ethics. Therefore 
Cartwright settles upon ‘compassion’ as the most appropriate translation for the 
sense in which Schopenhauer employs Mitleid because the primary concern of an 
agent moved by compassion is the well-being of another. The agent adopts the 
interests of another as if they were the agent’s own and, even if the agent enjoys 


64 PP II, 219 
65 Cartwright, ‘Nietzsche’s Use and Abuse of Schopenhauer’s Moral Philosophy for Life’, in Janaway. 
Christopher (ed.): Willing and Nothingness, Oxford, Clarendon, 1998, 119. 
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helping the other, that is not the main motive behind the action but rather a side- 
effect. 

Among the main critics of Schopenhauer’s concept of Mitleid is Max Scheler. In 
The Nature of Sympathy (Wesen und Formen der Sympathie), an evaluation of the 
various categories and degrees of ‘fellow-feeling’, Scheler allows Schopenhauer 
some credit (contra Kant) for asserting the value of feeling in ethics,°’ and his 
emphasis upon the intentional character of Mitleid, as well as the notion that Mitleid 
suggests a ‘unity of life’ (although Scheler disagrees with the form this takes in 
Schopenhauer). However, Scheler then becomes highly critical, particularly of what 
he sees as Schopenhauer’s preoccupation with suffering: ‘Since suffering in general 
represents, for him, the essential “way of salvation”, it is only as a form of suffering 
and as a mode of apprehending its ubiquitous presence that pity [Mitleid] acquires the 
positive value he attributes to it.’®8 Scheler believes that Schopenhauer’s idea of 
Mitleid is a peculiar one which gains its value neither from the love nor from the 
comfort involved, but from the increase of suffering — seen by Scheler as 
Schopenhauer’s primary way of redemption.® Indeed, Scheler detects a touch of 
eudaemonism, in that solace is gained when one realizes the universality of suffering. 

At this point it becomes necessary to introduce Cartwright’s opinion, which I 
largely share, that Scheler’s criticisms are based upon ‘an almost complete 
misunderstanding of Schopenhauer’s description of Mitleid’.’° | would argue that 
the clearest demonstration of Scheler’s misunderstanding of Schopenhauer on Mitleid 
comes when he makes the following suggestion: 


If Schopenhauer had gone on to draw the logical conclusions of his reasons for approving 
of pity, the result would have been to make it obligatory to cause suffering, so as to 
ensure a continuous renewal of opportunities for the exercise of this essentially valuable 
sentiment of pity.’! 


Scheler mistakenly believes Schopenhauer’s theory logically entails that people 
will gain satisfaction from the suffering of others as it allows them the opportunity 


66 Cartwright, David: ‘Schopenhauer’s Compassion and Nietzsche’s Pity’ in Schopenhauer-Jahrbuch, 
69 (1988). See esp., 558. (Henceforth: SCNP.) 

67 In the Critique of Practical Reason, Kant actually argues that sympathy gets in the way of true 
morality: 118 (Akademie edn). Again, Wood would argue that this is because Kant believes social 
factors, habitual principles, natural feelings and so on are inadequate in providing a ‘critical 
enlightenment’ and hence rational and consistent foundation for ethics: only rational principles will 
suffice (Kant’s Ethical Thought, 333). (Indeed, Wood has written at length on Kant’s apparent rejection 
of sympathy’s value in this respect in the Gr and KpV. He believes Kant is frequently misunderstood 
on this point.) But this is precisely the point: Schopenhauer’s ethics emphasizes the metaphysical 
significance of Mitleid. 

68 Scheler, Max: The Nature of Sympathy, London, RKP, 1954, 51. Note that Scheler’s own translator, 
Peter Heath, chooses an alternative translation for Mitleid. This will be discussed, with reference to 
Nietzsche, below. 

©9 Tn actual fact, suffering is seen as a second way (‘deutros plus’) to salvation for Schopenhauer; cf. 
WR I, 392; II, 630, 636, 638. 

” Cartwright, David: ‘Scheler’s Criticisms of Schopenhauer’s Theory of Mitleid’ in Schopenhauer- 
Jahrbuch, 62 (1981),144. (Henceforth: SCSM.) 

Tl Scheler, Nature of Sympathy, 53. 
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to be compassionate. Cartwright argues that Scheler does not emphasize the value 
(for Schopenhauer) of Mitleid in overcoming egoistical drives and thereby leading 
to actions which are of true moral worth. In this sense, Cartwright argues, Mitleid 
also has a positive function for Schopenhauer in that it leads to the agent who is 
compassionate seeking to defeat suffering, rather than increase it: 


For Schopenhauer views the moral significance of Mitleid not as a ‘mode of apprehending 
suffering’, but as a response to the apprehension of suffering ... . More specifically, it is 
apprehension of suffering that takes one out of the narrow scope of egoism into a 
participation in the life of other individuals.’ 


It is, therefore, a misunderstanding to suggest either that Schopenhauer’s theory of 
Mitleid \eads to the increase of suffering or that suffering is necessary.’? Cartwright 
believes that Scheler has shown, by making such criticisms, that he did not fully 
appreciate Schopenhauer’s worldview. In that Weltanschauung, suffering is 
widespread but, even in a world totally devoid of suffering, Mitleid would still be 
possible as it would serve as a check upon the potential to cause suffering to others. 
The causing of suffering to others is actually (for Schopenhauer) the opposite of 
Mitleid: Bosheit (malice).’4 

To be fair to Scheler, it could be argued that some passages in Schopenhauer 
can suggest other interpretations, including those offered by Scheler, such as the 
following passage: ‘Direct sympathy with another is restricted to his suffering. It 
is not roused, at any rate not directly, by his well-being, on the contrary, in and by 
itself this leaves us unmoved.’’> Indeed, if (and this seems perfectly plausible) 
Scheler was basing his criticisms upon an interpretation of Schopenhauer’s essay 
On Ethics from volume two of the Parerga, then — at first sight — it could appear 
that Scheler could claim some validation for his charges. In that essay 
Schopenhauer, contra the ethics of Kant and later philosophers, denies that one 
should, in ethics, focus upon the human being’s dignity, worth, wicked will, 
intellectual limitations and the like. If one focused upon such considerations, 
Schopenhauer argues, then it could lead to the arousal of either our hatred or of 
contempt: 


On the contrary, we should bear in mind only his sufferings, his need, his anxiety, and 
pain. We shall then always feel in sympathy with him, akin to him, and, instead of hatred 
or contempt, we shall experience compassion; for this alone is the agape to which the 
Gospel summons us.’6 


?2 Cartwright, SCSM, 145. 

But note there is some sense of the necessity of suffering without recourse to desert in 
Schopenhauer’s doctrine of eternal justice. See D.W. Hamlyn’s discussion of this: ‘Eternal Justice’, in 
Schopenhauer-Jahrbuch, 69 (1987), 281-8. This doctrine has too many implications to be discussed 
here and the question concerning the necessity of suffering raised in relation to it is not directly 
relevant to the present discussion of Mitleid. 

4 Cartwright, SCSM, 146. 

> BM, 145. A similar statement is made in WR I, 375 (although there it is a qualified one). 

76 PP II, 202. Cf. also WR I, 295, where Schopenhauer states: ‘Not only must another’s suffering 
present itself to him, but he must also know what suffering is, and indeed what pleasure is.’ Yet the 
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But such passages do not give the full character of Schopenhauerian ethics and 
Scheler erred if he believed that they did.”’ 

To appreciate such misunderstanding by Scheler fully, it is necessary to note how 
he felt that the compassionate person in Schopenhauer’s model would, owing to 
their preoccupation with vicarious suffering, become blind to the positive values of 
joy and happiness (Freude und Gliick). Scheler labelled this a ‘misplacement of 
value’’® whereby Schopenhauer confused a taste for pain and suffering (which 
compassion satisfied) with genuine Mitleid. 

Scheler further argued that Schopenhauer only gave a higher ethical significance 
to Mitleid over and above rejoicing (Mitfreude) because Schopenhauer believed 
that Mitleid was ‘more widely distributed in practice’.’? Indeed, Schopenhauer is 
criticized for affording a metaphysical significance to Mitleid, but not to Mitfreude. 
Cartwright points out, once again, that this criticism is based upon a misunderstanding 
of Schopenhauer and particularly his notion of the positive character of pain and 
suffering (i.e., that these are actually felt, whilst happiness, joy and so on are only 
the absence of pain). Indeed, to lend support to Cartwright, I would point out that 
Schopenhauer himself gives an account of this notion of pain and suffering 
immediately following the passage quoted above (BM, 145) which was given as an 
example of the preoccupation with suffering upon which Scheler decided to focus. 
Hence Cartwright states that, because of Schopenhauer’s view of joy and happiness 
as negative in character (the absence of pain and suffering), there 1s no joy in the 
same way there is pain. One is merely the absence of the feeling of the other. So to 
speak of Mit-freude becomes nonsensical, but to ‘share’ another’s pain is perfectly 
meaningful given Schopenhauer’s metaphysical interpretation of Mitleid.8° As 
Cartwright states elsewhere, ‘Since Schopenhauer had a negative theory of well- 
being, to act to relieve misery is identical to acting to secure well-being.’®! 

However, whilst this answers Scheler, for it shows he misrepresents Schopenhauer, 
such an understanding of joy and happiness does pose problems. Indeed, joy and 
happiness could also be seen as incentives to action rather than their presence (in 
the agent or another) leading to what Schopenhauer calls a state of ‘idle unconcern’.*¢ 


context is that in order to relieve suffering, one must know suffering, not that the presence of suffering 
iS a pre-requisite to virtuous action. 

77 But what of further passages which might lend support to Scheler’s such as where Schopenhauer 
states: “Suffering is as necessary to our moral character as the pressure of the atmosphere is to our 
body. Without this the body would burst, and without suffering our character would become engulfed 
into sensual pleasure and passions of every kind’ (MS I, 101, no. 166)? I do not believe this strengthens 
Scheler’s case because it still does not suggest that suffering is a prerequisite for a moral act to be 
performed. Here suffering is related primarily to character. However, it does reveal another area of 
tension in Schopenhauer’s thought. Cf. also MS I, 95, no. 147, where suffering leads our thinking 
towards the ‘eternal’ or ‘better consciousness’, also, WR II, 636, PP II, 321: suffering can lead to 
holiness and. in the latter, even salvation. See the discussion of these passages in Gonzales, An 
Appreach to the Sacred, 268-9. 

78 Scheler, Nature of Sympathy, 54. 

” Tbid., 54. 

80 Cartwright, SCSM, 146-8. 

81 Cartwright, SCNP. 56. 

82 BM, 147 
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It would appear that Cartwright shares similar concerns. In his own analysis of 
Schopenhauer’s theory of Mitleid, this causes him to view Schopenhauer’s 
interpretation of justice (hurt no one) and philanthropy (help everyone as much as 
you can) as being too narrow. Cartwright believes that, not only can justice actually 
hurt people,®3 but philanthropy can actually serve the well-being of those not 
suffering: ‘What Schopenhauer ignores is that helping others swings both ways.’84 
Thus a satisfactory state for someone could be made even better. However, one 
could argue that this is again due to Schopenhauer’s own, idiosyncratic interpretation 
of justice and philanthropy. Thus, if to refute other criticisms®° Cartwright points to 
Schopenhauer’s particular interpretation of Mitleid, then a partial defence could be 
claimed, by Schopenhauer, in favour of his own notions of justice and philanthropy. 
Indeed, Schopenhauerian ethics should not always be negatively explained as the 
overcoming of egoistic incentives in order to spare another a loss. It also has a 
positive intention, for Schopenhauer refers to the promotion of another’s weal, as 
well as the alleviation of their woe.86 Schopenhauer’s principle states the positive 
‘help everyone as much as you can’, in tandem with the negative ‘injure no one’. 
The two are complementary.®’ 

In addition to Scheler, one of the foremost critics of Schopenhauer’s idea of 
Mitleid is, of course, Friedrich Nietzsche.88 On the whole, Nietzsche believes 
Schopenhauer’s Mitleids-Moral, owing much to the Christian tradition of what is 
rendered in German as Mitleid, along with aspects of Buddhist thought, tends 
towards a negative evaluation and eventual rejection of human nature and even the 
world itself: a “denial of life’: 


83 Of course, this depends upon one’s understanding of justice, but there are negative interpretations, 
such as the so-called ‘justice’ of corporal punishment. 

84 Cartwright, ‘Compassion’, 65. 

85 Such as those made by Scheler. 

86 BM, 141 ff. Hence Cartwright somewhat appears to contradict elements of his own refutation of 
Scheler’s criticisms: cf. SCSM, 145. 

87 Admittedly, Cartwright, in a later essay, does speak of ‘Schopenhauer’s reduction of actions 
possessing moral worth to actions motivated by compassion, the desire for another’s well-being’ 
(‘Schopenhauer’s Narrower Sense of Morality’, 277, my italics) and this reinforces a similar statement 
in SCNP, 563-4. Hence some balance is provided, although the question of there being contradictory 
elements to Cartwright’s analysis remains. 

88 Again, Cartwright has offered a particularly incisive comparative study of Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche on Mitleid, and I am indebted to aspects of that analysis. The Nietzsche references are 
numerous (ail those given refer to the respective section number). Amongst the more significant are 
Human all too Human, 1. 57; Daybreak, 133, The Gay Science 13, 14 and Twilight of the Idols, 37. 
These form the basis for Cartwright’s comparative analysis, ‘Schopenhauer’s Compassion and 
Nietzsche’s Pity’; cf. 562ff Cf., also, Cartwright’s ‘Kant, Schopenhauer and Nietzsche on the 
Morality of Pity’ in Journal of the History of Ideas. 45 (1984), 83-98; and his ‘The Last Temptation 
of Zarathustra’ in Journal of the History of Philosophy, 31 (1993), 49-69. Indeed, Nietzsche’s 
writings contain Many more passages of direct relevance, for example Human all Too Human, 1, 
preface, 1; I. 99, 103, Daybreak, 63, 134, 139, 142; On the Genealogy of Morals, 5; Twilight of the 
Idols, 1; The Antichrist, 7. Furthermore, there are further passages throughout Nietzsche’s writings 
where he discusses (and dismisses) Mitleid, often without explicit reference to Schopenhauer or his 
conception of Mitleid. 
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pity [Mitleid] is practical nihilism ... this depressive and contagious instinct thwarts 
those instincts bent on preserving and enhancing the value of life: both as a multiplier of 
misery and as a conservator of everything miserable it is one of the chief instruments for 
the advancement of décadence — pity persuades to nothingness! ... One does not say 
‘nothingness’: one says ‘the Beyond’; or ‘God’; or ‘true life’; or Nirvana, redemption, 
blessedness. ... This innocent rhetoric from the domain of religio-moral idiosyncrasy at 
once appears much less innocent when one grasps which tendency is here draping the 
mantle of sublime words about itself: the tendency hostile to life. Schopenhauer was 
hostile to life: therefore [Mitleid] became for him a virtue.8? 


Indeed, Nietzsche presents many serious challenges to both the moral and 
metaphysical significance which Schopenhauer attaches to Mitleid. For example, 
he argues that immorality actually lies behind morality because no actions are 
totally disinterested and so free from egoism,?? the absence of which was 
Schopenhauer’s criterion for an act of moral worth. Thus in relieving the suffering 
of another, for Nietzsche (with some affinities to Scheler’s criticisms), the agent 
really has his/her own well-being as the end of the action, namely to end the agent’s 
own suffering caused by the sight of the other person’s suffering: 


. in that which is usually and misleadingly called [Mitleid] — we are, to be sure, not 
consciously thinking of ourself but are doing so very strongly unconsciously; as when, if 
our foot slips — an act of which we are not immediately conscious — we perform the most 
purposive counter-motions and in doing so plainly employ our whole reasoning faculty. 
... It is misleading to call the Leid (suffering) we may experience at such a sight, and 
which can be of very varying kinds, Mit-Leid (pity), for it is under all circumstances a 
suffering which he who is suffering in our own presence is free of: it is our own, as the 
suffering he feels is his own. But it is only this suffering of our own which we get rid of 
when we perform deeds of pity.?! 


Indeed, one may (again in a similar vein to aspects of Scheler’s arguments) seek out 
sufferers in order to experience pity.?2 Nietzsche is even so bold as to suggest that 


8° Cf. Nietzsche, Friedrich: The Antichrist, no. 7; also The Genealogy of Morals, ET by Francis 
Golffing, London, Anchor, 1956 (with The Birth of Tragedy), no. V. As indicated in the latter reference, 
Nietzsche’s Human All Too Human, ET R.J. Hollingdale, Cambridge, CUP, 1996, is, in itself, an 
‘attack’ on Schopenhauer and the ‘non-egoistical instincts’ such as Mitleid, self-denial and self- 
sacrifice (which Nietzsche claims Schopenhauer ‘transcendentalised’ (Genealogy of Morals, V). They 
present, for Nietzsche, a grave danger to humanity because they represent the path to ‘nothingness’. 
One should guard against Mitleid, argues Nietzsche, for it stifles true self-actualization and is debilitating 
both to the one who pities and the one pitied it ‘makes them small’. Cf. Thus Spoke Zarathustra, ET 
by R.J. Hollingdale, Harmondsworth. Penguin, 1969, esp. ‘Of the Compassionate’, 117ff and ‘Of the 
Virtue that Makes Small’. 

°° A central thesis of Human All Too Human and Daybreak, as Cartwright also acknowledges. 

9! Cf. Daybreak — Thoughts on the Prejudices of Morality, eds. Clark, Maudmarie & Leiter, Brian; 
ET R J. Hollingdale, Cambridge, CUP, 1997, no. 133. 

°2 Cf., also, ‘Fragment of a Critique of Schopenhauer’, in The Portable Nietzsche, ed. & trans Walter 
Kaufmann, Harmondsworth, Penguin, 1976, 31, which even suggests that, ‘If we admit, for example, the 
truth of the doctrine of Schopenhauer (but also of Christianity) concerning the redemptive power of 
suffering, then it becomes regard for the “general welfare” not only to lessen suffering, but perhaps even 
to increase it — not only for oneself but also for others’ (from Nietzsche’s Werke, Musarion edn, I, 404f). 
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not only is Mitleid devoid of moral significance but so, too, is Schadenfreude, as 
Schopenhauer conceives of it. This is because, for Nietzsche, both Mitleid and 
Schadenfreude, in reality, are concerned with the attainment of the agent’s own 
pleasure and that, for Nietzsche, is neither good nor bad.?* In contrast to Scheler, 
Nietzsche feels one might act in this way to feel powerful, fortunate or simply to 
relieve boredom.?4 The power is gained at the expense of easy prey, for to help 
someone who is already doing well would be a more difficult feat: ‘Benefiting and 
hurting others are ways of exercising one’s power over them’.”° Again: 


When we see someone suffering, we like to use this opportunity to take possession of 
him; that is, for example what those do who become his benefactors and those who have 
compassion for him do, and they call this lust for new possessions that is awakened in 
them ‘love’; and their delight is like that aroused by the prospect of a new conquest. 


Against Nietzsche’s first point, he is mistaken if he feels that the relief of 
another’s suffering makes things easier or somehow ‘better’ for the moral agent 
who witnesses that suffering because, even after its relief, the ‘pain’ caused to the 
compassionate agent may linger on. For example, the tortured memory of rescue 
service officers who go beyond what duty requires of them in the assistance they 
give to the victims of tragedies. In Schopenhauer’s ethics, the prime aim of the 
compassionate action (in relation to the woe of another) must be the relief (or 
prevention) of the suffering of the other, whatever effect this has upon the agent. 

Cartwright’s comparative analysis also rejects Nietzsche’s criticisms. His defence 
of Schopenhauer is made, once again, on linguistic grounds. He notes how 
Nietzsche’s main English translators (Kaufmann and Hollingdale) use ‘pity’ to 
translate Mitleid. Given the negative connotations associated with pity,?? Cartwright 
argues that Schopenhauer and Nietzsche mean totally different things when they 
speak of Mitleid. For Schopenhauer, Mitleid has, as its end, the well-being of 
another (hence it is compassion), whilst for Nietzsche, it is the well-being of the 
agent (and so is pity). Schopenhauer would condemn what Nietzsche means by 
Mitleid as being devoid of moral worth because of the egoism, contempt and so 
on this involves. But it should be noted, to avoid misunderstanding Cartwright 
here, that it is only in English that different words are used. What differs in 
German is the interpretation of Mitleid employed by Schopenhauer and Nietzsche. 
One could suggest that Nietzsche, with his agenda towards the abolition of 
Judaeo-Christian morality, really did mean compassion and sought to challenge 
its true existence.?° Alternatively, Cartwright thinks some may feel Nietzsche was 


23 Human All Too Human, no. 103. Cf., also, no 99. 

°4 The arguments put forth variously in Daybreak, 133 and The Gay Science, Ed. Bernard Williams, 
ET Josephine Nauckhoff, Cambridge, CUP 2001, nos 13, 14. See Cartwright’s discussion of these 
passages in SCNP, 562 ff. 

°° The Gay Science, no. 13 

% Ibid , no. 14. 

°7 Cf. SCNP, discussed above 

98 Certainly, Human All Too Human, I, 99, challenges whether Mitleid, as Schopenhauer construes 
it, actually exists Though consider the further tragic irony of Nietzsche, as he descended into madness 
in January 1889, collapsing with his arms around a horse that had been flogged by its owner in the 
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trying to say that compassion really is pity.°? Whatever the true case may be, 
Cartwright feels Nietzsche’s criticisms are not valid and the best he could do 1s to 
assert that Schopenhauer’s notion of Mitleid cannot really be found in human 
beings who are incapable of ridding themselves of egoism.!00 

It is worth bearing in mind, however, that Cartwright’s reading of ‘pity’, here, is 
a very negative one and, whilst it accords with Nietzsche’s own negative interpretation 
and evaluation of Mitleid, there are others who interpret the word, in English, in 
much the same fashion as they do compassion and/or sympathy. Certainly, 
Cartwright’s interpretation of pity would appear to be influenced by Kaufmann’s 
(all too typically) idiosyncratic understanding of the word, in relation to translating 
Mitleid.'°! Nonetheless, Cartwright’s analysis is a major contribution to the field of 
the study of Schopenhauerian ethics. 

What the foregoing discussion helps to illustrate is that Schopenhauer has a very 
definite idea of Mitleid at the base of his ethics and that, unless one fully understands 
(and perhaps even sympathizes with) that idea, one’s interpretation of Schopenhauer’s 
ethics will prove all the more difficult and error-ridden. 


§5 Metaphysics and Mitleid 


In turning to the metaphysical aspects of Schopenhauer’s ethical foundation, one 
notes (somewhat ironically!) that Cartwright becomes more critical, although he 
continues to hold aspects of Schopenhauer’s ethics in high regard, whilst Scheler 
remains critical, but then goes on to praise aspects of a metaphysical interpretation 
of ‘fellow-feeling’. 

Firstly, Scheler particularly criticizes Schopenhauer’s metaphysical monism 
because he believes that the transcendence of individuation which Schopenhauer 
speaks of in his theory of Mitleid really means that it does not become something 
felt for someone else: ‘Pity [Mitleid] presupposes a distinction between individuals, 
and if this is an illusion, pity itself must be another. The dissolution of the self in a 
common stockpot of misery eliminates genuine pity altogether.’ !°* But Cartwright 
feels that Schopenhauer is not dissolving the distinction between the compassionate 
agent and the sufferer in the sense which Scheler thinks he is. What is important 
here is Schopenhauer’s transcendental idealism, because Mitleid only makes sense 
in reference to the phenomenal,!93 whereas the individuality that is transcended is 
only so annihilated in the realm of the noumenal: 


[Schopenhauer] is careful to preserve the ‘distance’ between der Mitleidende and the 
sufferer in his description of Mitleid. There is no confusion between selves and who 


street in Turin the philosopher who despised Mitleid, pouring his compassion out uncontrollably, 
having been moved by the sight of the horse’s suffering 

°°? SCNP, 564. 

100 Thid., 565. 

101 Cf. his ‘Introduction’ to The Portable Nietzsche, 4: ‘“pity” alone suggests the strong possibility 
of obtrusiveness and condescension apart from which Nietzsche’s repugnance cannot be understood’. 

102 Scheler, Nature of Svmpathy, 55 

103 Thus, I suggest, we can view Schopenhauer’s Mitleid as an explanatory concept seeking to make 
sense of our relation to ultimate reality. This suggests parallels with numerous religious belief systems. 
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suffers what ... . One identifies with the sufferer, then, in the sense that his/her misfortune 
becomes one’s motive for pursuing the sufferer’s well-being. The sufferer’s well-being 
becomes an object of concern such that it is pursued as one normally pursues only one’s 
own. The distance between individuals is abolished because both individuals pursue the 
same goal for the same reason.!% 


However, whilst Schopenhauer can also be seen to refute Scheler’s charges himself, 
his theory also leads to further questions concerning the nature of the Mitleid which 
is experienced. Refuting the claim of Ubaldo Cassina that compassion involves the 
suffering of the other’s pain in our person, Schopenhauer instead states that, 


on the contrary, at every moment we remain clearly conscious that he is the sufferer, not 
we; and it is precisely in his person, not in ours, that we feel the suffering, to our grief 
and sorrow. We suffer with him and hence in him; we feel his pain as Ais, and do not 
imagine that it is ours.! 


Indeed Cartwright, himself, has a particular difficulty with Schopenhauer’s argument 
that, although the suffering of the other is something given to the compassionate 
agent only by means of external intuitive perception or knowledge, it is nonetheless 
felt by the agent but not in his or her own person. Rather, it is felt in the person of 
the sufferer — a participation in the mental state of another. !0¢ In one place, Cartwright 
even sides with Nietzsche! in stating that the suffering in the Mit-leid of the 
compassionate agent is a suffering from which the sufferer whose pain gives rise to 
the Mitleid in the agent is free. The agent has one suffering and the original sufferer 
has another. They are not identical.!°8 Thus two particular elements of 
Schopenhauer’s theory are questioned by Cartwright. The first is the notion of the 
agent’s participation in the mental state of another. The second is related to this. 
Schopenhauer’s theory also refers to the potential for suffering in the future. The 
moral agent then either performs an action out of compassion which would prevent 
the occurrence of that suffering (philanthropy) or refrains from doing an action 
which would cause any suffering to that person who moves him to compassion 
QGustice). Cartwright’s problem concerns how the agent can participate in the mental 
state of another if that mental state, that is, the suffering of another, is in the future 
and so has not yet occurred. 

Cartwright feels that, if one 1s unsympathetic to Schopenhauer’s metaphysics, 
then this theory will prove unsatisfactory. He suggests a solution to remove these 
difficulties. Instead of speaking of the compassionate agent participating immediately 
in the suffering of another, one should say that ‘A participates imaginatively in B’s 
suffering’.!0? But Cartwright appears to overlook that this would alter the entire 


104 Cartwright, SCSM, 148. 

105 BM, 147 (author’s italics) The Cassina reference is Pockel’s German translation of the 1788 
Analytical Essay on Compassion (Saggio analitico sulla compassione) 

106 See BM, 165 

107 Nietzsche, Daybreak, 133. 

108 Cartwright, SCNP, 562. But note how this could be seen to contradict what Cartwright said above 
(SCSM, 148) 

109 Cartwright, ‘Compassion’, 67. 
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character of Schopenhauer’s theory. For to participate in the suffering of another in 
an imaginative sense is surely more akin to empathy than to Mitleid. Indeed, 
Schopenhauer appears to rule out such a suggestion himself.!!° Once again, 
Schopenhauer is misrepresented if the metaphysical elements of his ethics are 
dismissed or removed. 

Indeed, along with Schopenhauer’s metaphysics in general, particular premises 
of his transcendental idealism are again relevant here. If the individuation is 
transcended in the noumenal, then the participation in the suffering of another is 
also related to the noumenal. Schopenhauer himself states that the explanation of 
how the agent can participate in the suffering of the other by feeling it in the other 
person is something which can only be attempted with metaphysical speculation.!!! 
Now if this participation is connected with the transcendent, that is, the noumenal, 
then, in this respect, time (along with space and causality) is meaningless and so 
Schopenhauer would reply to Cartwright that it is equally meaningless to question 
how another’s ‘future’ mental state could be participated in by the agent. Rather, 
the whole notion of the transcendence of the principle of individuation, the removal 
of the ‘wall’ which egoism builds between different people, is something of a 
mystery and is properly (as Cartwright earlier noted in defending Schopenhauer 
against Scheler)!!2 something which occurs noumenally. Mitleid is, as it were, a 
phenomenal manifestation of the unity of being of a special kind. 

Nonetheless, Cartwright remains adamant that Schopenhauer’s theory is better 
off without the metaphysical baggage: ‘I do not believe that compassion needs 
any metaphysical explanations. Nor do I think that Schopenhauer’s arguments in 
this direction are successful.’!!3 Cartwright also rejects Schopenhauer’s claim 
that compassion is the only criterion of actions with moral worth and the sole 
source of acts of justice and philanthropy. Cartwright provides examples such as 
paying debts and keeping promises, which he views as morally virtuous but not 
motivated by compassion. Paying debts because it is right to do so, says Cartwright, 
relieves no misery and prevents no suffering.!!4 But I would suggest that 
Schopenhauer settles upon Mitleid as the basis of morality because he feels it is 
the only motive that can defeat egoism and malice. He believes the ability to be 
compassionate is related not only to moral motivation but also to one’s worldview 
and apprehension of the unity of being. What this means is that the metaphysical 
significance is paramount to the whole ethical thesis. There may be other ways of 
explaining moral motivation, but fundamentally it relates to one and the same 
thing and Schopenhauer believes that is metaphysical, even — for many — religious, 
in character. Schopenhauer happens to attempt to explain this with his concept of 
compassion (albeit in an idiosyncratic manner). Indeed, on a negative interpretation, 
contra Cartwright, even the repayment of a debt to a rich man could involve the 


110 BM, 144: ‘the process here analysed is not one which is imagined or invented’. Nietzsche offers 
his own discussion of empathy, which further criticizes Schopenhauer’s conception of Mitleid, in 
Daybreak, no. 134 

11 BM, 147 

112 Again suggesting a possible contradiction in Cartwright’s analysis. 

'13 Cartwright, ‘Compassion’. 68 

114 Thid , 64. 
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apprehension of the possibility of his experiencing psychological hurt or a sense 
of being wronged or inconvenienced (provided that the repayment 1s made for the 
‘right’, that is, moral reasons and not out of fear of unpleasant consequences). Or, 
again, more positively, the repayment could be made to balance the economic 
stability of a particular community and contribute to the promotion of lawfulness, 
thus, eventually, sparing potential suffering for many and promoting their weal: 
indeed, the commonweal. At some level suffering, or the prevention of it, must be 
involved.!!5 Promoting another’s weal involves the negation of the possibility of 
woe, that is, the removal of hindrances to that person’s weal (recall the two 
elements of Schopenhauer’s principle). Cartwright himself appeared to 
acknowledge this, contra Scheler.!!© What would make the repayment of a debt 
‘right’ on Schopenhauer’s model is that not to do so would harm the sense of the 
unity of being, disturbing the harmony of (his interpretation of) the metaphysical 
sense of oneness. 

Yet another example of how the failure to appreciate the metaphysical side of 
Schopenhauer’s ethics can lead to some misunderstanding is provided by Koontz. 
He has argued that what he calls Schopenhauer’s ‘immanent’ foundation for morality, 
that is, the psychological explanation of the incentive of compassion in overcoming 
egoism, is incompatible with Schopenhauer’s ‘transcendent’ foundation for morals, 
i.e., his metaphysical explanation involving the denial of the will-to-live and the 
realization of the unity of being.!!? Koontz feels that Schopenhauer cannot 
consistently provide a metaphysical explanation for the moral incentive of 
compassion as causality does not apply beyond the Principle of Sufficient Reason 
(PSR) and the phenomenal realm. Koontz states that Schopenhauer is trying to use 
the PSR to link phenomena with what transcends phenomena, whereas it can only 
be used to link different forms of phenomena: 


Schopenhauer cannot, consistently with his doctrine of intelligible character, maintain 
that the moral incentive of compassion causes an egoist to will an ultimate end that he 
would not have willed but for its operation. That cannot be what Schopenhauer means 
when he describes an action as motivated by compassion. He can at most mean that the 
agent felt another’s pain as directly as he normally feels only his own pain and that that 
feeling of the other’s pain was among the agent’s motives for his action. Schopenhauer 
must maintain that what is described as the operation of the moral incentive of compassion 
at a particular time and place is merely the manner in which the intelligible act of will 
[Willensakt} constituting the egoist’s moral disposition [Gesinnung] makes its appearance 
under the forms of the phenomenal world. In continually speaking of the moral incentive 
of compassion as the ground of morality, as well as of morals, Schopenhauer applies the 
principle of sufficient reason to a person’s moral disposition, which is according to his 
own teaching identical to a person’s intelligible character and therefore outside the 
principle of sufficient reason, !!8 


115 Again such reasoning is to be considered in terms of overall teleology. as opposed to typically 
consequentialistic reasoning, although neither, admittedly, is language with which Schopenhauer might 
be happy But here I am primarily concerned with Cartwright’s example. 

116 SCSM, 146. So, again, a problem similar to that outlined on pp. 203-204. 

'!7 Koontz, PhD, esp. ch. 8 

118 Thid., 298 
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Koontz may well have a point as far as the problematic doctrine of intelligible 
character is concerned in Schopenhauer. But Schopenhauer does state that morality 
can change, even if character is fixed/determined, for repentance is possible.!!° It 
therefore relates to the compatibilist understanding of freedom which he inherited 
from Kant (cf. Kant’s notion of a ‘once for all’ noumenal ‘conversion’) and perhaps 
Koontz is overlooking the intricacies of this compatibilist, this at once immanent 
and transcendent, attempt by Schopenhauer to explain the human being.!2° Again, 
the metaphysics should not be divorced from the ‘descriptive’ elements of his 
ethics. One informs the other. Koontz’s interpretation is too individualistic. 
Schopenhauer’s use of Mitleid is as a phenomenal explanatory concept; yet he does 
not employ it in order to explain the noumenal ‘truth’ about a particular individual, 
but, instead, relates it to ultimate reality in-itself. Schopenhauer, himself, declares 
that ‘the ethical significance of actions cannot possibly be explained in accordance 
with the principle of sufficient reason’ .!?! 

Hence Schopenhauer may escape such criticisms if metaphysical speculation is 
permitted. Much of the language employed in metaphysics is really analogical in 
character rather than descriptive. For example, if a theist believes in a transcendent 
deity beyond the universe (even if such a belief is combined with belief in the 
immanence of that deity), then it is, on Schopenhauer’s understanding of the 
PSR,!22 erroneous to speak of God ‘causing’ events in the world in any literal 
sense.!23 Indeed, the doctrine of creation fails when it involves a strictly literal 
notion of causality in a temporal sense!*4 (indeed, then, owing to the character of 
the world, it makes any genuine theodicy impossible because if God could ‘cause’ 
events in the world in such a simple manner, then why evil?). If Koontz can 
acknowledge, as he does, that Schopenhauer’s notion of the overcoming of the 
principle of.individuation is something ‘mysterious’,!*>? then his charge of 
inconsistency based upon the use made by Schopenhauer of the language of causality 
could miss the point which Schopenhauer is trying to make in establishing this 
metaphysical link with his foundation for ethics. Schopenhauer’s method here is a 
humble one. He does not actually claim to establish such links firmly, but rather 
talks about ‘these allusions to the metaphysics of ethics’.!26 Schopenhauer makes 
no claims to any direct knowledge of the noumenal — his Kantian leanings will not 
allow him so to do. Instead, he may well be guilty, in this respect, of offering 
tentative hints concerning what the truth of what lies ‘behind’ existence might be 


119 ‘Repentance never results from the fact that the will has changed — this is impossible — but from a 
change of knowledge’ (WR I, 296). Hence we somehow come to understand ultimate reality better and 
this alters the moral worth of our conduct. 

'20 However, I will suggest there are other grounds for questioning Schopenhauer’s consistency 
concerning a possible breach of the PSR, given that he has yet to provide any ‘guarantee’ for his ethical 
system. 

121 WR I, 361. 

122 See Chapter 2. 

'23 Because such a deity would also be beyond human forms of time, space and causality. 

124 Again, Cf Chapter 2. 

125 Koontz, PhD, 348. 

126 BM, 214. 
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like. As is argued throughout this volume, here Schopenhauer is engaged in a 
similar business to mystics and theologians, as opposed to those more concerned 
with logical discussions,!?? such as Koontz. Of course, this does not rule out that 
there might well be a case for Schopenhauer to answer concerning the validity of 
his moral system and what his ultimate understanding of the thing-in-itself actually 
involves. The following two chapters will examine such concerns in detail. 

If one looks for a slightly more sympathetic discussion of the metaphysical 
significance of compassion, it is surprising to find that Scheler provides one such 
example.!28 Indeed, it is strange, given the earlier criticisms which he put to 
Schopenhauer, that Scheler now espouses some ideas which are not entirely dissimilar 
to those of Schopenhauer. Scheler analyses metaphysical monism, especially that 
of Schopenhauer and Bergson, because it helps his own thesis that vicarious— 
companionate feelings are intentional and presentative. This in turn helps Scheler 
argue that the value-qualities of objects are given to us in advance of their imaged 
and conceptual features. Apprehension of values precedes the apprehension of 
objects. Here one sees further similarities to Schopenhauer’s emphasis upon intuitive 
knowledge in ethics. Indeed, the following statement from Scheler is very similar 
in character to Schopenhauer’s account of the metaphysical significance of 
compassion: 


Thus it could well be that vicarious emotion, in the shape of fellow-feeling, might be a 
means of gaining objective value-insight into metaphysical reality, no less than a necessary 
preliminary for conceptual knowledge of its character. At all events, the nature of 
sympathetic phenomena does not rule this out as impossible.!2° 


Although this does imply more than Schopenhauer claims for his metaphysical 
speculations, Scheler then goes on to qualify this statement with another which 
seems to owe some debt to Schopenhauer, and again calls into question the tone of 
Scheler’s earlier criticisms: 


sympathy does not afford us a positive insight ... but frees us, rather from an illusion; an 
illusion which is always to be found embodied in the naive view of the world and 
manner of ordering it. Fellow-feeling (and in a higher sense love, of the reverent spiritual 
kind yet to be described), in so far as it concentrates, not upon the occurrence of actual 
emotions and evaluations in other people, but upon the intrinsic quality (being an 
intentional and cognitive act it can do this just as thought and apprehension can), does in 
fact already have the important metaphysical office of dissipating the naive illusion 
which I propose to call “egocentricity’ .13° 


127 There are possible parallels here with elements of Kant’s Dreams of a Spirit-Seer, ET by E.F. 
Goerwitz, London, Swan Sonnenschein, 1990 Even Nietzsche speaks of Schopenhauer’s theory of ‘a 
mystical process by virtue of which [Mitleid] makes two beings into one and in this way makes 
possible the immediate understanding of the one by the other’ (Daybreak, no. 142). 

128 Cartwright does not discuss this more sympathetic treatment of Schopenhauer by Scheler, perhaps 
because he was unsympathetic to Schopenhauer’s metaphysics himself 

129 Scheler, Nature of Sympathy, 58. 

130 Thid. 
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This compares with Schopenhauer’s symbolic language which talks of compassion 
helping to overcome egoism, and of the principle of individuation as the ‘veil of 
Maya’ masking the true and unified reality of all things.!3! Thus Scheler actually 
shared many concerns with Schopenhauer, not least of all an emphasis upon 
philosophical humility over the pretensions of rationalism. As Patrick Gorevan has 
commented: 


The achievement of essential knowledge ... demanded some kind of moral preparation 
involving humility and a passionate openness to the essences (Wesen) of beings as they 
are. It is the “whole man’ who knows and who must, therefore, possess the right attitude 
to the objects of his knowledge. Scheler placed Schopenhauer among those who had 
previously identified this requirement and spoken of the moral upsurge presupposed by 
essential knowledge. !32 


One cannot take parallels too far, as Scheler by no means has as unifying a 
conception of ultimate reality as Schopenhauer. Instead, he talks about giving other 
selves their rightful due, recognizing their full reality. This preserves elements of 
the principle of individuation, although Scheler does stress that this recognition of 
the reality of others comes through realizing that they all have the same value as 
ourselves.!33 This is akin to Schopenhauer’s condemnation of the overt egoist 
seeing his or her self as the only true reality and the centre of the universe.!34 As 
Schopenhauer states: ‘In consequence of this egoism, the most fundamental of all 
our errors is that, with reference to one another, we are not-I. On the other hand, to 
be just, noble, and benevolent is nothing but to translate my metaphysics into 
actions.’ !35 However, in the final analysis, Scheler ultimately rejects metaphysical 
monism because he feels that such theories do not preserve the distinction between 
persons enough. In Scheler one rather finds an emphasis upon the communal. 
Hence there is a significant difference between Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of 
morals and Scheler’s assertion that the only metaphysical significance of fellow- 
feeling is to help us to realize that separately existing persons are predisposed 
towards a community-oriented existence and can share a common teleological 
direction to that existence. !36 Yet these comparisons with Scheler lead back towards 
considerations of a religiously significant nature and, with reference to these, we 
now turn to examine what Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of morals might entail. 


§6 The Religious Implications of Schopenhauer’s Ethics 


As suggested, Schopenhauer’s ethics cannot be separated from the metaphysical 
elements which one finds unsatisfactory. In establishing the need for metaphysics 


131 For example, cf WR II, 601. 

132 Gorevan, ‘Scheler’s Response to Schopenhauer’ in Schopenhauer-Jahrbuch, 77 (1996), 169-70 
Cf. Scheler, ‘The Forms of Knowledge and Culture’. trans. Oscar Haac in Philosophical Perspectives, 
Boston, Beacon Press, 1958, 20 (Scheler’s Gesammelte Werke. IX, 91). 

133 Cf. Gorevan, ‘Scheler’s Response to Schopenhauer’, 171 ff. 

134 .WR IT, 599f. 

135 WR I, 600. 

136 Cf. Scheler, Nature of Sympathy, 65-6. 
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to justify Schopenhauer’s ethical foundation it emerges that there is a mystical and 
religious character to Schopenhauer’s ethics. As the early Scheler noted, a focus 
upon vicarious—companionate feelings leads to a metaphysics which 


necessarily requires an intelligence transcending all finite persons, to ordain this object 
and destiny; an intelligence which, in bringing persons into existence, at the same time 
conceives their individual diversities of character according to a pattern; if so, pure 
fellow-feeling, by the very fact of being inexplicable in genetic or associate terms, lends 
support to the conclusion that all persons intrinsically capable of sharing in this feeling 
have one and the same creator. If fellow-feeling has a metaphysical meaning then it is 
that, in contrast to identification and infection which are also found in the animal 
kingdom, it points, not to pantheism or monism, but to a theistic metaphysics of ultimate 
reality.!3? 


Of course, Schopenhauer was no theist, as such, but one needs to ask whether 
Schopenhauer’s ethics, based upon the notion of Mitleid, also points to what could be 
seen as analogous to a theistic or religious interpretation of ultimate reality. Naturally, 
this contrasts directly with the usual understanding of his metaphysics of the will, 
but, given the character of his ethics, there is a suggestion that something more than 
simply the idea of some blind, irrational ‘force’!48 lies ‘behind’ the phenomenal 
world and the conduct and aspirations of the beings therein.!%9 In relation to this 
dilemma, Cartwright has stated that Schopenhauer’s justification for his assertion that 
he has more right than Spinoza to call his metaphysics ethics!*° resides in his 


subordination of the physical order of things to a moral order, something made possible, 
he thought, by his showing that the force expressed in nature, the will, satisfies the two 
requirements of morality, i.e., it is both free and responsible for nature. By showing this, 
Schopenhauer viewed his philosophy as satisfying a long-standing theological and 
philosophical project, one held by all but the crassest materialists: that of discovering the 
connection between the physical order of things and the moral order.!4! 


But Cartwright, here at least, passes over without comment the challenges such a 
view poses to the consistency of Schopenhauer’s system, not least of all, aside from 
the problems such a viewpoint poses to any absolutist view of Schopenhauer’s 
‘pessimism’, the implications to be drawn from ‘free and responsible’ which suggest 
properties of a conscious being whilst the will, of course, is unconscious and prior 
to knowledge. 


137 Thid., 66. 

138 Note that ‘Kraft’ was originally Schopenhauer’s preferred choice of word to describe what he 
eventually called the will. Cf. also Schopenhauer’s discussion in WN, 21!f, and see Magee, Philosophy 
of Schopenhauer, 2nd edn, 446 

139 Recall the discussion in Chapter 2 of Schopenhauer’s notion of the ‘higher’ or ‘better’ consciousness 
(besseres BewuBtsein), MS I, no. 35, 23-4. Cf., also, MS I, 23ff.; no. 186, 111-12; no. 189, 113-14; 
no 234. 147-9, which should be considered along with the somewhat paradoxical pinnacle of his 
system being a doctrine of salvation centred upon the denial of the will. See Chapters 7 and 8 for a 
fuller discussion of the implication of the suggestion under consideration here 

140 WN, 140 

l41 Cartwright, David E.. ‘Editor’s Introduction’ to On the Will in Nature, Oxford, Berg, 1992, xxiv. 
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In rejecting theistic ethics, it is strange that Schopenhauer seems to think fear is 
the overriding motive for conforming to the ‘will’ of some ‘unknown but obviously 
superior authority’.!44 He seems to ignore that there may be a motive such as the 
‘love of God’ which, for some, could be equated with the ‘love of’ and therefore 
determination to maximize (as best possible) the amount of goodness at large in the 
world in general. Whether one wants to label this the common good, or 
commonwealth, love of humanity, or even a ‘Kingdom of Ends’ (Kant) and so on 1s 
not really the issue. What is significant is that Schopenhauer’s own ethics, being 
based upon compassion and seeking to promote as much justice (Gerechtigkeit) 
and philanthropy (Menschenliebe) as possible, owing to the (metaphysical) emphasis 
upon the unity of all beings, at base requires something other than the blind 
irrational will of Schopenhauer’s early metaphysics to be lying ‘behind’ ultimate 
reality. Rather, such an ethical system requires something far more akin to a 
religious notion of some ‘guarantor’ and/or ‘guarantee’ of such values and the 
‘peace’ promised to those whom Schopenhauer urges to deny the will.!43 This is to 
say that what lies behind ultimate reality (for Schopenhauer) must, in character, be 
something akin to Schopenhauer’s conception of what is ‘good’ or virtuous for, 
without some guarantee that his order of values and preference for the unity of 
being are not illusory, his ethical system would fall apart. I suggest that 
Schopenhauer’s own ethical system, blending theistic and non-theistic religious 
traditions with mysticism and metaphysics as it does, entails such a guarantor/ 
guarantee.!* This does conflict with and even contradict other elements of his 
metaphysics, but such a guarantor/guarantee is not to be essentially understood as 
either something specifically theistic or non-theistic but more mystical, because 
noumenal and therefore beyond space, time and causality in human terms.!4> Thus 
there is an ontological dimension to what can be inferred concerning such a 
‘guarantor’ or ‘guarantee’, but not in any way which could give rise to a cognitive 
expression. If so Schopenhauer, like Heidegger after him,!4° is neither an atheist 
nor a theist proper. Indeed, what Macquarrie states concerning Heidegger could 
also bear some resemblance to the ethical side of Schopenhauer and, indeed, to the 
‘humble path’ to ethics and philosophical humility, in general: 


I attach particular importance to Heidegger’s cutting down of the human being to proper 
size, by denying that he is the master of the world or the measure of all things; and 
likewise I attach importance to the assertion that the essence of being itself is self- 
giving. Both of these seem to be highly compatible with Christianity. !47 


142 BM, 142 

'43 In other words, much as Kant needed the theological ideas, such as God, to provide a guarantee 
that the highest good could be achieved, so, too, does Schopenhauer’s ethics require some guarantee 
that moral effort is not futile, particularly given his earlier, tragic worldview. 

144 A guarantor would be akin to a concept of God, a guarantee could be something akin to an 
afterlife or to the Buddhist conception of Nirvana, a concept to which Schopenhauer frequently refers. 

145 Hence ‘good’ in an analogical sense. 

146 Hiibscher discusses Schopenhauer’s influence upon Heidegger in Philosophy of Schopenhauer, 
271. 

147 Macquarrie, John: Heidegger and Christianity, London, SCM, 1994, 61. Such implications are 
fully examined in Chapters 7 and 8. 
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We now turn to further explicate the metaphysical and religious elements of 
Schopenhauer’s ethics which give rise to such suggestions. One of the keys to 
interpreting his metaphysics of morals is his understanding of virtue. 


§7 Virtue in Religion and Morality 


Schopenhauer actually states that, even when a morally virtuous act is supposedly 
based upon religious motivation, the true incentive which drives the agent to 
perform the act should not be viewed as such: ‘Out of direct love for his neighbour 
he actually does what he is able to explain only by the command of his God.’ 
Schopenhauer then goes on to argue that philosophy seeks an explanation of moral 
conduct which is more ‘honest’, for it 


seeks here, as everywhere, the true and ultimate explanation of the present problem, one 
that is based on the nature of man, and independent of all mythical interpretations, 
religious dogmas, and transcendent hypostases. Philosophy demands to see it demonstrated 
in external or internal experience. The task before us is philosophical and we must 
therefore entirely disregard all solutions to the problem that are conditioned by religions. ‘8 


However, there is much in Schopenhauerian ethics which does not fully satisfy the 
stated method’s requirements as laid out here by Schopenhauer. This is not simply 
due to some inconsistencies on Schopenhauer’s part, but, of course, there are 
inconsistencies in Schopenhauer and tensions which run throughout his whole 
philosophy. He is also guilty to a certain extent of those same ‘faults’ which he 
claimed to have laid bare in Kant. Hence another important consideration, here 
again, is the whole nature of the relationship between religion and morality. 

Iris Murdoch has noted that it is very difficult to escape from the question 
conceming this relation between religion and morality. Indeed she states that ‘moral 
philosophy must include this dimension whether we call it religion or not’.!4? Such 
a dimension is present in Schopenhauer, I believe, and it can best be explained with 
reference to religion. Arguing that virtue is the “most evident bridge’ between 
religion and morality (because virtue is a prime concern of both),!°° Murdoch helps 
lend some support to the argument that Schopenhauer frequently crosses that 
bridge for, as many commentators have pointed out, Schopenhauer’s ethical theory 
should be seen as a forerunner of the recent renaissance in virtue ethics.!>! Richard 
Taylor has asserted: 


The current revival of interest in what is called ‘virtue ethics’, originally inspired by the 
Socratic schools, also promises to stimulate a new appreciation of Schopenhauer ... . 


148 BM. 138. 

149 Murdoch, Metaphysics as a Guide to Morals, 481 

150] interpret Murdoch to mean this in the sense that both are concerned with human ‘fulfilment’ 
(recall arete in the Aristotelian sense) and/or salvation. Thus, I suggest we can relate such concerns to 
the business of a teleological programme of enhancement which any soteriological explanatory hypothesis 
seeks to facilitate. 

'S1 Schopenhauer, himself, discusses the link between religion and moral philosophy afforded by 
virlue in WRI. 361. 
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What matters, Schopenhauer showed, is less what we do than what we are, how we feel 
about the world and its sufferings, and whether we think of ourselves as somehow 
existing in our own right or only as a small part and expression of the only reality there 
is, which he called the wil].!52 


As Schopenhauer’s ethics focuses upon virtue rather than duty or consequences, if 
one follows Murdoch at least to the extent of admitting that virtue is certainly a 
common preoccupation of both religion and moral philosophy (and therefore a link 
between the two), then ties between Schopenhauer and religion begin to show 
themselves more readily. Murdoch, referring to Schopenhauer’s moral theory itself, 
speaks of the ‘sincerity’ of his ‘religious passion’ .!53 She asserts: 


It may not seem easy to read Schopenhauer’s book [WR] as ‘religious teaching’, though 
the author, in many of his moods, must have wished us to. It is a philosophical book. Yet 
it is also a religious book. Why should we not be told that we are ruthless egoists and 
that the world which we take as all-important and real is a valueless and unreal world? 
Does not Plato teach this, does not Christianity teach it? Schopenhauer might well say to 
us ... that the book’s point is an ethical one.!>4 


So in what sense is Schopenhauer offering us an ultimate goal towards which we 
should strive? 


§8 Schopenhauer and the Highest Good 


Notwithstanding Murdoch’s assessment of the ‘religious’ character of Schopenhauer’s 
ethics, she also makes the following statement which — at first sight — might appear 
accurate with regard to Schopenhauer’s philosophy: ‘There is no divinity and no 
supreme good in [Schopenhauer’s] system, but there is a scattering of sensitive 
understanding’ .!>> Yet this underplays the notable tension between the philosophical 
and the religious and quasi-religious language in Schopenhauer. If there is no 
explicit notion of divinity or supreme good in Schopenhauer, there are nonetheless 
several hints of such conceptions and, ultimately, his ethics becomes logically 
dependent upon some form of one or the other.!5© Recall Scheler’s statement 
concerning how ‘fellow-feeling’ (of which one can consider Mitleid an example) 
leads to a theistic metaphysics. Furthermore, if Schopenhauer’s conception of 
ultimate reality does not admit some notion of the ‘good’, his arguments for the 
existence of truly virtuous actions could be called into question. Schopenhauer did 


'52 Taylor, Richard: ‘Foreword’ to Eric von der Luft (ed.) Schopenhauer — New Essays in Honour of 
His 200th Birthday, Lewiston, Edwin Mellen Press, 1988, xxiti. Of course, I am here challenging that 
Wille was actually Schopenhauer’s final term in relation to interpreting ultimate reality. 

153 Metaphysics as a Guide to Morals, 62 

154 Thid., 72. 

153 Thid., 63. 

156 For an argument that Schopenhauer, in the final analysis, denies that there is an unconditioned 
good, and hence life is not preferable to non-being (as, for example, life is in Aristotle and Kant), see 
Migotti, Mark: “Schopenhauer’s Pessimism and the Unconditioned Good’ in Journal of the History of 
Philosophy, 33(4), Oct 1995, esp 652-4 
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not attempt to get beyond concepts such as ‘good and evil’ in the same manner as 
Nietzsche did. Even if Schopenhauer steers clear of dependence upon the word 
‘good’, his ethics is nonetheless dependent upon some conception of what people 
often strive to understand by their use of that term. Indeed, following the section in 
the WR where Schopenhauer discusses the notion of ‘good’!>’ is a section focusing 
upon the intuitive character of true virtue (WR I, §66). In Schopenhauer’s analysis 
of ‘good’, he argues that, because the notion is relative and gains its essential 
nature only in relation to a desiring will, the notion of a ‘highest good’ is something 
of a contradiction: 


Accordingly, absolute good is a contradiction; highest good, summum bonum, signifies 
the same thing, namely in reality a final satisfaction of the will, after which no fresh 
willing would occur; a last motive, the attainment of which would give the will an 
imperishable satisfaction. !°® 


The problem is, argues Schopenhauer, that there can be no such thing as a final 
satisfaction of the will. To desire and strive is to will. All its satisfactions are merely 
temporary. So, if Schopenhauer denies any conception of a ‘highest good’, how, 
one may ask, could there be religious, even theistic, leanings detectable in his 
ethics? The answer is that Schopenhauer, no less than Kant, is adept at giving back 
with one hand what he has taken away with the other.!5? Thus here he allows the 
concept of the ‘highest good’ what he euphemistically calls an ‘emeritus’ position: 
that it is something which 


we may, metaphorically and figuratively, call the complete self-effacement and denial of 
the will, true will-lessness, which alone stills and silences for ever the craving of the 
will; which alone gives that contentment that cannot again be disturbed; which alone is 
world redeeming; and which we shall now consider at the conclusion of our whole 
discussion; the absolute good, the summum bonum; and that we may regard it as the only 
radical cure for the disease against which all other good things, such as fulfilled wishes 
and all attained happiness, are only palliatives, anodynes. In this sense, the Greek telos 
and also finis bonorum meet the case even better. !©9 


What is important here is that Schopenhauer is speaking about salvation. So, 
even if only metaphorically, Schopenhauer allows a teleological!®! element to his 


1ST WR I, 359ff Schopenhauer’s treatment of the word ‘good’ in WR §65 is fairly insubstantial — he 
argues that to simply mention that something is ‘good’ is not enough The notion it seeks to express 
requires further elucidation and hence, in ethics, a further probing into the real ethical significance of 
conduct; cf., also, BM. 204. 

193 WR I, 362. This means the emphasis is upon overcoming the will, so the ultimate ‘desire’ is 
salvation and that is not really a desire, as such, because it involves the annihilation of all desires, for 
salvation is the denial of the will. 

159 This is so, whether this actually refers to what Palmquist would call a ‘caricature’ of Kant 
(Kant’s Critical Religion, Aldershot, Ashgate, 2000) or Kant’s work understood in the light of more 
recent interpretations. 

160 WR I, 362. 

161 Again showing significant parallels with Kant here. Atwell also concludes that ‘there are definite 
strands of teleology in Schopenhauer’s conception of life’ (Schopenhauer — The Human Character, 
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philosophy and admits the usefulness of a conception of the ‘highest good’. 
Indeed, given the detailed outworking of his ethics, he could do little else. How, 
otherwise, could he speak of the path of the saint and the denial of the will in his 
doctrine of salvation? Where else could he gain justification for the notion of the 
one who has completely denied the will finding a ‘peace that is higher than all 
reason’?!62 What would cause a will to deny itself, unless some motivation 
towards what is ‘good’ did not inspire the will to turn on itself (‘will’ to be 
understood here both in the sense of the doctrine of the will and as the human 
will)? Here the tensions in Schopenhauer’s philosophy come to the fore. If 
Schopenhauer believes that all good is relative to the satisfaction of a will, and 
his doctrine of salvation necessarily demands the denial of the will, then the 
highest form of good must be the ultimate denial and turning from the will itself. 
What then ‘remains’? 


Concluding Remarks 


J have sought to examine the nature, method and character of Schopenhauerian 
ethics. One encounters problems in interpreting Schopenhauerian ethics often because 
of inconsistencies between this and other aspects of his philosophy, often because 
of the way he freely adapts terminology to suit his system. He is not without his 
faults in shaping his moral theory. Particular difficulties in interpreting 
Schopenhauer’s ethics are caused by his ambiguous or idiosyncratic language. 
However, what seems to lie at the base of many misunderstandings or 
misrepresentations of Schopenhauer’s ethics is a failure either to appreciate or to 
allow the connection between Schopenhauer’s foundation for ethics and his 
metaphysics. Yet, unless this connection is fully acknowledged, as was 
Schopenhauer’s intention, his ethics cannot be properly represented. 

I believe that Schopenhauer settles upon Mitleid as the basis of morality because 
he feels it is the only motive that can defeat egoism and malice. The ability to be 
compassionate is related not only to moral motivation but also to one’s worldview 
and apprehension of the unity of being. From his initially empirical and descriptive 
emphasis upon what motivates human beings to act contrary to what is morally 
virtuous, it was seen that the search for a foundation for ethics hinged upon the 
question whether there actually were any actions performed which did not involve 
self-interest and, if so, what incentive lay behind such actions. Schopenhauer 
believed it was Mitleid, the sense of which can best be captured in English by the 
concept of compassion. Here Schopenhauer’s ethics takes on an explanatory 
emphasis. But Schopenhauer’s ethical thought raises certain questions, not least of 
all the implications of his metaphysics of morals. I have ended this chapter by 
outlining these implications and will analyse them in detail in the remaining two 
chapters. Thus if (1) Schopenhauer has Mitleid (compassion), love (to a certain 


207). For an alternative viewpoint, cf., once again, Migotti, ‘Schopenhauer’s Pessimism and the 
Unconditioned Good’. 
162 WR I, 411. 
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extent)! and ultimate ‘unity’ as the basis and aim of morality, and (2) Schopenhauer 
states that morality, particularly these truly representative characteristics of (what 
he views as) genuine morality, brings us to a greater understanding of and relationship 
to ultimate reality (for such things help us understand the ‘character’ of ultimate 
reality); then (3) what logically follows from Schopenhauerian ethics 1s that ultimate 
reality cannot be the ‘blind, irrational will’ of the early Schopenhauerian metaphysics 
which many philosophical textbooks so often present as Schopenhauer’s most 
important thesis. Rather, it must be something the nature of which must be understood 
(analogically, at least) to be ‘unified’, ‘loving’ and compassionate. These, of course, 
are all ‘characteristics’ or attributes which are referred to, in varying degrees, by the 
attempts at explaining ultimate reality which one finds in the world’s major religious 
traditions. Indeed, Schopenhauer himself allowed an ‘emeritus’ position for the 
concept of the Highest Good, which he believes is merely the denial of the will 
(hence salvation) by another name.!4 


163 Schopenhauer views love as something related to our understanding of ultimate metaphysical 
unity, the whole or the all. Schopenhater’s notion is something which owes much to Plato, Schopenhauer 
confidently states that ‘All love (agape, caritas) is compassion or sympathy’ (WR I, 374). 

164 WR I, 362. 


Ii 
SCHOPENHAUER’S 
HUMBLE PATH 


Chapter 7 


Schopenhauer and the Moral Gap: 
the Thing-in-itself, the Will and Beyond 


Introductory Remarks 


We have examined Schopenhauer’s criticism that Kantian ethics is overtly dependent 
upon theology and, in the preceding chapter, suggested that Schopenhauer, himself, 
might also be open to the charge that certain religious and theological ideas find 
their way into the substance of his own ethical theory. Thus one must question 
whether Schopenhauer’s ethics can bridge the ‘moral gap’; that is, how can his 
basis of morality be justified, in the light of his worldview and metaphysics of the 
will? Indeed, related difficulties also arise concerning his soteriology. Fundamental 
to Schopenhauer’s understanding of salvation are both his metaphysics of morals 
and his doctrine of the denial of the will. This presents a major problem with regard 
to his metaphysics of the will. If his metaphysics of morals speaks of some ‘higher’ 
blissful state beyond the will-driven phenomenal existence where egoism entraps 
the human subject, and the road to salvation entails the transcendence of this 
phenomenal realm, then one needs to look again at what Schopenhauer means by 
his understanding of ‘the thing-in-itself? (Ding an sich). For if it 1s will, then 
whence this blissful state and salvation (freedom from willing)? We shall discuss 
interpretations of this apparent contradiction in Schopenhauer. The discussion 
culminates in an analysis of the way in which certain religious ideas enable 
Schopenhauer to maintain some coherence, and hence one can again understand his 
system better by looking at its parallels with religious belief systems. 


$1 The Thing-in-itself, the Will and Beyond 


‘What is the thing-in-itself? Our answer has been the will; but for the present I 
leave this answer aside.’! At the beginning of the fourth book of volume I of WR, 
the ethical-soteriological part of the work, Schopenhauer states that speculation 
about the doctrine of the thing-in-itself provides the clue to virtue and salvation: 


The genuine method of considering the world philosophically, in other words, that 
consideration which acquaints us with the inner nature of the world and thus takes us 
beyond the phenomenon, is precisely the method that does not ask about the whence, 
whither, and why of the world, but always and everywhere about the what alone. Thus 
it is the method which considers things not according to any relation, not as becoming 
and passing away, in short not according to one of the four forms of the principle of 


WR I, 120. 
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sufficient reason. On the contrary, it is precisely what is still left over after we have 
eliminated the whole of this method of consideration that follows the principle of 
sufficient reason; thus it is the inner nature of the world, always appearing the same in 
all relations, but itself always amenable to them, in other words the Ideas of the world, 
that forms the object of our method of philosophy. From such knowledge we get 
philosophy as well as art; in fact, we shall find in this book that we can also reach that 
disposition of mind which alone leads to true holiness and to salvation from the 
world.? 


Thus it is when one turns towards the path of aesthetic contemplation or ethical 
renunciation that one becomes directed by the ‘inner nature of the world’ rather 
then the striving demands of the will. With regard to the tensions between 
Schopenhauer’s ethical—soteriological thought and his metaphysics of the will, 
some commentators have felt that such contradictory doctrines as the will and 
salvation cannot really be sustained simultaneously, which leads them to make a 
variety of declarations concerning the ultimately contradictory character of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy as a whole.* We therefore turn to analyse further such 
tensions with recourse, first, to an examination of Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the 
thing-in-itself and then to the relationship between this and his doctrine of salvation. 


§2 ‘Beyond’ the Doctrine of the Will: ‘Knowing’ the Thing-in-itself 


Friedrich Nietzsche is amongst the foremost critics of Schopenhauer’s doctrine of 
the thing-in-itself. He viewed the doctrine of the will as a ‘borrowed name and 
concept’ whereby Schopenhauer proceeds to fluctuate back and forth concerning 
the relationship between the will and the thing-in-itself. As Nietzsche states: 


So Schopenhauer requires that something which can never be an object should nevertheless 
be thought of objectively. But on this route we can only reach an apparent objectivity, 
given that a totally obscure, inconceivable X is being decked out, as if in brightly 
coloured clothes, with predicates drawn from a world alien to it, the world of appearance. 
Subsequently we are required to regard the surrounding clothes — the predicates — as the 
thing in itself ... [T]he concept ‘thing in itself’ is moved aside and another pressed into 
our hands instead. 


This essay (unpublished during his lifetime) demonstrates that, already by the age 
of 23, Nietzsche had become thoroughly dissatisfied with the apparent contradictions 
in Schopenhauer’s metaphysical system. In discussing some of the most plausible 
explanations of the dilemma concerning Schopenhauer’s understanding of the thing- 
in-itself, we will seek to illustrate that Schopenhauer did, indeed, fluctuate in his 
account of the thing-in-itself and its relation to the will. Nonetheless, in the main 
he believed that he simply clarified what he said rather than changed his mind in 
any radical sense, although his eventual ‘definitive’ clarifications with regard to his 


2WR I, 274. 

3 For example, Janaway, Self and World, 285. 

4 Nietzsche, ‘Zu Schopenhauer’ (1868) in C. Janaway (ed) Willing and Nothingness, Oxford, 
Clarendon, 1998, 262. Nietzsche is referring to WR I, 110. Cf. also Human All Too Human, 11(2), 5. 
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central doctrines entail saying something quite different from what he initially 
argued, and he most probably came to realize this, also. 

One of the most fundamental problems concerning the relationship between the 
will and the thing-in-itself is, of course, the idea of the kKnowability of the thing-in- 
itself. The thing-in-itself is said by Schopenhauer to be beyond the categories of 
time, space and causality and hence must surely be unknowable. In response to this 
problem, Julian Young has argued that the thing-in-itself must, for Schopenhauer, 
ultimately be something beyond the will. Young argues that the will was really only 
Schopenhauer’s device for explaining the natural world. As such it should be 
understood as non-noumenal yet esoteric and hence different from the ordinary 
world of everyday experience. Young believes this is what allowed Schopenhauer 
to supplement his scientific explanations and so make his metaphysics acceptable 
to the Kantian limitations placed upon such speculation.” For Young, the will 
served as an explanatory doctrine on both a macrocosmic level — in order to explain 
the world of nature, and on a microcosmic level — in relation to the self and the 
individual’s experience of his/her own willing.© But Young’s contention is that 
Schopenhauer cannot really have accepted any transcendent explanatory function 
for the doctrine of the will because such a doctrine would, viewed from a teleological 
perspective, indicate the ultimately evil nature of reality and thus rule out the 
possibility of the ethics and salvation in his philosophy.’ 

Thus Young, in response to the problems raised by the seemingly contradictory 
doctrines of the will and of salvation in Schopenhauer, argues that there must be a 
‘mystical’ thing-in-itself ‘beyond’ the will, so to speak, or else salvation would be 
impossible because there really could be no ultimate denial of the will.8 Young 
argues that Schopenhauer is not saying that we can know the thing-in-itself. The 
world as will. and the thing-in-itself are not one and the same thing.? Young believes 
that Schopenhauer viewed the world as something analogous to an actor: we have 
the understanding of the world as representation and we can intimate an 
understanding of the world as will, but we can never know the world as it is in- 
itself. It is in this sense, for Young, that the thing-in-itself is ‘beyond’ even the will. 
If Young is correct, one must ask what sort of explanatory hypothesis this makes 
Schopenhauer’s system. I suggest, once again, that it leads to questions which 
normally are the concern of systems which culminate in a soteriological doctrine. 
On a similar note, recall that Robert A. Gonzales has argued that, in assessing 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy, it is particularly his analysis of the human condition — 
and especially his doctrine of the denial of the will-to-live — which offers a ‘back 


5 Cf. a related yet alternative thesis on Schopenhauer and science in Prats, Sergio Toledo: 
‘Schopenhauer and Kierkegaard: Philosophy and Science’ in Existentia, vol. 6-7 (1996-7), 317-19. 

© Cf., WR II, 642. 

7 Young, Julian: Willing and Unwilling: A Study in the Philosophy of Arthur Schopenhauer, Dordrecht, 
Niyhoff, 1987, 77. Notwithstanding Schopenhauer’s critical comments regarding other forms of teleology, 
for example, WR IT, ch. XX VI, WN, 49ff, Schopenhauer nonetheless admits the validity of teleological 
explanation and, indeed, his ethical—soteriological thought presupposes a form of this itself. 

8 Ibid., 34-5 and 131-2. 

9 That is, in so far as they are explanatory doctrines. Note that, in the ontological sense, they must be 
one, as Schopenhauer is a monist 
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door’ to questions concerning God or at least the sacred. Yet Gonzales believes that 
it is because of certain ‘unanswerables’ in Schopenhauer’s philosophy that such 
questions about God must always remain open for the student of Schopenhauer.!° 
The late Iris Murdoch, likewise, states that although unanswered questions remain 
in Schopenhauer’s works,'! particularly with regard to the structure of his 
metaphysics, she nonetheless believes ‘Much of his moral philosophy refers itself 
to salient features of his metaphysic (the Will objectified as egoism for instance), 
but can be discussed without clarification (if such were possible) of [such] 
questions.’!* Admittedly, this evades difficulties which should not be overlooked 
concerning Schopenhauer and, instead of merely passing these difficulties and 
other tensions in Schopenhauer’s philosophy by, I would suggest such problems 
arise aS a direct result of Schopenhauer’s blending metaphysical, mystical and 
religious ideas in order to arrive at his own form of ethics and doctrine of salvation. 
Schopenhauer does not seek final answers but, in line with his stated method of ‘the 
humble path’, he seeks to explain humanity and its deepest concerns with whatever 
tools may assist such a process. Bringing together the hypothesis concerning 
something ‘beyond’ the will and my own belief that what Schopenhauer hints at 
concerning this is something which has parallels with theistic ideas or religious 
concepts of the ultimate, the following comment from Hick is suggestive: 


But if the Real in itself is not and cannot be humanly experienced, why postulate such an 
unknown and unknowable Ding an sich? The answer is that the divine noumenon is a 
necessary postulate of the pluralistic religious life of humanity. For within each tradition 
we regard as real the object of our worship or contemplation. !3 


The business of interpreting humanity, existence and what may or may not be 
‘behind’ or ‘beyond’ such existence is not the domain of any one particular 
discipline alone. Little wonder, then, that Schopenhauer cuts across the dividing 
line of a variety of disciplines for his own attempt at such an explanation. He 
brings in supporting arguments and evidence for his theories from wherever he 
felt necessary. In so doing he frequently crossed over the supposed ‘borderlands 
of theology’. 

Some might, against the view that the coherence of Schopenhauer’s ethics and 
doctrine of salvation requires there to be something ‘beyond’ the will, akin to some 
conception of the ‘good’ or God, maintain that Schopenhauer keeps with the 
doctrine of the will as identical to the thing-in-itself in some ultimate form. But it is 
Clear that Schopenhauer’s monistic tendencies are relevant to these discussions and, 


'0 Gonzales, Robert A.: ‘The Back Door to God in the Philosophy of Schopenhauer’, Unpublished 
PhD thesis, Pontifica Universitas Gregoriana, 1990, published as An Approach to the Sacred. Note that 
Gonzales’ theory is in accord with Magee’s assertion that Schopenhauer was ‘consistently agnostic’ 
(Philosophy of Schopenhauer, 36, have rendered PoS). 

'l Such as the will as noumenally ‘one’ yet phenomenally manifested in a plurality of beings; the 
relation of the intellect to the will and of human wills to the will. 

!2 Murdoch, Metaphysics as a Guide to Morals, 58 

13 Hick, John: An Interpretation of Religion, London, Macmillan, 249. Alternatively, note that 
Migotti argues that Schopenhauer does not view contemplation as a good (‘Schopenhauer’s Pessimism’, 
657). 
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in turn, this tendency itself is relevant to the debate upon notions of ‘good’ and 
‘God’ and ultimate reality with regard to Schopenhauer’s ethics. Thus Schopenhauer 
argues that the person who sees through the principle of individuation'* and so 
realizes the identity of the will wherever it is to be manifested, is the person who 
‘understands’ the world better: 


that knowledge of the whole, of the inner nature of the thing-in-itself, which has been 
described, becomes the guieter of all and every willing. The will now turns away from 
life; it shudders at the pleasures in which it recognises the affirmation of life. Man 
attains to the state of voluntary renunciation, resignation, true composure, and complete 
will-lessness.!5 


Note that this marks the beginning of the turn, for Schopenhauer, from the path of 
virtue towards asceticism. But this notion of the denial-of-the-will and “complete 
will-lessness’ is also, as outlined in Chapter 6, what Schopenhauer figuratively 
describes as the ‘Highest Good’.!© Even if such a concept is employed only 
figuratively, it nonetheless serves as a postulate and resembles certain religious 
concepts of the ‘real’ or ultimate. Concerning Hick’s remark, interpreting the 
(divine) noumenon as a necessary postulate, in relation to Schopenhauer’s thoughts 
about ultimate reality, it appears Schopenhauer is working in a similar fashion to 
Kant in that a postulate becomes the justification of his ethics and metaphysical 
understanding of ultimate reality.'7 Young makes a similar point, but employs the 
term ‘transcendental solipsism’ (that is, realizing there is ultimately only the same 
‘I’ or self) to describe Schopenhauer’s talk of our seeing through the principle of 
individuation and realizing the metaphysical lack of plurality. I feel, however, that 
transcendental solipsism is a misleading term because it focuses upon a notion of 
‘self? — even though Young means some form of a transcendental unitary self — and 
Schopenhauer means to draw the egoist away from preoccupation with the self 
altogether. It is the term ‘self’ which is thus misleading. It implies ontological 
differentiation even beyond the phenomenal and that is attempting to say something 
Schopenhauer would not, in adherence to the PSR, allow himself to say. Nonetheless, 
aside from aspects of the terminology which Young employs, his following statement 
is in accord with the picture of Schopenhauer’s ethical method which I am seeking 
to outline here: 


transcendental solipsism becomes, in effect, a ‘postulate of practical reason’, a 
metaphysical commitment which is not an item of theoretical knowledge but rather 
something presupposed in our practical lives. It is true that Kant’s postulates (God, 
immortality and freedom) are presented as things which are necessary to the justification 


'4 That is, who realizes that all beings are ultimately part of one and the same noumenal reality. 

IS WR I, 379. 

16 Recall WR 1, 362. Note, also, that Schopenhauer’s notion of a ‘better consciousness’ becomes 
meaningless unless the arguments outlined here prove correct. 

17 While recognizing that Schopenhauer’s usage of the term noumenon was significantly sparing, in 
this volume, because of the term’s subsequent and widespread technical use, along with its predominance 
in discourse relating to Schopenhauer’s intellectual context, I have followed custom in retaining its 
regular use, albeit with much reluctance. 
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of morality, whereas Schopenhauer presents transcendental solipsism more as a sufficient 
ground, something which ‘explains’ its justification.'8 


Moira Nicholls has offered a detailed critique of Young’s theory and argues, on 
the contrary, that it is actually Schopenhauer’s method, itself, which brings about 
the problem of contradiction between the notion of the will as thing-in-itself and 
the doctrine of salvation. She feels that Schopenhauer looked at individual problems 
rather than focusing upon a coherent whole.!? Nicholls also suggests that 
Schopenhauer did not really wish to reject the notion of the will as thing-in-itself 
because it was a powerful explanatory idea and important to many key aspects of 
his philosophy. Instead, Nicholls suggests that Schopenhauer later realized that ‘the 
mystics’29 whom he read actually offered a better explanation of ultimate reality. 
Nicholls contends that, simply because the idea of the will as thing-in-itself is 
something which cannot be logically justified, it does not automatically follow that 
Schopenhauer did not attempt to assert it.2! However, I would disagree with Nicholls’ 
belief that the ‘mystical explanation’ was something which Schopenhauer came to 
embrace at a late stage. His notebooks and earlier works show that the mystical 
understanding helped shape his own doctrines from an earlier stage of his career.” 

Nonetheless, Nicholls demonstrates how significant it is that Schopenhauer 
gradually became less assertive about the notion of the will as thing-in-itself.2? The 
second volume of WR contains far fewer assertions and more denials of this belief 


18 Young, Julian: Willing and Unwilling, 122. But also note that Young later states that Schopenhauer 
believes his is the only possible ground for morality. Hence he can proceed by the synthetic and 
analytic method to the same truth. Thus ‘transcendental solipsism’ is both a sufficient and necessary 
(hence allowing the analytic method) ground for morality. 

19 Tronically, this is the exact opposite of what Janaway believed was wrong with Schopenhauer’s 
system; cf. Janaway, Self and World, 285. 

20 Of course, such a term can bring about misleading generalizations about the whole notion of 
mysticism. The term is Nicholls’ and I further qualify it to mean those authors (religious and 
philosophical), whom Schopenhauer was familiar with, who offered thoughts concerning non-conceptual 
‘awareness’ and/or experience of God/Uitimate Reality/the Sacred/noumenal and so on. 

21 Nicholls, Moira: ‘Schopenhauer, Young and The Will’ in Schopenhauer-Jahrbuch, 72 (1991), 
143-57. 

*2 Cf. Hiibscher, Philosophy of Schopenhauer in its Intellectual Context, 32f. However, this does not 
mean that Nicholls is not correct, fo some extent, in her statement (from a later essay) that 
‘Schopenhauer’s increasing knowledge of and admiration for Eastern thought provided the impetus for 
the changes in doctrine [concerning the thing-in-itself] that occurred.’ See her ‘The Influence of 
Eastern Thought on Schopenhauer’s Doctrine of the Thing in Itself’, in Janaway: The Cambridge 
Companion to Schopenhauer, Cambridge, CUP, 1999, 171. I would, however, replace the word ‘Eastern’ 
with ‘religious’, for Schopenhauer did not confine his studies to those religions from the Asiatic parts 
of the world. When this chapter was first written, as part of my DPhil thesis research, Nicholls’ 1999 
essay had yet to be published. In that essay she modifies her earlier arguments and also espouses 
similar claims for Eastern thought which I make here for religious thought in general. 

23 Her 1999 essay clarifies such changes further: ‘there are three identifiable shifts in Schopenhauer’s 
doctrine of the thing-in-itself between the publication of the first volume of [WR] and of his later 
works. They concern its knowability, its nature, and Schopenhauer’s explicit attempt to assimilate his 
own doctrines concerning what can be said about the thing-in-itself with Eastern ideas’ (“The Influence 
of Eastern Thought’, 175). 
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than are found in volume I. Hence he had come to appreciate the tensions with 
which the debate is here concerned. But this early Nicholls does not believe, as 
Young did, that Schopenhauer thus came to reject that the will was the thing-in- 
itself.24 Young believes Schopenhauer rejected the idea of will as thing-in-itself 
because of the ‘intense theological preoccupation which permeates book four’ of 
WR.?> For Young (in addition to the argument that the doctrine of salvation could 
not be meaningful if the will is the thing-in-itself) the willing which is the cause of 
suffering requires a distinction between the subject and object of willing and hence 
could not be seen to be that which is beyond time, space and causality and thus 
plurality. Hence there can be no willing in ultimate reality and hence the thing-in- 
itself cannot be will. In contrast to Young, Nicholls argues that Schopenhauer 
believed both that salvation was achieved through the denial of the will and mystical 
union with ultimate reality and that the thing-in-itself was a striving will which 
resulted in the endless suffering of the phenomenal world. This serves to suggest 
that it appears Schopenhauer’s philosophy cannot, as he and many commentators 
believed, be seen as the unfolding of ‘a single thought’2° (thus far I agree) but is 
rather more paradoxical in character and based in particular upon two fundamental 
and seemingly contradictory ideas. Thus Nicholls states: 


[T]here are two apparently conflicting strains of thought in Schopenhauer’s philosophy. 
Both the traditional view, which posits the will as thing-in-itself, and Young’s view, 
which posits that the will is not thing-in-itself, claim support from different aspects of 
Schopenhauer’s thought.27 


However, I believe that this possibly simplifies the nature of this fundamental 
paradox in Schopenhauer’s thought, although Nicholls does help illuminate the 
essential nature of the debate. On the one hand she is correct to suggest, against 
Young, that Schopenhauer does ‘push’ the limits of metaphysical inquiry beyond 
Kant’s limitations. Schopenhauer does so through his idea of intuitive experience — 
our ‘inner’ understanding of self-consciousness.7® Yet, and this itself demonstrates 


24 Note that, in her later essay and with acknowledgment to Young, she later modifies this opinion, 
even to the extent that Schopenhauer shifts to the view that the will is just one aspect of the thing-in-itself 
and that ‘had Schopenhauer lived longer, he may well have shifted his views even further so as to 
embrace the idea that the thing-in-itself is not will at all, but instead is solely the object of awareness of 
those who have achieved salvation. The will, on this view, becomes the esoteric but non-noumenal 
essence of the world’ (‘The Influence of Eastern Thought’, 185-6; cf. 196). However, the arguments she 
puts forth there on 193-5 show that significant differences with Young remain. See “Doctrinal Parallels 
with the Denial of the Will-to-live’, in Chapter 8, where this essay is discussed in greater detail. 

2) Nicholls, ‘Schopenhauer, Young and The Will’, 151, referring to Young, Willing and Unwilling, 
133. 

26 WR I, xii. Cf., also, WN 140: ‘I can boldly assert that there never was a philosophical system cut 
So entirely out of one piece as mine is, without any joints and patches.’ But note that Schopenhauer 
elaborates upon the style of his philosophy in WR I, 286—7, where he admits that his ‘subject matter 
does not by any means admit of an advance in a straight line, like the progress of history, but renders a 
more complicated discussion necessary’. 

27 Nicholls, ‘Schopenhauer, Young and The Will’, 152. 

28 Thid., 145; (cf. WR I, 271). 
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that the paradoxical nature of Schopenhauer’s thought needs further explanation, 
Nicholls is mistaken to assert that Schopenhauer ‘thinks that the limit of what is 
knowable extends to the thing-in-itself, and therefore that the role of metaphysics 
extends beyond the realm of phenomena’.*? Nicholls goes on to illustrate that there 
are ‘inherent tensions and inconsistencies’3° in Schopenhauer’s system which she 
blames upon his method of focusing upon particular problems rather than a coherent 
whole. Nicholls even argues that, in WR II, ch. XVIII, Schopenhauer begins by 
saying that we can know the thing-in-itself,>! but ends by rejecting the notion that 
we can have any knowledge of it four pages later.34 

I offer two possible rejoinders to her arguments. Firstly, the charge that 
Schopenhauer concentrates upon isolated problems (rather than the coherence of 
the whole) is a misrepresentation of Schopenhauer: it is rather his attempt to 
present his system as a coherent whole which leads to many of the tensions within 
his thought. Furthermore, Nicholls might also be challenged upon her suggestion 
that Schopenhauer contradicts himself in the very chapter in which she believes 
‘his uncertainty about the thing-in-itself and its relation to will is no more obvious’ .34 
Where she alleges that Schopenhauer says that we can know the thing-in-itself, he 
actually says the opposite. It does, indeed, appear that WR II, page 198 rejects 
knowledge that page 194 suggests is possible. But it seems to be the case that 
Schopenhauer is admitting that, although all our knowledge is representation, we 
might concede that things which we represent, by virtue of their ‘unfathomable 
properties’, must have some being-in-themselves beyond that representation which 
we have of them. Yet even this is always only phenomenal knowledge: 


this very inscrutability of the properties, pointing as it certainly does on the one hand to 
something existing independently of our knowledge, on the other hand gives the empirical 
proof that, because our knowledge consists only in the framing of representations by 
means of subjective forms, such knowledge always furnishes mere phenomena, not the 
being-in-itself of things. From this it can be explained that in all we know, a certain 
something remains hidden from us as being quite unfathomable, and we must confess 
that we are unable to understand even the commonest and the simplest phenomena.*4 


Four pages later, Schopenhauer simply draws the logical implications of this 
argument to the conclusion that we can never know the thing-in-itself. Even when 
we might think we have grasped the thing-in-itself, we still have only come to some 
understanding of that which is phenomenal for us. Schopenhauer then relates this 
to the ethical and then mystical understanding of the thing-in-itself: 


This question can never be answered, because, as I have said, being-known of itself 
contradicts being-in-itself, and everything that is known is as such only phenomenon. 
But the possibility of this question shows that the thing-in-itself, which we know most 


29 Tbid., 150 
30 Thid , 152. 
31 WR IH, 194 
32 Thid., 198 


33 Nicholls, ‘Schopenhauer, Young and The Will’, 152; cf , WR Ii, ch. XVIII. 
34 WR II, 194. 
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immediately in the will, may have, entirely outside all possible phenomena, determination, 
qualities, and modes of existence which for us are absolutely unknowable and 
incomprehensible, and which then remain as the inner nature of the thing-in-itself, when 
this, as explained in the fourth book, has freely abolished itself as wil], has thus stepped 
out of the phenomenon entirely, and as regards our knowledge, that is to say as regards 
the world of phenomena, has passed over into empty nothingness. If the will were 
positively and absolutely the thing-in-itself, then this nothing would be absolute, instead 
of which it expressly appears to us there only as a relative nothing.*> 


Note the key sentence with which the quotation ends. This provides important 
grounds for both Young’s theories and the arguments which I am setting forth in 
this chapter. This lengthy quotation will be clarified in what follows. Bryan Magee 
stresses the point that Schopenhauer never seeks to suggest that knowledge is ever 
anything other than phenomenal in character.*© Magee draws upon Bertrand Russell’s 
famous division between ‘knowledge by acquaintance’ (that is, direct knowledge) 
and ‘knowledge by description’ (that is, knowledge ‘about’ something).3? Magee 
argues thus: ‘It could be said that [Schopenhauer’s] philosophy is chiefly about 
what we can know about the noumenon, and how it is possible for us to acquire 
such knowledge, while all the time recognising that we can never know the 
noumenon.’38 Magee remarks that such a distinction applies to abstract entities, as 
well as to material objects: one could know a great deal about a famous piece of 
music without ever having heard it performed.3? But Magee, of course, acknowledges 
that Schopenhauer could have made the distinction between the types of knowledge 
clearer in his own work. Such a problem may also be the reason why Patrick 
Gardiner suggests that two distinct conceptions of mysticism are employed in 
Schopenhauer’s thought, the ‘knowledge’ from one of which is outside the bounds 
of philosophical analysis.*° I suggest this discussion of the passages (WR II, 194, 
198), upon which Nicholls focused, at least indicates that Schopenhauer either 
believes he is consistent or attempts to give his readers this impression, ‘smoothing 
over’ interpretive difficulties.*! 

We have considered suggestions that either Schopenhauer is working with some 
notion of something ‘beyond’ the thing-in-itself, or he is inconsistent concerning 
the knowledge of the thing-in-itself. Hence we will now examine what sort of 


3° [bid., 198. 

36 Magee, PoS, esp. 447ff. 

37 See Russell’s The Problems of Philosophy, discussed in Magee, PoS, 130-31; and, originally, in 
Misunderstanding Schopenhauer, London, Institute of German Studies, 1990, 15-16. Magee suggests 
that the mistaken view — that Schopenhauer suggested that we could have direct knowledge of the 
noumenon - is largely the fault of his choice of the word Wille (will) as a ‘label’ for the noumenal (PoS, 
2nd edn, 451-2). 

38 PoS, 2nd edn, 45}. 

39 Ibid. 

4° Gardiner, Schopenhauer, 299-300. 

4! Alternatively, Atwell argues that WR I, 198 does not fully demonstrate that Schopenhauer was 
inconsistent but, at the most, that he changed his mind concerning the knowability of the thing-in-itself 
(Schopenhauer on the Character of the World — the Metaphysics of the Will, Berkeley, University of 
California Press, 1995 (henceforth SCW), 120). 
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‘knowledge’ Schopenhauer relates to the thing-in-itself. The most convincing 
argument against (the earlier) Nicholls’ criticisms is that Schopenhauer appears to 
speak of a ‘different form of knowing’ when he refers to the thing-in-itself.4? 


$3 The ‘Humble Path’: a Different Form of ‘Knowing’ 


The ‘humble method’ of Schopenhauer relates to themes which are of relevance to 
modern and postmodern theology and philosophy alike. The balance which 
Schopenhauer strikes between realism and idealism is likewise an admission of 
metaphysical inquiry but of a qualified sort. As illustrated in Chapter 3, Schopenhauer 
himself speaks of his own metaphysics as immanent rather than transcendent.*3 He 
states that the transcendent must be left as unknowable because it is the realm of 
mystery (that is, beyond the PSR and so the conditions of the possibility of 
knowledge). Schopenhauer actually helps capture the dilemma of the modern/ 
postmodern person well*4 but, surprisingly (at least given his empirical emphasis), 
does not come down on the side of the modern rationalist advocates of total 
autonomy, nor does he sink towards nihilism or relativism. Instead, Schopenhauer 
admits that there is a yearning in the human that science and rationalism cannot 
answer: 


The need for knowledge grows with the inability to believe. There is a boiling point on 
the scale of culture where all faith, revelation and authorities evaporate; where man 
desires to judge for himself, and wishes to be not only instructed but also convinced. The 
leading strings of childhood have fallen from him, and he wants to stand on his own feet. 
But here his metaphysical need (WR, Vol. II, Chap. 17) is just as ineradicable as is the 
physical. It is then that the desire for philosophy becomes serious, and mankind in its 
need summons all the thinkers it has ever produced ... [T]here is need for a philosophy 
seriously meant, in other words, one that is directed to truth and not to salaries and fees. 
Such a philosophy, therefore, does not ask whether it has to please ministers or councillors, 
or serve this or that religious cause for the time being.* 


Aside from the polemic against his contemporaries (not totally unjustified, in some 
instances), what is of significance here is that Schopenhauer is indicating that there 
is a philosophical need to be met for modern (and, one can retrospectively say, 
post-modern) beings, and the inference is that his own philosophy helps in some 
way towards meeting such a need. Yet in keeping with his ‘humble’ method he tries 
not to allow his philosophy to go too far in its claims. Earlier, we noted how many 
critics of Schopenhauer have been guilty of thinking he sought to provide knowledge 
of the thing-in-itself. John Atwell has also examined the charges of such critics (he 


42 Nicholls’ later ‘The Influence of Eastern Thought’ seems at least to acknowledge, albeit in 
different terminology, reference in Schopenhauer to something which would approximate to some 
form of ‘mystical’ knowledge. 

43 WR II, 183. 

44 Cf. an interesting assessment of Schopenhauer in relation to postmodernism by Hober, Honi. 
‘Schopenhauer as the Embodiment of the Socratic and Post Modern Man’ An Examination of Character’ 
in Journal of the History of Ideas, 33 (1995), 483~501. 

45 FR, 180. 
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has Copleston, Gardiner and Janaway especially in mind). Significantly, Atwell 
offers an interpretation which differs from the views of both Young and Nicholls. 
He believes that, concerning the relation of the will to the thing in itself, there are 
two major difficulties. The first concerns the ability of anyone to ‘know’ the will if 
it is the thing-in-itself.4° This problem follows because the thing-in-itself is said by 
Schopenhauer to be something beyond the principle of sufficient reason and thus 
something other than representation: ‘If something R (representation) has qualities 
t, s, and c (time, space and causality) and something W (will as thing-in-itself) has 
none of these qualities, then what sense can we assign to the assertion that R is the 
manifestation (or objectity) of W?’4’ 

The second difficulty is related to the first. If the will is the thing-in-itself and 
therefore not a representation and everything that is knowable 1s representation, 
then how can we know or be conscious of the will as thing-in-itself? Schopenhauer 
would appear to be trying to have it both ways: the will as thing-in-itself is 
allegedly non-representational yet knowable. Atwell’s answer to the supposed 
dilemma is via an analysis of Schopenhauer’s metaphysics. Hence this also relates 
to the ‘humble’ method of Schopenhauer concerning the realm of the mystical/ 
transcendent. 

Atwell believes that Schopenhauer’s metaphysics simply seeks to state something 
about what is other than representational, rather than attempting to answer the how 
or why questions concerning the origin of the world. Citing WR II, Chapter XVII 
(‘On Man’s Need for Metaphysics’) as evidence, Atwell argues that Schopenhauer’s 
view is that legitimate metaphysics deals simply with the kernel of what is 
appearance — yet such metaphysics never manages to free itself totally from 
appearance.48 Hence, on such a reading, Schopenhauer’s metaphysics interprets the 
world of appearance, but does not transcend it. “Not being transcendental in at least 
two basic ways — that is, not dealing with the origin or destination of the world and 
not dealing with anything that may “exist” apart from the world (as appearance) — 
Schopenhauer’s metaphysics acknowledges several limitations.’4? Atwell goes on 
to suggest that the difficulties outlined earlier are really based upon misunder- 
standings of Schopenhauer. It is because his metaphysics is immanent, rather than 
transcendent, that Schopenhauer rules out any knowledge of the thing-in-itself (in 
Russell’s sense of knowledge ‘by acquaintance’). Thus Atwell would lean towards 
an interpretation of Schopenhauer’s method which preserves the consistency of the 


46 Atwell, SCW. Atwell cites passages such as WR I, 110, 120, 170 as examples where Schopenhauer 
seems to suggest that the will is the thing-in-itself. To this list I would add WN 85 ‘For no part of my 
doctrine could I have had less hope of seeing a corroboration from the empirical sciences than for that 
which applies, even to inorganic nature, the fundamental truth that Kant’s thing-in-itself is the will, and 
that what is active in all the fundamental forces of nature shows itself to be simply identical with what 
we know in ourselves as will’ (my italics), However, firstly, it may be significant that here Schopenhauer 
states “Kant’s thing-in-itself’ (as opposed to his own understanding of it) and, secondly, one already 
sees further confirmation of the fluctuating language Schopenhauer uses in regard to the will and the 
thing-in-itself in the limiting qualifications he places on his own speculations here, in WN 142. 

47 Atwell SCW, 106. 

48 WR II, 183. 

49 Atwell, SCW, 111. Thus Schopenhauer here goes against extreme theological realism and yet also 
against much of what is understood as ‘non-realism’ Cf WR II, 185. 
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‘humble path’; that is, Schopenhauer does not claim too much for his metaphysics. 
However, Atwell agrees that there is much ambiguity surrounding this matter 
concerning the ‘knowledge’ of the thing-in-itself. On the one hand, there is a 
problem with critics employing terminology to analyse Schopenhauer’s doctrine 
concerning the thing-in-itself which is alien to his thought (such as the use of the 
term ‘noumenal’ which might be applicable to Kant’s philosophy but, Atwell argues, 
is misleading when applied to Schopenhauer’s. Atwell prefers to talk of 
‘unconditioned being’ ).59 On the other hand, one must look at what Schopenhauer 
actually does say about the thing-in-itself. Basically, on Atwell’s interpretation, we 
do not have both the thing-in-itself and its appearance as such; rather, it is only 
meaningful to speak of the thing-in-itself as appearance (and not as it is in itself: 
recall that being known in itself contradicts being in itself).°! Yet we come to our 
closest apprehension of this thing-in-itself as appearance via our experience of our 
own acts of willing (the willing and knowing subject serves as microcosm for the 
world as the macrocosm). While intuitive perception (ordinary representations) and 
experience of the Platonic Ideas (free from the fourfold root but not from objectity) 
also allow some insight into the thing in itself as appearance here, Atwell believes it 
is as will that we ‘know’ it best.°2 

Yet Atwell contends that Schopenhauer does not make the leap to the transcendent 
(despite phrases which sometimes suggest the contrary) — for this is ultimately 
unknowable and belongs in the realm of mystery. It is for failing to observe such 
humility in metaphysical method that Schopenhauer criticizes Hegel, Schelling and 
Fichte. Some support is added to the arguments here by the following quotation 
from Schopenhauer’s letter to J.-A. Becker: 


I have never written the history of the thing in itself, as it may be outside of time, but 
only of that of the thing in itself objectifying itself in time, where it arises [auftneten] as 
will to life. I have demonstrated the phenomenon of its affirmation and (entering into 
time) its negation. I have shown that the existence of the world is the appearance of its 


°0 There is a significant debate to be had here concerning how significant such differences in 
terminology actually are. Schopenhauer himself, on numerous occasions discussed, often in a critical 
fashion, the variety of names and conceptions employed to refer to that which is beyond the phenomenal 
(that is, what we here refer to as ultimate reality), for example WR I, 273, 521; II, 43, esp. 82-3, 185. 
351, 644. Some terms he condemns as misleading, though in reference to Kant’s doctrine ‘On the 
Differentiation of all objects into Phenomena and Noumena’ (KrV, A236/B295), Schopenhauer mainly 
criticizes the epistemology employed by Kant; cf. WR I 473-5, although he does go on to state that 
Kant has misappropriated such terms (WR I, 476-7). 

>! Atwell, contra E.F.J. Payne, translates the title of chapter XVIII of WR I, not as ‘Knowing the 
thing-in-itself’, but as ‘On the knowability of the thing-in-itself’ (SCW, 112). 

52 Cf. also further confirmation of this in WN 142: ‘Therefore, when I say “will”, “will-to-live”, this 
is no ens rationis, no hypostasis made by me, nor is it an expression of vague and uncertain meaning. 
On the contrary, if anyone asks me what it is, I refer him to his own inner being, where he will find it 
complete, and indeed of colossal magnitude, as a true ens realissimum. Accordingly, I have explained 
the world not from what is unknown, but rather from the best-known thing there is, from the thing that 
is known to us in a way quite different from that in which we know everything else.’ But note that, as 
Nicholls correctly acknowledges, there later comes a fundamental ‘shift’ in this aspect concerning the 
‘knowability’ of the thing-in-itself (Nicholls, ‘The Influence of Eastern thought’, 171-3) 
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affirmation; therefore it is not that of its negation. ‘No will, no representation, no world 
— for us nothing.’ Further than this negative truth I have not gone; otherwise, I would 
have had to become transcendent. Thus I have interpreted [auslegen] only appearance 
and placed it in relation to that which appears, the thing in itself. I have never set myself 
the task, on the other hand, of constructing processes in the thing in itself; precisely this 
differentiates me from the 3 famous sophists whose philosophy is a construct of the so- 
called absolute.>? 


Ultimately, Atwell believes a precise answer to the difficulty of the relationship 
between the will and the thing-in-itself in Schopenhauer remains elusive. But his 
hypothesis is that Schopenhauer’s metaphysics is interpretive, rather than descriptive, 
in character and that he is not the dualist which some critics thought he was. 
Instead, he is either an essentialist, viewing everything as essentially will and 
accidentally as representation, or he is a double-aspect theorist: the world is the 
will in one view, representation in another. With this theory, Atwell has rejected the 
suggestion of Young that there should be a definite distinction made between the 
will and the thing-in-itself. Thus, although Atwell does allow that such a notion is 
suggested by some of Schopenhauer’s writings, he believes, instead, that perhaps 
Schopenhauer was working with two notions of the thing-in-itself as opposed to 
separate doctrines of the will and thing-in-itself. The first of these is an understanding 
of the will as the thing-in-itself: that is, the essence of the world of appearance. 
That is to say, Schopenhauer understood the will to be the thing-in-itself only as 
appearance, understood as relating to our experience of our own willing. The 
second idea is of a more mystical thing-in-itself ‘beyond’ the will, the world and all 
comprehension.*4 Against Young’s idea that the thing-in-itself eventually becomes 
free from the will, Atwell believes instead that suffering is conquered because the 
will becomes one ‘with itself’. Atwell sees no need to separate the will and the 
thing-in-itself in order to overcome suffering totally. He explains his theory thus: 
‘All the elements that make for willing have been eliminated into one. All division, 
separation, individuality, and distinction have been annulled, hence all willing and 
suffering cease.’>° So Atwell believes that the logic of Schopenhauer’s doctrine of 
salvation is thus: there is no suffering because there is no willing and there is no 
willing because there is no motivation. The reason why there is no motivation is 
that there are no individual objects to be desired by individual subjects: the principle 
of individuation has been transcended. 

Atwell thus asserts that there is no point in speaking of the thing-in-itself aside 
from its relation to appearance. Nor is there any sense in viewing the thing-in-itself 
as an ontological term, as an object or a thing. It is no-thing. So Atwell’s arguments 
help reinforce my view that Schopenhauer ultimately maintains that we can never 
directly ‘know’ the thing-in-itself as it is, in-itself, an important point to grasp in 
order to fully understand Schopenhauer. Likewise, Atwell does not believe that 
Schopenhauer is rigidly consistent on this subject, but he feels that we can more or 


>3 Quoted in Atwell, SCW. 113. Letter: Gesammelte Briefe, # 202, 21/8/1844: cf. WRI, 411. 

4 Atwell, SCW, 171-2 Atwell here also makes use of Patrick Gardiner’s understanding of two types 
of mysticism in Schopenhauer (Atwell, 214, n.58; Gardiner, Schopenhauer, 299). 

8 SCW, 172 
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less grasp the main sense of what Schopenhauer was trying to convey. For Atwell, 
the first sense of Schopenhauer’s notion of the thing-in-itself is really only a 
shortened form of saying the ‘thing-in-itself as appearance’. We can only speak of 
the thing-in-itself as such, for it is really the essence of the inner nature of the 
world as appearance. We are never directly acquainted with this essence, as itself: 


What appearance is in itself, what it is that appears in appearance, what the essence of 
appearance is — all of these are answered by the word ‘will’ ... we are never directly 
acquainted with the essence of appearance. We are acquainted only with individual and 
successive acts of will or, somewhat more broadly, with our own will in temporal slices 
... . Consequently, the will we find in ourselves is not the essence of all appearance, that is, 
it is not (in this precise sense) the thing-in-itself; for the will we find in ourselves is itself 
an appearance, indeed, a temporal object — yet it is the most immediate and clearest 
appearance of the essence of all appearance, i.e., (in this precise sense) the thing-in-itself.>© 


So this is the only real way that we can speak meaningfully of the will as the thing- 
in-itself. This is only the thing-in-itself relatively, in relation to appearance. Atwell 
cites a further letter from Schopenhauer to Frauenstddt concerning the limitation of 
this doctrine: ‘What, however, the thing-in-itself is outside that relation [to 
appearance] I have never said, because I don’t know it; but in that relation it is will 
to life.’>7 Once again, this illustrates the ‘humble method’ which limits the claims 
Schopenhauer seeks to make. Certainly, Atwell’s second notion of the thing-in- 
itself might explain many of the ambiguities which are found in Schopenhauer. 
This second notion (what Atwell believes to be Schopenhauer’s ‘mystical doctrine’) 
is what is meant by ultimate reality or ‘unconditioned being’. It is not possible to 
describe it or objectify it at all, for the human intellect cannot turn it into a ‘thing’ 
which it can speak of in a positive fashion at all. The method really does rely upon 
humility for its effectiveness. As Atwell helps illustrate: 


In a very real way, the mystical conception of the thing-in-itself amounts to an insistence 
on the possibility of there being something that the human intellect cannot reach; or, in 
other words, it amounts to an insistence on the finitude of the human intellect ... . 
[Njothing can be said philosophically about such a thing-in-itself (other than, perhaps, 
that it is the one in the many, hence something totally indeterminate), but, Schopenhauer 
holds, when and if complete denial of the will to life occurs in any human individual, 
then this individual loses all individuality, and, as it were, becomes one with the One — 
all division, separation and distinction vanishing, and only the thing-in-itself obtaining.°® 


In effect, Atwell’s interpretation is one of a number of attempts at explaining the 
apparent contradictions (or, in the very least, the tension) between Schopenhauer’s 
doctrine of the will and his doctrine of salvation.°? Although Atwell’s views lend 


© [bid., 126. 

57 Tbid., 115, Gesammelte Briefe, # 280 21/8/1853. 

38 SCW, 126. 

59 Another suggestion comes from Murdoch: ‘In Schopenhauer’s terms, the will as phenomenon is 
merely egoistic impulse; whereas the ‘moral will’ is the indescribable energy which changes the whole 
personality, enabling a denial of the will to live’ (Metaphysics as a Guide to Morals, 53). 
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support to the ‘humble path’ thesis concerning Schopenhauer’s method, Atwell 
does not fully take into account the religious aspects of Schopenhauer’s thought 
and the link between those aspects, Schopenhauer’s type of metaphysics and his 
ethical theory. In this respect, Young’s theory offers more support to my suggestion 
that ‘behind’ the will, there must be ‘something’ in accord with conceptions of the 
‘good’ and therefore something analogous to theistic interpretations of ultimate 
reality and the ground of existence. Note that Schopenhauer states also (in a letter 
to J. Frauenstadt) that we can break loose from willing (WR I, §70) and that this 
marks a transition into nothing (or Nirvana). Here, I would suggest that the doctrine 
of the denial of the will and his ethics both indicate that Schopenhauer does step 
into the realm of the transcendent, even if only to indicate that all remains (for 
human thought) in darkness therein. Hence his famous doctrine of ‘relative’ 
nothingness (WR I, §71): the denial of the will only means our appearances 
become as nothing for us. As Schopenhauer states to Frauenstadt: ‘going beyond 
these cognitions is absolutely transcendent; therefore philosophy stops here and 
mysticism begins.’®° So Schopenhauer’s metaphysics is supposedly immanent, whilst 
his mysticism leads him to speculation concerning the transcendent. Yet, not for the 
first time, the demarcation lines between the two remain unclear.®! 

The discussion has arrived back at Schopenhauer’s mystical thought which, in 
turn, as we have been arguing throughout, is important for the understanding of his 
ethics and of his relation to religious thought. We may say that a pattern is now 
emerging and where it will lead is exactly where all the different elements of 
Schopenhauer’s thought converge: his doctrine of salvation. 


$4 Contradiction or Via Negativa? 


The discussion so far can be summarized thus: one cannot deny that there are 
fluctuations in the language which Schopenhauer uses concerning the will and the 
thing-in-itself; there are times when he does appear to state something about the 
will in itself. More importantly, I believe his ethics and doctrine of salvation at the 
very least entail something about, although not explicitly expressive of, what the 
thing-in-itself might be like. But Schopenhauer himself tries to remain consistent in 
saying that we cannot know the thing-in-itself and therefore Young is correct in 
arguing that, if the will is the thing-in-itself, then Schopenhauer’s ethics and doctrine 
of salvation become untenable. I have suggested that this might lead one to postulate 
certain notions of what the thing-in-itself must be like, if Schopenhauer’s ethics and 
doctrine of salvation are thus to prove tenable. 

Although Schopenhauer believed he was consistent with regard to the 
unknowability of the thing-in-itself (or at least attempted either to be or to appear 
to be so), in fact, his writings on the subject do appear to be contradictory. I have 
suggested that Schopenhauer did, indeed, believe that he had gone ‘beyond’ Kant’s 
limits in the sense that he achieves more with his own explanatory hypothesis than 
Kant did with his. But he did not claim that we could ‘know’ the thing-in-itself in 
any manner analogous to the way we know other objects, for the thing-in-itself is 


60 Cf. Atwell, SCW, 114; Gesammelte Briefe, # 279, 6/8/1852. 
6! Thus further confirmation of the argumentation put forth in Chapter 3. 
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simply not ‘knowable’ in that manner. Hence, with regard to those Kantian limits, 
Schopenhauer states: 


[Kant] had too hastily assumed that, apart from objective knowledge, in other words, 
apart from representation, nothing is given to us except perhaps conscience. From this 
he constructed the little of metaphysics that still remained, namely moral theology, to 
which, however, he granted positively only a practical, certainly not a theoretical, validity. 
He had overlooked the fact that, although objective knowledge, or the world as 
representation, certainly affords nothing but phenomena, together with their phenomenal 
connexion and regressus, our own inner being nevertheless belongs of necessity to the 
world of things-in-themselves, since this inner being must be rooted in such a world. 
From this, however, even if the root cannot be directly brought to light, it must yet be 
possible to lay hold of some data for explaining the connexion between the world of 
phenomena and the being-in-itself of things. Here, therefore, lies the path on which I 
have gone beyond Kant and the limit he set.© 


Schopenhauer admits that he does so only on reflective grounds, rather than making 
bold assertions (as he believed certain post-Kantians did) about knowing the thing- 
in-itself. As Schopenhauer succinctly states elsewhere, he wishes his readers to 
accompany him upon a journey: 


The poet presents the imagination with images from life and human characters and 
situations, sets them all in motion and leaves it to the beholder to let these images take 
his thoughts as far as his mental powers will permit ... The philosopher, on the other 
hand, presents not life itself but the finished thoughts which he has abstracted from it 
and then demands that the reader should think precisely as, and precisely as far as, he 
himself thinks. That is why his public is so small. The poet can thus be compared with 
one who presents flowers, the philosopher with one who presents their essence.®? 


Schopenhauer’s ‘humble path’ method is further expounded in WR II, chapter 
XVII, where Schopenhauer argues that most paths of knowledge are simply not 
enough to bring one to even intimate the thing-in-itself: 


The interpretation and explanation of the phenomenon, however, in relation to its inner 
kernel can give us information about it which does not otherwise come into consciousness. 
Therefore in this sense metaphysics goes beyond the phenomenon, i.e., nature, to what is 
concealed in or behind it, yet always regarding it only as that which appears in the 
phenomenon, not independently of all phenomenon.“ 


We believe the correct interpretation involves something akin to Young’s 
understanding the doctrine of the will as an explanatory framework for natural 
phenomena. It also recalls Atwell’s idea of the will as being the thing-in-itself as it 
1S in appearance. Schopenhauer only dares to proceed any further in his speculation 
when speaking of virtue, holiness and salvation. What really affords us insight into 


62 WR II, 289 Recall that — for Schopenhauer — ‘inner being’ is important, of course, because we 
experience it more immediately than we experience ‘external’ objects 

63 Essays and Aphorisms, 118 i.e. 50, PP II, 4—5 

64 WR II, 183. 
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the nature of ultimate reality 1s not inner experience, which merely helps us 
understand that there is a thing-in-itself behind our existence, but does not reveal 
anything about it as it is, an-sich. Instead, Schopenhauer ends upon the mystical 
path, rather than the path of introspection. The latter can bring knowledge of which 
we can speak. The former, of course, does not. 

Thus, although Schopenhauer (despite what he may have believed, himself, at 
various stages of his thought’s development) did not remain consistent concerning 
the thing-in-itself, one might argue that this was partly because of the paradoxical 
nature of the speculation involved. It involves his ‘mystical’ sense of knowing 
rather than the ‘representative’ sense and, as such, it is probably misleading to 
speak of ‘knowing’ at all.6> However, the examination of the religious implications 
of Schopenhauer’s thought help clarify some of these paradoxes. Furthermore, 
Robert A. Gonzales has also helped to illustrate that the religious and mystical 
implications of Schopenhauer’s thought help one understand the limits of what one 
can even speculate about concerning the thing-in-itself.©© Gonzales is also of the 
belief that willing can only be understood as a ‘partial’ revelation of the thing-in- 
itself. Acts of willing and our inner experience can afford some insight to what 
Gonzales calls the ‘scarred and diseased’ aspects of reality. But, he goes on to state, 
even Schopenhauer’s notion of the ‘Ideas’ suggests that there is more to the thing- 
in-itself than this miserable world exhibits.’ He argues that ‘the thing-in-itself 
cannot be categorically identified with scarred and diseased willing’.®® The 
‘nothingness’ which is the culmination of the denial of the will is not absolute — 
‘something’ remains over, a ‘something that eludes the philosophers’ conceptual 
grasp’ .6? This, I believe, is all to reinforce the point that the pessimistic metaphysics 
of the will is not the primary doctrine which Schopenhauer’s philosophy must 
entail. Instead, Schopenhauer’s attitude towards morality, salvation and ‘mystery’ 
provide the key to interpreting his thought and helps to unravel some of the 
paradoxes which are seen in aspects of that thought. The nothingness is not the 
annihilation of all that is. But, once again, what remains over, in ultimate reality, is 
not an objectifiable ‘anything’. It is no-thing. 

Hence all the foregoing considerations relate to Gonzales’ assertion that 
Schopenhauer at least ‘leaves open’ questions concerning God, the sacred or the 
holy. This revisits the conclusions from Chapter six in connection with 
Schopenhauer’s belief that virtue ‘reveals’ ultimate reality. It also recalls Young’s 


65 Again, one should bear in mind his notion of the ‘better consciousness’. 

66 Gonzales, An Approach to the Sacred, passim. 

67 T believe some further comment on Schopenhauer’s theories here is necessary Schopenhauer said 
that when we experience something as beautiful, as awe-inspiring, as sublime, the reason why such 
things have a great impact upon us is because what we are experiencing is a partial insight into the 
universal world of the Platonic Ideas. We experience the universal, that is to say the Platonic Ideas, in 
the here and now, in the particular. When we apprehend the universal, we transcend our individual 
existence and gain some sort of experience of the world as it really is, beyond the phenomenal world of 
experience, where things such as time and space do not exist. Cf WR I, bk 3 and its supplements, WR 
Il. 

68 Gonzales, An Approach to the Sacred, 336 (following WR I], 183). 

69 Ibid. 
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contention that there must be some thing-in-itself beyond the will. Radoslav Tsanoff 
helps to summarize the point in hand: 


Schopenhauer’s mystery is a mystery of the good; we have heard of nothing but thorns 
and thistles in his philosophical garden, and, behold, grapes and figs are on his branches. 
Surely the trees, the roots of reality, have not been adequately perceived and described. 
Deeper and more ultimate than Schopenhauer’s pessimism is his doctrine of salvation, 
deeper and more ultimate, and far more enlightening. The metaphysical significance of 
compassion and asceticism is more profound than Schopenhauer allowed: it reveals to us 
the more ultimate nature of the will-reality. “So, then, behind the raw, unmoral will,’ we 
read in Volkelt, ‘a deeper will-kernel is hid: the morally significant will ... Now ... we 
can perceive this will-to-live, which was proclaimed as the deepest reality, that it is a 
shell, behind which lurks the Will as a morally momentous power’ .’° 


Tsanoff actually argues that the confusion found in Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
should not lead one to presuppose that the final result must be a totally contradictory 
system. Instead, Tsanoff prefers to see the whole system as a ‘drama of reality’ 
which gradually unfolds into a coherent plot, despite the confusions which attend 
the performance. The four books of WR are seen, by Tsanoff, as the four acts of 
this drama.7! Indeed, I suggest there is some sense in which Schopenhauer’s thought 
is akin to Kierkegaard’s stages on life’s way, particularly in the manner in which 
Schopenhauer moves from the aesthetic to the ethical stage and ends with what is a 
mystical (but could be understood as a spiritual or religious) stage. It is thus that the 
development of Schopenhauer’s thought, and particularly his chosen subject matter 
(appearance and reality), inevitably result in some ambivalence and paradox and 
even contradiction. Tsanoff’s notion of an unfolding drama is particularly apt in 
helping to illustrate that the final result is not absolute contradiction between the 
doctrines of the affirmation and the denial of the will. Indeed, it is my contention 
that these doctrines are opposite poles, but Schopenhauer employs paradoxical and 
mystical language in an attempt to hold them in acceptable tension.’2 Schopenhauer 


10 Tsanoff, ‘Aspects of Modern Pessimism’ , 290 (my italics). Of course, I believe that the term ‘will’ 
should not be applied to this “morally momentous power’ at ail. 

7l Thid. Recall, also, Young’s theatrical analogy. In a further interesting comparison, Janaway also 
provides a ‘stage by stage’ account of Schopenhauer’s philosophy which corresponds to each book of 
his main work, Ahhough Janaway feels Schopenhauer does not transcend his contradictions and ends 
up in confusion, his analysis of the ‘stages’ also helps to indicate how the thought unfolds through the 
very reliance upon paradox and ambivalence. ‘Schopenhauer confronts us with dynamic thought 
presented in a static vocabulary. He is at his most interesting when he 1s setting up distinct conceptions 
of self and world that challenge and conflict with one another. He loses most in stature as a philosopher 
when he continues to explain the conflicts away, or merely to pass over them in silence’ (Janaway, Self 
and World in Schopenhauer’s Philosophy, 287) 

72 Note that the later Nicholls also suggests that Schopenhauer struggled with his changing conceptions 
concerning the thing-in-itself, and employed the ‘veil metaphor’ (WR II, 182; also 197, 318) to argue 
that, in Nicholls’ words, ‘just as we both do and do not know an object that is concealed by a veil, so in 
introspective awareness we both do and do not know the thing-in-itself that is concealed behind the 
temporal form’ (‘The Influence of Eastern Thought’, 173). She further notes how Schopenhauer 
qualifies his use of will’ in describing the thing-in-itself by stating that we can only do so in a 
‘metaphorical’ sense (ibid., 174). However, Nicholls still tries to assert her developmental thesis 
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was aware of the difficulties involved in so doing, but Tsanoff suggests that 
Schopenhauer, as the dramatist in this work, is also learning about his characters as 
he goes along, much in the fashion of Tolstoy.’ I believe that, much as any 
theodicy must try and show the compatibility of metaphysical hope with the 
diametrically opposed empirical evidence, so, too, could Schopenhauer’s thought 
be seen as entailing the justification of a fundamental hope in the face of all the 
foregoing argumentation which suggests that such hope is futile. 

All such arguments support the contention that Schopenhauer’s understanding 
of the thing-in-itself can, indeed, be said to be interpreted better through his 
ethical-soteriological thought (the denial of the will) rather than through the 
doctrine of (the affirmation of) the will itself. This challenges those who believe 
that the coexistence of the will as the ‘source’ of the misery and suffering in the 
world with the mystical blissful reality is ‘quite implausible’.’4 For such a view 
misreads Schopenhauer with regard to the ‘source’ of evil in the world. 
Schopenhauer could not and would not assent to the notion of the will as thing- 
in-itself as the source of all the misery in the world for the very same reason he 
rejected traditional theistic doctrines of a creator-God.’> That, by now, familiar 


concerning Schopenhauer’s later writings on the thing-in-itself, in relation to his assimilation of 
‘Eastern thought’, despite the fact that, as she notes, three such passages relating to the ‘metaphorical’ 
use of ‘will’ come from Schopenhauer’s earlier works (she lists six passages in total, namely WR II, 
325-6 (esp.) 325; MS I, 36-7; MS 4, 35; WR I, 110-12, 410; Der handschriftliche Nachlass, I, 34—S; 
Der handschriftliche Nachlass, 4/1, 23). Again, I would suggest that Schopenhauer’s ‘struggles’, as 
well as the influence of religious and mystical ideas, come much earlier than Nicholls suggests, 
although she correctly emphasizes how he qualifies an earlier, somewhat critical, passage concerning 
Hindu and Buddhist conceptions of ultimate reality (WR I, 411-12). Nicholls presents a strong case 
that Schopenhauer read more and more literature concerning Hinduism (from 1813) and Buddhism 
(after 1818), but she presents less of a case that these are the only or even prime reasons for changes 
and fluctuations concerning his thinking on the thing-in-itself. For example, his much earlier acquaintance 
with aspects of Christian thought and even ancient philosophers can also be identified as influential 
factors in this respect. Nicholls may rightly assert that ‘Schopenhauer had an abiding interest in 
Eastern philosophy and ... he was keen to demonstrate parallels between his own doctrines and those 
of the East’ (ibid , 177), but there are few occasions when Schopenhauer passed up the opportunity to 
demonstrate parallels between his work and a whole array of other intellectual and aesthetic fields, be 
they religious, scientific, philosophical, literary, artistic or journalistic. 

73 Tsanoff, ‘Aspects of Modern Pessimism’, 290-9]. I would add that Dostoyevsky worked in a 
similar manner. What all three men shared was an elusive search for the meaning of human goodness. 
Janaway appears to overlook this ‘learning process’, although Nicholls, at least to a certain extent, 
appears to agree. By way of clarification here, I obviously support the view that Schopenhauer’s 
thought developed, but would dispute, against the interpretations of Nicholls et al., which fundamental 
ideas, influences and tensions were preoccupying Schopenhauer at each particular stage of his intellectual 
life and, indeed, the particular degree to which such factors shaped his thought 

74 Cf Nicholls, ‘Schopenhauer, Young and the Will’, 153 She concludes that there is evidence of 
Schopenhauer’s realization of the incompatibility of his doctrines and a desperate attempt to reconcile 
them. My own view is that these doctrines are held in tandem by Schopenhauer throughout his career, 
though he comes to acknowledge that they have contradictory elements and he thus privileges the 
doctrine of salvation. I detect little ‘desperation’, however, as opposed to a desire for consistency, in 
his earlier attempts at reconciling them. 

75 See Chapter 2 of this volume. 
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reason is that Schopenhauer rejected the application of the PSR with regard to 
what is ‘beyond’ the phenomenal world. The world as representation is simply 
the same world as what it is as will: there is no causal relation between them, just 
as there is no difference in their existence-timescale: the world as will did not 
come to be prior to the world as representation. If Schopenhauer’s ethics and 
doctrine of salvation mean anything, it is that the reason for all the misery in this 
world is striving, endless willing and that this is the lot of those chained to 
phenomenal existence (that is, ‘this-worldly’). The path to freedom from this is to 
deny the will, to cease striving and become one with the thing-in-itself — which 
cannot, then, be ‘willing’ as it 1s in-itself. It is quite correct to state that a will as 
thing-in-itself is incompatible with a thing-in-itself which brings salvation from 
the misery of the world; the important question is, however, did Schopenhauer 
really mean to say, ultimately, that the will is the thing-in-itself? If he did, indeed, 
believe that we could say nothing about the thing-in-itself (whether he always 
expressed this consistently or otherwise) then Schopenhauer could not have ever 
consistently said the will was thing-in-itself as it is in-itself, that is, the doctrine 
of the will, does, indeed, appear to be simply a phenomenal explanation of what 
manifests itself in the world of experience: 


What the world is as world may be understood; it is phenomenon and we can know what 
appears in this world directly from ourselves, by virtue of an analysis of self-consciousness. 
But by means of this key to the inner nature of the world, the whole phenomenon can be 
deciphered according to its continuity and connexion, and I believe I have succeeded in 
doing this. But if we leave the world ... then we have left the whole ground on which not 
only connexion according to reason or ground and consequent, but even knowledge in 
general is possible ... 76 


Yet again, it would appear that commentators overlook how fundamental the PSR is 
to Schopenhauer. We leave it to David Irvine to reiterate the importance of bearing 
in mind this crucial aspect of Schopenhauer’s method: 


Causes exist only between objects, and here we are concerned with the relationship of 
subject and object. The reality [i.e., in-itself] is not material, therefore it cannot be an 
object of knowledge. The relationship of God and the world; will and the world; 
reality and the world, call the former what one likes, is not capable of scientific 
explanation.77 


Thus it would be better to reject any notion of the will as thing-in-itself except in so 
far as the doctrine of will is only a device employed to explain the world of 
appearance.’8 The phenomenal world is, for Schopenhauer, the manifestation of the 
noumenal, but in speaking of it as will, he appears only to mean the appearance of the 


76 WR II, 642. 

™ Trvine, Defence of Pessimism, 52 

’8 Of course, some might object that there is no difference between saying ‘the noumenal as it is, in 
appearance’ and simply saying ‘appearance’ Although Nicholls moves closer to such an interpretation 
in her ‘The Influence of Eastern thought’, I would still take issue with fundamental aspects of her 
interpretation See Chapter 8, pp. 265-268. 
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noumenal in certain manifestations.’? This is because virtue, goodness and holiness 
are also aspects of the thing-in-itself, the noumenal as it is in appearance. 
Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of morals leads to the suggestion that these latter things 
are more connected with the thing-in-itself as it is in-itself (as noumenon) than will. 
This follows as it is through such things we seek to conquer the will and gain a 
‘closer’ ‘understanding’ or awareness of the thing-in-itself as it is in-itself.8° Hence 
this leads towards the ‘road to salvation’. Salter interprets this in theological terms: 


There is, then, no arbitrariness in the world; there is rather eternal righteousness (over 
and over Schopenhauer uses this phrase); we ought to be unhappy and therefore we are 
so. We blindly choose individual life and now in living we see what we choose. Guilt and 
misery are equal; and if in a special case one man sins and another suffers, yet, more 
deeply seen, the one who sins and the one who suffers are the same — the same in kind, 
the same in essence. He who injures another really, like Thyestes, bites into his own 
flesh. The eternal order does no wrong. We will — in men, animals, plants, and insensate 
things, — we, the world, are responsible for what we suffer in the world. Such, if I may 
say so, is Schopenhauer’s theodicy.®! 


But all of this is not simply to affirm the final consistency of Schopenhauer’s 
system and his understanding of the thing-in-itself. Doubts remain but it would at 
least appear that Schopenhauer, whether through intention, by accident, a change of 
mind or whatever else it might be, finally managed to move away from his earlier 
intimations of the will as thing-in-itself as it is noumenally, that 1s, in-itself. Hence 
Schopenhauer’s system ends in becoming not, as Copleston labelled it, a philosophy 
of pessimism, not even something more akin to what Tsanoff labelled it, a moral 
gospel of pessimism,®2 but something more akin to a religious system, and an 
ultimately hopeful one at that. 


§5 The Thing-in-itself and the Road to Salvation 


Despite Schopenhauer’s belief that his system did not rely upon a religious conception 
of ultimate reality, one can understand the language, the structure and even the 
implications of his understanding of salvation and the thing-in-itself better if one 
analyses his system in a similar fashion to which one analyses religious systems. 
John Hick’s own theory of ultimate reality helps illustrate the point: 


if ‘salvation’ is taking place to much the same extent, within the religious systems 
presided over by these various deities and absolutes, this suggests that they are different 


7 Thus it could be suggested that Schopenhauer understands existence as being in a ‘fallen’ state: 
time and again he refers to the doctrine of original sin as being in accord with his own philosophy. Cf 
MS IV, 370; WR I, 254; 329, 355, 405ff.; WR IT, 506-7; 585; 604; 608 

80 Cf BM, 210-11. Again, notwithstanding Schopenhauer’s critique of attempts to explain evil and 
suffering, the theory is somewhat akin to a theodicy, with its own ‘free will’ version of the defence of 
hope and ultimate reality. 

81 Salter, William Mackenzie: ‘Schopenhauer’s Contact with Theology’, in Harvard Theological 
Review, vol. 4, no. 3, July 1911), 291 For an alternative interpretation, cf. Hamytn, ‘Eternal Justice’. 

82 Tsanoff, The Moral Ideals of Our Civilisation, ch. 25. 
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manifestations to humanity of a yet more ultimate ground of all salvific transformation. 
Let us then consider the possibility that an infinite transcendent reality is being differently 
conceived, and therefore differently experienced, and therefore differently responded to 
from within our several religiocultural ways of being human.®3 


Thus far, Schopenhauer would probably be in agreement, given his understanding 
of religion as the ‘metaphysics of the people’ and given his influence upon 
Durkheim’s sociology of religion.®* But it is unlikely he would openly go as far as 
Hick who, from a basic Kantian transcendental starting point proceeds to a religious 
rather than a naturalistic or metaphysical interpretation of reality. Nonetheless, if 
one does take a religious standpoint of interpretation, Hick believes two things 
should follow: 


The first is to postulate an ultimate transcendent reality (which I am referring to as the 
Real) which, being beyond the scope of our human concepts, cannot be directly 
experienced by us as it is in itself but only as it appears in terms of our various human 
thought-forms. And the second is to identify the many thought-and-experienced deities 
and absolutes as different manifestations of the Real within different historical modes of 
human consciousness. In Kantian terms, the divine noumenon, the Real an sich, is 
experienced through different human receptivities as a range of divine phenomena in the 
formation of which different sets of religious concepts have played an essential part.®> 


So it could be suggested that the contradictions and tensions in Schopenhauer’s 
thought are concerns of a basically ‘religious’ character. Tsanoff makes a similar 
point concerning the paradox and mystery which one finds in Schopenhauer’s 
system: 


Schopenhauer could make no reasoned sense of the tragedy ... . Keenly conscious of 
supreme worth, philosophic, aesthetic, moral—mystical, he yet saw it as wholly alien in 
this vale of woe, and demanding for its full utterance the renunciation of the world. 
Hence his nihilistic gospel of salvation. The paradox and the inconsistency in 
Schopenhauer are fundamentally religious .®© 


It is this realm of the thing-in-itself which gives rise to virtue and holiness and so, 
given the admission of this by Schopenhauer,’ how could one fail to consider his 
system in relation to themes of a religious significance? For only in so doing is it 
possible to understand the tensions in Schopenhauer’s thought between the initially 
bleak metaphysical outlook and the finally hopeful ethics and soteriology. 

A further comparison may help at this point. Christopher Ives has emphasized 
how Buddhism seeks to appreciate the limits of the human mind and intellect. 
Buddhism teaches that, whilst ‘wisdom’ may grasp the nature of ultimate reality, 


83 Hick, John: The Metaphor of God Incarnate, London, SCM, 1993, 140. 

84 WR II, 166; ‘Dialogue On Religion’. On Durkheim see Mestrovic, Stjepan G.: ‘Reappraising 
Durkheim’s Elementary Forms of Religious Life in the Context of Schopenhauer’s Philosophy’ in 
Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, vol. 28, no 3 (Sept. 1989), 255-72 

85 Hick, The Metaphor of God Incarnate, 140-41. 

8© Tsanoff, ‘Aspects of Modern Pessimism’, 293-4 (my italics). 

87 WR I, 58 
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concepts, words and so on do not.88 Schopenhauer might also have given such an 
answer were he pressed on the matters discussed in this chapter. In keeping with 
the ‘humble path’, he declares: 


Now that the world is schematised in the intellect in a manner presenting quite a 
different order of things from the absolutely true one, because it shows us not their 
kernel but only their outer shell, happens accidentally and cannot be used as a reproach 
to the intellect; the less so, as the intellect finds within itself the means for rectifying that 
error. Thus it arrives at the distinction between phenomenon and the being-in-itself of 
things. At bottom this distinction existed at all times, only it was often brought to 
consciousness very imperfectly, was therefore inadequately expressed, and indeed often 
appeared in strange disguise. For example, the Christian mystics, by calling the intellect 
the light of nature, declare it to be inadequate for comprehending the true inner nature of 
things. The intellect is, so to speak, a mere superficial force, like electricity, and does not 
penetrate into the very essence of things.®? 


With this statement Schopenhauer rejects materialism — purely physical and empirical 
explanations of the world.%° It is thus that he appears to believe in some sense of a 
‘non-conceptual awareness’, yet goes on to limit his own speculations: 


Thus my teaching enables us to perceive agreement and consistency in the contrasting 
confusion of the phenomena of this world, and solves the innumerable contradictions 
which, seen from every other point of view, are presented by it. Therefore it is, to this 
extent, like an arithmetical sum that comes out, although by no means in the sense that it 
leaves no problem still to be solved, no possible question unanswered. To assert anything 
of the kind would be a presumptuous denial of the limits of human knowledge in 
general. Whatever torch we kindle and whatever space it may illuminate, our horizon 
will always‘remain encircled by the depth of night. For the ultimate solution of the riddle 
of the world would necessarily have to speak merely of things-in-themselves, no longer 
of phenomena. All our forms of knowledge, however, are intended precisely for phenomena 
alone; hence we comprehend everything through coexistence, succession, and relations 
of causality. But these forms have sense and significance merely with reference to the 
phenomenon; the things-in-themselves cannot be grasped through them.?! 


One can summarize thus: Schopenhauer believed that his philosophy, in the final 
analysis, justifies his quest for some understanding of the thing-in-itself and does 
not rule out coming to some ‘apprehension’ or ‘knowledge’ of ‘this’ in some 
experiential sense through the paths of aesthetics, ethics and asceticism. While he 
tries to claim that one cannot directly ‘know’ the thing-in-itself, as it is, in-itself, 


88 Ives, Christopher: ‘Reply to Stephen T. Davis’ in LJ. Tessier (ed.) Concepts of the Ultimate, 
London, Macmillan, 1989, 135. Cf. also Neeley, ‘A critical note on Schopenhauer’s Concept of 
Salvation’ in Schopenhauer-Jahrbuch 75, 126. But, of course, one also finds paradox and contradiction 
in Christian thought. 

89 WR II, 176 Copleston discusses the difference between ‘natural mysticism’ and ‘supernatural 
mysticism’ which gives some credence to the ‘religious’ parallels with Schopenhauer’s system, but 
only in a heavily qualified manner, Arthur Schopenhauer, 181 ff. 

9 Cf., also, WN, 3-4, 139f. 

9EWR II, 185. 
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Schopenhauer nonetheless believes that certain experiences bring one ‘closer’, in a 
manner of speaking, to what is ultimately real.% 

Hence Schopenhauer’s ‘humble path’ once more: a tentative metaphysics which 
becomes a form of mystical doctrine rather than a confidently descriptive doctrine 
is seen to be the culmination of his philosophy. Perhaps it is the case that, in 
Schopenhauer, the soteriological emphasis appears to be upon describing the way 
to the goal of ultimate reality, rather than the thing itself.?3 Schopenhauer tells his 
readers that only negative knowledge of that towards which we ‘draw near’ on the 
path of salvation is possible: 


If, however, it should be absolutely insisted on that somehow a positive knowledge is to 
be acquired of what philosophy can express only negatively as denial of the will, nothing 
would be left but to refer to that state which is experienced by all who have attained to 
complete denial of the will, and which is denoted by the names ecstasy, rapture, 
illumination, union with God, and so on. But such a state cannot really be called 
knowledge, since it no longer has the form of subject and object; moreover, it is accessible 
only to one’s own experience that cannot be further communicated. We, however, who 
consistently occupy the standpoint of philosophy, must be satisfied here with negative 
knowledge, content to have reached the final landmark of the positive.?4 


But it would seem that Schopenhauer, while remaining standing at that positive 
‘landmark’, nonetheless strains his eyes to try and describe what is beyond it! Here, 
Keith Ward’s criticisms of the same trend in Buddhist thought are applicable: 


Thus the claim to have transcended all duality cannot simply be accepted at face value. 
What is being spoken of is an experienced state still. If it is an experience human 
concepts are unable to apply to, and which is therefore beyond our linguistic categories, 
unable to be divided up in ways which our concepts may in some form mirror, then we 
are hardly entitled to claim knowledge that it is in itself wholly undifferentiated, simple 
or unoriginated. There is a peculiar paradox in asserting both that one has entered into a 
state which is beyond all description; and that one can say that one has attained the 
absolute essential truth, which one knows to be simple, unborn, pure and imperishable. 
How, if it is beyond description, can one know that one has attained true reality; or that it 
is imperishable and unborn ... ? One might make claims about ultimate reality on the 
basis of experience. But if one does that, one can never be logically certain that what one 
experiences is in fact the case. Even if one experiences something which seems quite 
unique and ineffable, one cannot be certain that it is so.?> 


2 Cf. WR II, 642; also WN, 142: ‘it is reasonable for me, as a man in earnest, to be permitted to 
speak only of things that I actually know, and to use only words to which I attach quite a definite 
meaning.’ He then goes on to justify the use of ‘will’ owing to our inner conception of our own 
willing. However, there remains the possible objection to the assertion that x is closer to y, when one 
does not really ‘know’ what y is at all. Perhaps Schopenhauer means something similar to what one 
might term ‘religious knowledge’ and, again, recall Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the ‘better 
consciousness’, 

93 Keith Ward has suggested something similar with regard to Buddhism (Jmages of Eternity, Oxford, 
One World, 1993, 64) 

°4 WRI, 412 

9° Ward, Images of Eternity, 66-7. 
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It is the certainty of any claims made about the transcendent ultimate reality which 
Ward is questioning. Schopenhauer believes that the thing-in-itself objectifies itself 
and comes into appearance in the phenomenal realm. He also states that inner 
experience, self-consciousness of our status as willing and knowing beings, brings 
us closer to some understanding of the thing-in-itself. He argues further that aesthetic, 
ethical and ascetic experience brings us into a greater relation with it. His ethics 
states that compassionate action and the transcendence of egoistic selfhood brings 
the thing-in-itself into reality. These are all positive statements about something 
which is supposedly unknowable,?© so Schopenhauer is really, both explicitly and 
by implication, saying quite a lot about the unknowable thing-in-itself. As Ward 
states, this leads to a logical difficulty, because positive claims are actually made 
concerning ultimate reality, about something said to be beyond the powers of 
comprehension; and there is an epistemological difficulty also, which is that the 
claims made involve experiences which cannot ultimately be verified. What is at 
issue is the adequacy of our concepts to capture the experiences which are unlike 
all our other experiences. Indeed, this experience of the ultimate is said to be so 
different to other experiences that it seems to move us beyond the normal experiential 
mode whereby we are conscious subjects experiencing an object altogether.9’ One 
could possibly interpret Schopenhauer’s quest in a similar fashion,?® despite his 
rejection of the term ‘God’. The same aims and disputes are operational in his 
philosophy which one finds in the major religions. Gonzales’ ‘back-door’ is not the 
only entrance for the question concerning God/the Sacred which Schopenhauer’s 
philosophy contains. Nonetheless, in the midst of such tensions, the consistency of 
the humble path becomes challenged. 


Conclusion: Mystery and Paradox 


In conclusion, one can say the following things concerning Schopenhauer’s doctrine 
of the thing-in-itself: 


1 The thing-in-itself as it is, in itself is unknowable. We can know — in some sense 
— it as will, but that is its phenomenal manifestation (that is, the thing-in-itself 
as appearance). 

2 Given that Schopenhauer believes that virtue, holiness and, particularly, 
compassion are said to bring us into a greater understanding of ultimate reality, 
the logical implication of this is that the phenomena! understanding of the 
thing-in-itself as will should be viewed as a ‘fallen’ state which we should seek 
to transcend. 

3 Thus the thing-in-itself (as noumenon, that is, as it is, in itself), must be 
something more analogous to virtue and holiness, to the unconditioned good, 


°© Note that they could even be understood as causal statements. 

97 Ward, Images of Eternity, 67-8. In this sense, Ward feels it would not be unreasonable to call such 
a quest a ‘quest for God’, providing that the definition of God is sufficiently qualified (ibid., 74). 
Buddhists, of course, might well disagree with such analysis 

°8 And, likewise, he would probably disagree with such an interpretation! 
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rather than a blind, striving irrational will. Only thus can Schopenhauer bridge 
the ‘moral gap’. 

4 One sees that Schopenhauer, despite saying that we can know nothing concerning 
the thing-in-itself, says many things about the thing-in-itself. His final recourse 
to mystical and religious language, however, does constitute an attempt to 
qualify and limit his discourse concerning the thing-in-itself (at least as far as it 
is in-itself). 

5 Parallels with both mystical and religious language help us to understand 
Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the thing-in-itself and the relative nature of the 
nothingness towards which the ascetic aspires. The ‘nothing’ is really a ‘deeper 
something’ about which we cannot really say anything in positive terms. 
Schopenhauer thus means some form of ‘non-conceptual’ awareness (via the 
ethical). 

6 The very real paradoxes and tensions in Schopenhauer’s thought may not be 
resolved. However, an acknowledgment of something analogous to a religious 
doctrine of God or ultimate reality would greatly increase the overall coherence 
of his view. 


Schopenhauer’s tensions are ultimately a result of the fact that his system is 
bound up with many of the same fundamental questions and paradoxes with which 
theology and religious doctrines are concerned. As Salter suggests: 


Schopenhauer was far more under the influence of the older theological ideas of mankind 
than he was aware of — and it would perhaps not be exaggerating to speak of him not 
only as the metaphysician par excellence, but as the moralist-metaphysician, the theologian 
par excellence. It is only that he was a theologian after his own kind, and not perhaps 
quite after the manner of the divinity schools.” 


As such, Schopenhauer finally rested with his tensions, with some logical 
contradictions, and it is likely that he felt he could do so because of the paradoxical 
and mystical nature of what he was trying to express. Just as many of the world’s 
major religions often reach a point of doctrinal ‘silence’ in relation to paradox and 
mystery (often an example of philosophical humility), so, too, does Schopenhauer. 
Some element of paradox should be left ‘unexplained’, just as many religious 
systems so do. As Schopenhauer states at the end of BM: 


In all centuries poor truth has had to blush at being paradoxical and yet it is not her fault. 
She cannot assume the throne of enforced and universal error. So with a sigh she looks to 
her tutelary god, Time, who nods to her triumph and fame, but whose wings beat so 
slowly in their long strokes that the individual perishes before victory comes. I am too 
well aware of the paradox which this metaphysical explanation of the primary ethical 
phenomenon must have for western scholars, accustomed as they are to ethical foundations 
of a very different kind; yet I cannot do violence to the truth. !° 


99 Salter, ‘Schopenhauer’s Contact with Theology’, 288 
100 BM, 213. Cf. Kierkegaard’s understanding of truth and paradox: for example, his Philosophical 
Fragments 
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Indeed, Keith Ward has shown that the fundamental ‘dual-aspect’ theism which he 
detects in many of the world’s major religions, depends itself upon paradox, and 
cannot really do otherwise if it is to serve its purpose: 


Paradox is actually quite welcome in speaking of God; for it might well be said that a 
God we could fully comprehend would hardly be God. We might expect God to be 
beyond human comprehension. And we might welcome the sense of mystery, as that 
which goes beyond our highest intellectual endeavours. Yet it cannot simply contradict 
our intellectual efforts. So it is important that we can draw attention to the different 
aspects under which one is speaking of God, when one says, both that he is changelessly 
one and that he becomes manifold through his goodness. !©! 


Again, one can see parallels with the paradoxical nature of Schopenhauer’s thing- 
in-itself here, which is also said to be changelessly one and yet manifested in 
virtuous and compassionate action. Here we may again suggest that Schopenhauer 
edges ever closer towards a religious doctrine of ultimate reality, the more developed, 
ethical and ascetic his philosophy becomes. Ward continues: 


What is needed is to ask why one speaks of God in this double way. My suggestion has 
been that it arises out of the dialectical tension between reality and manifestation, 
difference and identity, which constitutes the iconic vision. And that in turn is what 
evokes the response of self-transcendence, when it 1s mediated in a specific revelatory 
matrix. !02 


Perhaps Schopenhauer’s philosophy does not meet all the criteria to qualify as a 
specific revelatory matrix, but it does have an ‘operative similarity’ (to again 
borrow Ward’s comparative terminology) to many religious systems, as our final 
chapter will illustrate. 

The tensions and paradoxes in Schopenhauer should not have to be fully resolved 
in order for his system to be of value or significant interest. If his thought resembles 
a religious and mystical system, then paradox is an acceptable vehicle through 
which to express what he wishes to say. In the final analysis, one must consider 
whether Schopenhauer’s system achieves what coherence it has, to a significant 
degree, because of his mysticism and similarities to religious thought. Logically 
speaking, he does not achieve total coherence, for the doctrines of the denial and 
affirmation of the will are opposite poles which require that some elements of the 
metaphysics of the will are given up if the ethical and ascetic doctrines are to prove 
meaningful. As Tsanoff concludes: 


The many strains in Schopenhauer’s philosophy, despite the unity of tragic tone in which 
they fuse — world-will and gospel of redemption alike, — do not achieve logical coherence. 
The system of thought to which the genius of Schopenhauer gave its distinctive temper 
could not be expounded by another. It could only be modified, by redistribution of 
emphasis. !03 


10! Ward, Images of Eternity, 157. 
102 Thid., 157-8. 
103 Tsanoff, The Moral Ideals of Our Civilisation, 398. 
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Of course, we have been suggesting that the emphasis be shifted to one which is 
even more in line with a specific type of religious understanding of ultimate reality 
(that is, an explicitly soteriological explanatory hypothesis). If Schopenhauer did 
so, then some of his contradictions would disappear, although other contradictions 
might well take their place and many paradoxes would necessarily remain. 
Schopenhauer takes his readers upon the same journey upon which many religious 
quests for God, enlightenment and ultimate reality take their followers. Ultimately, 
he leads one toward his ethical and soteriological emphasis and there one sees the 
affinity of his thought to systems of mystical and religious thought. Schopenhauer 
thus resembles a negative theologian, a theologian, to borrow Tillich’s famous self- 
descriptive phrase, ‘on the boundary’. In the final chapter, we turn to the implications 
of such claims. 


Chapter 8 


The Religion of Schopenhauer: 
Searching for Meaning and Salvation 


My teaching makes no claim at all to be called the ‘philosophy of the present time’, ... 
But it does claim to be called the philosophy of the time to come, of that time which will 
no longer be satisfied with meaningless verbiage, hollow phrases, and playful parallelisms, 
but will demand from philosophy real substance and serious disclosures. On the contrary, 
such a time will exempt philosophy from the unjust and preposterous demand of having 
to be a paraphrase of the existing religion of the country.! 


Introductory Remarks 


So we attempt to bring together and analyse the structural and functional resemblance 
which Schopenhauer’s system bears to a religious system. In so doing, this chapter 
will consider the context and appeal of Schopenhauer’s system, something which, 
again, is significantly related to the developments concerning theology in his and 
our time. Finally, drawing all the foregoing themes together, it will seek to illustrate 
that Schopenhauer’s system, in many ways because of its affinities to a religious 
system, initially seeks to hold two key thoughts in tension: the first is the doctrine 
of the will and its attendant metaphysics, while the second follows from his ethics 
and is the denial of the will and the mystical doctrine of the thing-in-itself.¢ 
Ultimately, however, this cannot be done and Schopenhauer finally accepts this, 
settling for a doctrine of salvation which cancels out significant elements of his 
earlier metaphysics and even epistemology.> He is left with a doctrine of the thing- 
in-itself which is not the will, which is conducive to what is morally virtuous and 
yet is something of which one cannot really speak meaningfully. But the mystery 
and nothingness with which Schopenhauer ends his system can be interpreted as 
signs that hope is not futile and that salvation is to be striven for. We thus seek to 
discern whether Schopenhauer consistently follows his ‘humble path’ method or 
whether the overall coherence of his philosophical system is fundamentally 


''WN, 23. 

2 I thus dispute the earlier Nicholls analysis, ‘Schopenhauer, Young and the Will’, 152; cf. Chapter 7. 
(However, I also disagree with her later modifications of this which began to move in a direction more 
akin to Young, but then introduces aspects which appear to be challenged by the evidence, see pp. 265— 
68.). 

3 Though, following Chapter 7, he variously believes his thought was consistent, attempts to portray 
it aS so and, even in the final analysis, following modifications consciously undertaken, overestimates 
the true extent to which it 1s. 
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compromised by the paradoxes contained therein. We will ask whether Schopenhauer 
could take his place, then, amongst the negative theologians who seek to subvert 
apodictic theology for the sake of salvation; that is, whether he is indeed, in the 
final analysis, a thinker on the boundary of theology. 


§1 Parallel Quests for Meaning and Salvation 


It will help, firstly, to examine one particular theory of what constitutes the “common 
structure’ which can be found in some major religious explanatory hypotheses. In 
the case of each aspect of the common structure, it is possible to provide an 
example where Schopenhauer’s ethical—soteriological system fits into the pattern. 
However, while there are philosophical and ethical ‘quests for meaning’ which seek 
to find ‘truth’ (or at least to dethrone the whole concept that there is an attainable 
meaning or truth concerning existence)* without recourse to religious modes of 
thought, it is certainly the case that Schopenhauer’s is not amongst them.> 

Keith Ward has outlined what he describes as the ‘basic fiduciary structure of 
religion’. This, he believes, helps illustrate common themes with which some of the 
major religions are concerned and can also lead to the discernment of a common 
doctrine of ‘God’ or ultimate reality which underlies these religions. Hence an 
interpretation of religion defined as follows: 


What is sought, the sympathetic observer will say, is true human well-being, by the 
discovery of the proper or appropriate relation to that which is most truly real. One of the 
most basic claims of religion, appearing in many different traditions around the world, is 
that true human well-being can be achieved by being rightly related to how things are. It 
lies in the adoption of an appropriate set of reactive attitudes to the world at large, or to 
its ultimate but perhaps hidden or ambiguous character. Thus the believer does not just 
focus on a subjectively chosen ideal for his own life. He seeks to find this ideal embodied 
in the real world, as its most fundamental character, and to give it due reverence and 
worship.® 


Of course, such a general definition could easily conceal important differences 
between different interpretations of what such things as ‘human well-being’ 


4 Which, of course, is a paradoxical claim to constitute an overarching ‘truthful’ grand narrative in 
itself, 

> In Chapter 2, ‘Introductory Remarks’ and n.5, I discussed the problems of settling upon a definition 
of religion. Of course, some might suggest that employing general criteria to define religious explanatory 
hypotheses might be less effective as almost any explanatory hypotheses, given the necessary 
qualification, could feasibly meet such criteria. However, I believe that sufficient studies in the social 
sciences and religious studies demonstrate that it is, indeed, the case that many seemingly non- 
religious explanatory hypotheses and frameworks do fulfil comparable functions and display similar 
characteristics 

© Ward, Images of Eternity, 41-2. The terms ‘reverence and worship’ may appear diametrically 
opposed to aspects of Schopenhauer’s thought However, given the foregoing analysis of his doctrine 
of the thing-in-itself and that which fellows in this chapter in relation to his doctrine of salvation, such 
terms may not seem as far removed (aithough the latter might obviously remain problematic to a 
certain extent) from such aspects of his thinking 
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consist, but the general purpose of such an interpretive framework is to illustrate 
basic structural similarities between salvific thought systems, rather than point 
out what are, in many cases, obvious differences. Comparisons will illustrate that 
Schopenhauer’s system could well fit the criteria of such an interpretation of 
religion as that outlined above. Ward speaks of religion seeking to understand 
what the human being’s relation should be to what is most truly real, how one 
should react to the world and what overarching ideal is the embodiment of the 
most fundamentally real character of that which underlies the existence of the 
world. 

The context of a common interpretive framework aids the analysis of the problems 
which arise as a result of a basic misunderstanding of Schopenhauer’s doctrine of 
the will. Often this is understood to be functioning in too literal a sense, whereas 
Schopenhauer himself acknowledged that it should and could not do so, because 
what is beyond the phenomenal is thus beyond literal description.’ What is significant 
here, which builds upon the analysis of the problem in the preceding chapter, is that 
Keith Ward notes such misunderstanding is common in relation to religious 
frameworks of interpretation. A religious system in this sense, argues Ward, could 
be described as a ‘revelatory matrix’, that is, ‘a paradigm metaphor which 
encapsulates a particular vision of the world’ .’ Schopenhauer’s system could certainly 
be described as attempting to provide such a vision (he even speaks, in his notebooks, 
of it being akin to a revelation).? But what is important here is that Ward suggests 
that one should not regard the matrix as overtly literal.!° Rather, one must see each 
matrix as an ‘“as-if’ model for regarding and reacting to the world’.!! As such the 
matrix, continues Ward, can fulfil a threefold regulative function. It can aid human 
understanding, concerning metaphysical and cosmological questions. Secondly, the 
matrix can regulate human feeling, acting as a metaphorical framework for our 
reactions to what happens in our lives. Finally, the matrix regulates the will, 
showing that humans can hope that the goal of union with and attainment of 
knowledge concerning ultimate reality are somehow related to their own conduct 
and efforts.!2 This matrix has, primarily, a practical aim, namely, human well-being 
and liberation from ‘the limitations placed upon us by existence’. It seeks to move 
us from what is unreal to that which is real.!3 In doing so, the matrix naturally 
involves a realistic assessment of the human condition. As a second stage in its 
process, it tries to account for the nature of that human condition. Next, it offers the 
prospect of freedom from the limitations and miseries of that condition, coupled 
with the speculation as to how this might be achieved. The final part is the account 


7 See the discussion of this in Chapter 7. 

8 Ward, Images of Eternity, 42. 

? MS IV, 366. 

'0 Thus I suggest that too literal a reading of Schopenhauer’s doctrine of the will leads to the 
tensions in his system appearing more damaging than they actually are. 

'l Ward, Images of Eternity, 42. Note that Vaihinger sought to develop Schopenhauer’s thought into 
a system based upon a similar notion in his The Philosophy of As-If, ET, London, Harcourt, Brace, 
1924. This is also a further example of Schopenhauer’s influence upon Wittgenstein. 

12 Ward, Images of Eternity, 42-3. 

13 Ibid., 43. 
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of ultimate reality and an analysis of the revelatory structure which serves these 
functions. !4 

This analysis of the common characteristics which many religious interpretive 
frameworks share can plausibly be applied to Schopenhauer’s thought in general, 
and its ethical—soteriological aspects in particular. If this structural analysis serves 
as a litmus test to define whether or not a particular framework displays the 
characteristics of a religion, then the answer, with regard to Schopenhauer’s system, 
would be in the affirmative: Ward’s general ‘conceptual structure’ for the 
interpretation of religion does, indeed, apply to Schopenhauer: 


This is a conceptual structure which presents a view of human existence as conditioned 
in specific respects. It then propounds a liberation from these restricting conditions. It 
shows the way to achieve that goal. And it propounds a general doctrine of the nature of 
ultimate reality, so far as this is necessary to explain how the limitations arose and how 
they can be overcome. This structure is determined in a particular way by the authoritative 
teaching which is enshrined in Scripture and preserved in a religious community. !> 


Only the aspects concerning scripture and community would not directly apply to 
Schopenhauer but, as will be illustrated, he nonetheless had his own followers and 
his works became authoritative for many people searching for meaning. It could be 
suggested that Schopenhauer differs from the philosophical trends in ethics of his 
time because, so to speak, he was laying down his own ‘system’ as one whose 
outlook was more akin to those ‘within’ the religious camp. However, I do not 
mean that Schopenhauer was, either consciously or unconsciously, setting down a 
system of beliefs and practices which, to all intents and purposes, was a religion in 
all but name. 


§2 From Agnosis to Humility to Hope: an Explanatory Hypothesis of its Time 


A. Dishonest atheism? We have challenged both Schopenhauer’s purported 
pessimism and his atheism. We now take this argument further, and consider its 
overall relation to Schopenhauer’s ‘type’ of explanatory hypothesis. On 26 September 
1860, Schopenhauer was buried and the Evangelical service read at his grave. He 
had been ill and close to death for some time. It can be assumed likely that 
Schopenhauer would have made alternative plans (he had made his will) had he not 
wished for a Christian burial. His closest relatives were dead, so it could not have 
been for their sake, either, that this conventional Christian funeral was held. The 
oration delivered by his friend and executor, Dr Wilhelm von Gwinner, not only 
bears this out, but also suggests that some religious sense could, indeed, be said to 
have remained with Schopenhauer: 


None who stands here is bound to him by the sweet ties of blood; alone as he lived, he 
died. And yet in the presence of this dead man something tells us that he found 
compensation for his loneliness. The ardent yearning after the knowledge of the eternal, 


14 Ibid. 
15 Thid., 165. 
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which comes to most men only in sight of death, rarely and evanescent as a dream, was 
to him the constant companion of a long life. A sincere lover of Truth, he shunned 
appearances from his very youth, regardless that this might isolate him from all social 
relations ... .!6 


It suggests that the ambivalent attitude towards religion, which best describes 
Schopenhauer’s approach to the subject, stayed with him until the very end. He did 
not return to the ‘fold’ of what faith, in an institutional sense, he had left behind 
him as a young man, but the ‘faith’ and religious character which his thought 
exhibits throughout is something which was constantly with him.!’ Thus, in 
symmetry with the arguments outlined in Chapter 1, we may suggest that his so- 
called ‘pessimism’ really is the natural correlate of his hope for the world and not 
what Janaway calls the result of ‘Platonism turned sour’.!® Indeed, like Nietzsche, 
Kierkegaard even accuses Schopenhauer of inconsistency on this matter, asserting 
that Schopenhauer’s pessimism might even be a form of optimism in itself.!? 


B. A surrogate religion? There is certainly evidence which indicates that 
Schopenhauer saw certain parallels between his thought and religious systems, and 
even that certain followers of his regarded his system as a surrogate ‘faith’. Wilhelm 
von Gwinner notes in his Life of Schopenhauer how the philosopher, near death, 
took delight in the fact that ‘his apparently irreligious teachings ‘worked as a 
religion’, filled up the place left empty by the loss of faith and became the source 
of innermost reassurance and satisfaction’.2° One sees no clearer evidence of 
Schopenhauer’s thought being adopted as a surrogate religion than in the life of the 
early Nietzsche, who admits that atheism led him to Schopenhauer,?! and even 
admitted the ‘religious manner’ of his admiration for the philosopher.** Yet Nietzsche 
famously went on to rebel against the religious tendencies in Schopenhauer, for he 
believed that Schopenhauer failed to free himself from Christian morality,2? and it 
was Schopenhauer’s ethics which, above all, Nietzsche rejected. Nietzsche offered 


16 Quoted in Zimmern, Schopenhauer, 136-7 

'7 There are parallels with Heidegger, here, even down to the episode concerning Schopenhauer’s 
burial service On Heidegger’s relation to religion and theology, cf. Macquarrie, John: Heidegger and 
Christianity; London, SCM, 1994 and also Pattison, George: The Later Heidegger, London, Routledge, 
2000 passim. 

18 Janaway, Self and World, 274. 

19 Kierkegaard, Sgren: Journals and Papers, vol. 4, 3883 (XII A 537, n.d., 1854). 

20 von Gwinner, Wilhelm, Schopenhauers Leben, Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1910, 393. (Quoted in Kiing, 
Hans: Does God Exist?, London, SCM, 1996, 363). 

*! Nietzsche, Ecce Homo, ‘The Untimely Essays’, ET R. Hollingdale, Harmondsworth, Penguin, 
1992, no.2. 

22 Letter to Wagner, 22 May 1869, Sdmtliche Briefe. Kritische Studienausgabe, Berlin/Munich. 
Walter de Gruyter & Co./DTV, 1986, iii. 8. 

23 Nietzsche, The Gay Science, ET J. Nauckhoff, ed. B. Williams, Cambridge, CUP, 2001, bk. V, no 
357, cf., also, where Nietzsche criticizes both Schopenhauer and the Buddha for being ‘under the spell 
and delusion of morality’ and thus world-denying, as opposed to Nietzsche’s world-affirming philosophy, 
Beyond Good and Evil, ET R Hollingdale, Harmondsworth, Penguin, 1990, no.56; cf. also The Will to 
Power, ET W. Kaufmann and R. Hollingdale, New York, Vintage, 1968, 1005. 
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an alternative which Kiing has viewed as a counter-religion*‘ rather than a surrogate 
religion. Indeed, Nietzsche scorns the very notion of surrogate religions and what 
(later) has come to be known as revisionary realism: ‘Those who have abandoned 
God cling that much more firmly to the faith in morality.’*> This offers an important 
insight into the ‘religion’ of Schopenhauer. 

But why might Schopenhauer’s explanatory hypothesis have come to be regarded 
as some form of ‘surrogate religion’ by so many in his day (and, indeed, since)? I 
suggest, of course, that it is because he offers a soteriological explanatory hypothesis 
which speaks to the angst-ridden inhabitants of the borderlands between the modern 
and postmodern eras.*° Hans Kiing supports such a view in his statement that 
‘Schopenhauer’s theory of redemption and ethics ... is a further great example of a 
modern atheistic “religiosity” which was also able to an increasing extent to attract 
a veritable congregation of supporters.’2? The second half of the nineteenth century 
saw the ascendancy of the scientific worldview in tandem with the decline of belief 
in God. However, many people who rejected religion were not totally satisfied by 
the scientific worldview either. Schopenhauer’s rejection of any notion that science 
could confidently explain everything’ — he called such a belief ‘absolute physics’ — 
ties in with his opposition to the pretensions of the ‘enlightenment project’. This 
was a confusing time for the people who were being told that humanity was finally 
‘coming of age’. As Bryan Magee states: 


Precisely because such people did not believe in God, and did not accept religious 
explanations, they found the Universe a mysterious place whose very existence was 
insolubly puzzling. Metaphysical intimations came to them not just through their 
experience of the world in general but through intimate personal relationships, through 
their reflections on death, their moral convictions, their communings with Nature, their 
love of the arts. They had no wish to deny any of the claims of science: al] they wanted 
to do was to deny one of the claims being made for science, namely that it could provide 
answers to all legitimate questions.?? 


To these people, once he began to be more widely read, Schopenhauer seemed to 
become something of a sage in a manner analogous to a religious guru. On a 
Similar, yet lighter, note, Wallace observes that, to his earliest followers, 
‘Schopenhauer, who had the feeling of his vocation of religious teacher, gave the 
title of apostles and evangelists.’3° People became attracted to Schopenhauer’s 
thought at that time because he admitted that metaphysical inquiry was necessary, 
respected reason but recognized its limits and stressed the immense importance of 
the unconscious long before Freud (who, Magee suggests, borrowed much from 
Schopenhauer). In the aftermath of the ‘year of revolutions’, 1848, which promised 


*4 Kiing, Does God Exist?, 369ff. 

25 Nietzsche, The Will to Power, no 18: ‘Expeditions of an Untimely Man’, no. 5, in Twilight of the 
Idols, (published with The Antichrist), ET R. Hollingdale, Harmondsworth, Penguin, 1990. 

26 Much of which preoccupies the borderlands between theology, philosophy and ethics. 

*7 Kiing, Does God Exist?, 363 

8 For example, WN, preface, esp. 4—5 

29 Magee, Philosophy of Schopenhauer, 2nd edn, 428 (henceforth PoS). 

30 Wallace, William. Life of Arthur Schopenhauer, London, Walter Scott, 1890, 195. 
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much but delivered little, Magee contends that the philosophy of Schopenhauer 
struck a chord with the prevailing mood of the time, particularly with those such as 
Wagner who epitomized this prevailing mood which can be described as ‘a non- 
optimistic realism, on seeing things as they really are, on not being led astray by 
wishful thinking’ .3! With the increasing circulation of his essays towards the end of 
his life, Schopenhauer’s following and influence continued to grow. One book 
published, Aphorisms on the Wisdom of Life,>* was so popular that Safranski states 
that it ‘rapidly became the Bible of the educated bourgeoisie’ .*4 

So Schopenhauer had his followers and disciples and they had their bible. In 
assessing Schopenhauer’s significance today, one can see many parallels between 
the situation in which his thought first became influential and the so-called 
‘postmodern’ situation.*4 It is also important (given my earlier partial defence of 
Kant’s ethics against Schopenhauer’s criticisms, along with my contention that 
Schopenhauer is as guilty as Kant in requiring theological ideas in order to provide 
coherence for his own ethics) to recall MacKinnon’s belief that Kantian ethics 
helped provide meaning for those who were given to agnostic tendencies in the 
Victorian era. The parallels with Schopenhauer are evident here: 


Thus Kant speaks most pointedly to those whose sense of the absoluteness of morality 
has survived the onslaught of metaphysical agnosticism: he does so by showing that if 
agnosticism is properly understood, it will be seen as providing, in effect, the setting 
within which the authority of the moral is realised as absolute.*° 


Given that MacKinnon believed George Eliot helped typify the sort of agnostic- 
minded person in question, it is worth noting that one of the ten issues of the 
Westminster Review which was edited by George Eliot was the issue in which 
Oxenford’s famous article, ‘Iconoclasm in German Philosophy’, appeared. This 
article helped introduce Schopenhauer to an English audience (and, in turn, via a 
translation, helped increase his reputation in Germany and Denmark).*® 

Thus an interpretation emerges which combines three factors. Firstly, the significance 
of such parallels with the postmodern situation; secondly, Schopenhauer’s ‘agnostic’ 
affinity with MacKinnon’s Kant; and, finally, Magee’s assessment of those who 
found in Schopenhauer’s thought the ideas best suited to the mood of their own era. 
Hence this sense of Schopenhauer’s philosophy as a surrogate religion is aptly 
captured by Wallace’s assessment of his influence in 1890: 


the dogma of Schopenhauer commended itself as “the religion of the religionless’ — a 
new rock for the faith in the supernatural which had lost all hold on its ancient supports 


31 Magee, PoS, 424. 

32 Taken from PP I. 

33 Safranski, Riidiger: Schopenhauer and the Wild Years of Philosophy, ET, E. Osers, Cambridge, 
MA, Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 1989, 334, also in Magee, PoS, 426. 

34 Cf Max Horkheimer, Schopenhauer Today in Fox (ed.) Schopenhauer — his Philosophical 
Achievement, 20-33. 
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of tradition, and been driven by scientific criticism of its belief in miracle and legend, yet 
still craved for something more sustaining than matter and force, and other misty 
abstractions. For those who can read between the lines, or decipher the palimpsest on 
which Schopenhauer’s doctrines are inscribed, much of the old faith lives disguised in 
the new; they know that God is not as man, and His thoughts far unlike human; when 
they hear the attributes and faculties of the Will they remember that names are but 
‘sound and smoke, encoding the blaze of heavenly light’, and in the message of pessimism 
and asceticism they can hear the eternal voice of wisdom, from India to Egypt, from 
Palestine to Greece, proclaiming vanity of vanities behind and the kingdom of heaven 
within.” 


Perhaps this indicates an analogous situation to the new materialism?® exhibited 
today combined with the spiritual yearnings evident in society, and the ‘immortal 
longings’ that Kerr detects throughout much of modern, postmodern (indeed 
seemingly atheistic) philosophy.3? Schopenhauer displayed those traits of doubt 
which agnosticism thrives upon, and yet also did so with a genuine as well as a 
metaphysical and methodological humility which bears fruit in his ethics, ultimately 
transforming it into a doctrine of salvation. A further biographical incident helps 
illustrate the path which Schopenhauer’s thought would tread: 


Few things, [Schopenhauer] said, had made so fast an imprint on his mind as two 
monuments in the Certosa at Ferrara. M.L. implora pace: L.P. implora eterna quiete. 
‘These two and three words,’ he says in his letters, “comprise and compress all that can 
be said on the subject. They contain doubt, hope and humility; nothing can be more 
pathetic than the implora; and the modesty of the request, — they have had enough of life; 
they want nothing but rest; they implore it and eterna quiete ... | hope whoever may 
survive me, and shall see me put into the foreigners’ burying-ground at the Lido, within 
the fortress by the Adriatic, will see these two words and no more put over me.*” 


Doubt, hope and humility, these words, respectively, describe Schopenhauer’s 
worldview and agnosticism, his doctrine of salvation and his method in ethics 
(linked as it is to his mystical understanding of the thing-in-itself). 

Schopenhauer is erroneously placed within the camp of thinkers who helped 
bring about the demise of modernity’s self-assurances in a nihilistic fashion. But 
this may be due partly to a mistaken presumption of his affinity with Nietzsche, 
whose critique of modernity has helped to dethrone many grand narratives. But (as 
discussed in Chapter 1) Schopenhauer’s position, vis-a-vis his era, differs from 
Nietzsche’s emphasis in that he primarily speaks out against the rational, 
philosophical, theological and scientific (what he collectively understood as 
ultimately shallow) optimism of the nineteenth century. Today, what Schopenhauer 
criticizes might be termed the ‘hangover’ from the ‘enlightenment project’. Indeed, 
as illustrated throughout this volume, it was not religious belief, as such, which 
Schopenhauer criticized in the main, but rather the dishonesty exemplified by the 
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invention of modern replacements and substitutes for God, such as the Absolute, 
reason and overtly confident scientific beliefs (that is, the new ‘grand narratives’, as 
Lyotard might have expressed it). For example, in The Fourfold Root, Schopenhauer 
amusingly constructs an imagined conversation between his contemporary 
philosophers and ‘their old friend’, the cosmological proof for the existence of 
God: 


‘Friend,’ they said, “you are in a bad way, really bad, since your fatal encounter with that 
stubborn old man of K6nigsberg; indeed you are as badly off as your brothers, the 
ontological and physico-theological proofs. But be of good cheer, we will not abandon 
you (we are paid for this, you know). However, you must change your name and clothes, 
— there is no option; for if we call you by your proper name, everyone will take to his 
heels. But incognito we take you by the arm and again introduce you to people, only, as 
we have said, it must be incognito. Then everything will be all right! First of all your 
theme will now have the name of ‘the Absolute’; this has a foreign, decent, and aristocratic 
ring; and we know best what can be done with Germans by assuming an air of superiority. 
Everyone, of course, understands what is meant and thus thinks he is a sage.*! 


Yet Schopenhauer did not counsel despair, nihilism or relativism. Nor, as even 
some more informed Schopenhauerian scholars have believed, did he simply counsel 
resignation. If Schopenhauer had enjoyed as much influence as Nietzsche has had 
upon philosophy and theology this century, perhaps more ethical thinking today 
might be less fragmented and more in tune with the fundamental aims of the major 
world religions. With regard to morality — its worth, significance and even its very 
existence — Nietzsche and Schopenhauer are diametrically opposed. Nonetheless, 
Schopenhauer could still reasonably be counted as being amongst the forerunners 
of what is loosely defined as the ‘postmodern’ critique of the present historical 
epoch. To be more precise, he could be placed in that bracket of thinkers who are 
‘revisionary’ and ‘descriptive’ in both their method and intentions. Again, this is 
partly because of his ethical theory and the similarities he shares in method with 
the teachings of the major religions. As David Cartwright has suggested: 


Metaphysics must explain our suffering and death in a way that removes their sting. It 
must answer our questions truthfully and offer comfort — as if there could be no tensions 
between these two demands. To understand this is to put Schopenhauer’s philosophy in 
its proper context.42 


We may suggest, by way of summation, that Schopenhauer’s descriptive side 
portrays the world in such miserable terms as to counsel world renunciation, but 
this is, in fact, also a part of his revisionary element which is a consequence of the 
fact that the will is not identical to the thing-in-itself as it is — in itself. His ethical— 
soteriological system seeks to change the way people view and act in the world and 
the structure of his approach to this task is similar to that found employed in the 
thought of the major religions: it proceeds from self to world to ultimate reality. 


4) FR, 59. 
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$3 In Search of a Theology? Schopenhauer’s Doctrine of the Denial of the Will 


Bearing in mind Schopenhauer’s assertion that it is immaterial if the way to a 
virtuous life (and so to salvation) ‘[p]roceeds from a theistic or from an atheistic 
religion’,*3 we have suggested it is not strictly correct to place Schopenhauer upon 
the atheistic side of such an equation. The character of his ethics indicates that he 
should rather be placed somewhere in-between, something along the lines of a 
‘critical correlation’ of the secular and the religious quests for meaning.“ If Karl 
Rahner could be described as a theologian in search of a philosophy,*> then 
Schopenhauer’s work throughout his life, with his observations, speculations and 
comparative studies, suggests his character was more akin to a man who might 
better be described as a ‘philosopher in search of a theology’. Perhaps he was even 
seeking to recapture, in some manner, the religious sense he turned from as a young 
man when, like Buddha (a parallel Schopenhauer drew himself) he witnessed great 
suffering in the world and experienced the effects of events such as his father’s 
(presumed) suicide.*© The persistence of his notion of the ‘better consciousness’ 
would appear to confirm such a quest. Indeed, W.M. Salter offers a pertinent 
observation on the relationship between Schopenhauer and theology (hence religion): 


In venturing to speak of Schopenhauer’s contact with theology, I have in mind the 
broader use of the term, as standing for some kind of reasoned treatment of the first 
principles of things. What I mean is that Schopenhauer concerns himself more or less 
with the same fundamental questions that theology is occupied with, and that he has 
views which may be compared with current (or at least historical) theological teachings. 
One might even say that theology is one special form of philosophy rather than something 
to be contrasted with it, — though of course theology (or certain types of it) may accept 
preliminary data that philosophy (or certain types of it) would disregard. A philosophy 
that does not cope with the intimate and deep-lying difficulties that theology attempts to 
solve is hardly philosophy at all. A philosophy may be even anti-theological, as was 
Nietzsche’s, and none the less — or rather all the more — be comparable to theology.*’ 


In the light of such considerations, one may suggest that not even Schopenhauer, 
himself, was ever fully satisfied with the doctrine or ‘theology’ of the will. Consider 
his deliberations over what to call it, his reticence to describe its nature, his fluctuations 
in how he speaks of it and, ultimately his rejection of it via his ethics and soteriology. 
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We have argued that his most important doctrine is actually the denial and not the 
affirmation of the will.48 This all points towards a man who could go so far as to 
accept the doctrine of the (affirmation) of the will as a descriptive metaphysics of 
why the world is as it is, but who knows something ‘better’ must be behind this, or 
true virtue would not exist.4? This is the whole meaning implied by his ethics and 
soteriology. He ultimately rejects the will for the mystical path of virtue.°° There, he 
is happy to be a fellow traveller of the major world religions, as section 68 of WR I 
demonstrates. In BM, sections 21—2, Schopenhauer speaks of his method as helping 
to discern the mysterious character of ethics. Yet he continues to view philosophy, 
itself, as primarily a descriptive, phenomenal and ‘this-worldly’ discipline: ‘For this 
reason [philosophy] must remain cosmology and cannot become theology. Its theme 
must restrict itself to the world; to express from every aspect what this world is, what 
it may be in its innermost nature, is all that it can honestly achieve.’>! But Schopenhauer 
attempts to go further than these limits of philosophy allow. His ethics, mysticism 
and even his metaphysics patently do so. His definition of philosophy is usually as 
descriptive in character, as illustrated,°* but he needs something more to be revisionary 
and his ethics and doctrine of salvation, his ‘humble path’, provides this. In going 
beyond these ‘limits’ of philosophy, does his system then become more analogous to 
a theology than to (his definition of) philosophy? The mystical way is adopted 
because the negative way is seen as the only method of proceeding further than 
philosophy will allow him to proceed. He looks to the method of mysticism, and to 
such works as the Upanishads, Plotinus’ Enneads, Eriugena, B6ehme, the Sufis and, 
of course, to Eckhart.>3 Yet, in this, Schopenhauer is not proceeding ‘beyond’ religion 
and theology, for he acknowledges that the mystical aspects of religion and theology 
constitute not a something ‘beyond’ their remit, but rather their ‘highest part’. Thus 
Wallace remarks: ‘For, as he wrote (1844) “With the world alone has philosophy to 
do, and it leaves the gods at rest: expecting however in return that it will be left at rest 
by them.” Yet perhaps the change of creed was not so deep in reality as it sounds in 
formula.>4 Hence Schopenhauer goes only as far, descriptively, as the limits of 
experience, language and human knowledge will allow. He believes the fact that his 
own thought is in accord with the approach found in these mystical writers named 
above — for he thinks that such an approach is simply the same as his own doctrine of 
the denial of the will-to-live — was the reason why ‘Protestant universities’ viewed his 
philosophy as a stumbling block and accordingly suppressed it.°° So Schopenhauer 
believes the denial of the will to be the pinnacle of his thought because it is the key to 
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salvation and a doctrine he believed to be the highest teaching in the major religions 
of the world, which also seek to interpret human existence and suggest a way of 
freedom from suffering: 


Therefore that great fundamental truth contained in Christianity as well as in Brahmanism 
and Buddhism, the need for salvation from an existence given up to suffering and death, 
and its attainability through the denial of the will, hence by a decided opposition to 
nature, is beyond all comparison the most important truth there can be.°® 


Such a truth is couched, for explanatory purposes, in the mythical language of 
religion, Schopenhauer argues, and is passed on throughout a variety of such 
vehicles through the centuries. Philosophy has the onerous task of trying to express 
such a truth in a more direct fashion. But does Schopenhauer’s system really 
express this fundamental ‘truth’ in any ‘less-veiled’ form than it is found in such 
religions? 


A. Doctrinal parallels with the denial of the will-to-live Schopenhauer declares 
that we cannot arrive at the state where we deny the will by ‘intention or design’ for 
it is the state whereupon we enter into freedom and thus the denial of the will arises 
‘from the innermost relation of knowing and willing in man’.5’ Hence this has the 
effect that the denial of the will appears to come from ‘without’ the person and, in 
this sense, Schopenhauer feels that this stilling of the will is bound up with the 
freedom of the human will, and so likens it to the Christian doctrine of grace 
because a change in the ‘inner being’ of the individual comes about, with the 
individual no longer willing what he or she willed so fervently before: 


For this reason, the Church calls the consequence of the effect of grace new birth or 
regeneration. For what she calls the natural man, to whom she denies all capacity for 
good, is that very will-to-live that must be denied if salvation is to be attained from an 
existence like ours. Behind our existence lies something else that becomes accessible to 
us only by our shaking off the world.°8 


Following this, the doctrine of salvation through Christ is interpreted by 
Schopenhauer as being analogous to the doctrines of the affirmation and denial of 
the will. In Adam’s fall, one sees the finite, animal and sinful side of human nature 
(‘the Idea of man in its unity’).°? From this follows suffering and, ultimately, death. 
It is a limited form of existence. But, in Jesus Christ, one sees an exemplary teacher 
whose death is seen to represent humanity’s eternal and supernatural side.© Christ 
expresses and brings about humanity’s freedom and salvation: 


the Christian teaching symbolises grace, the denial of the will, salvation, in the God 
become man. ... The doctrine of original sin (affirmation of the will) and of salvation 
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(denial of the will) is really the great truth which constitutes the kernel of Christianity, 
while the rest is in the main only clothing and covering, or something accessory. 
Accordingly, we should interpret Jesus Christ always in the universal, as the symbol or 
personification of the denial of the will-to-live, but not in the individual, whether according 
to his mythical history in the Gospels, or according to the probably true history lying at 
the root thereof. For neither the one nor the other will easily satisfy us entirely. It is 
merely the vehicle of that first interpretation for the people, who always demanded 
something founded on fact. That Christianity has recently forgotten its true significance, 
and has degenerated into shallow optimism, does not concern us here.®! 


Note that Schopenhauer here follows in the German theological tradition of his 
time by seeking to discern ‘the’ essence of Christianity. He therefore attempts to 
provide a ‘demythologized’ account of Christianity,©2 as he does for other faiths, 
for he believes that his own philosophy captures the ‘truth’ concerning humanity 
and the possibility of salvation without recourse to mythical elements. We will 
seek to challenge such an assertion in the remainder of this chapter and in the 
conclusion which follows it. Nonetheless, this illustrates the transcendental— 
anthropological elements of Schopenhauer’s understanding of salvation. In WR II, 
he states that all humans are both Adam and Christ, by dint of their potentiality. 
Gonzales suggests that Schopenhauer’s degrees of the denial of the will and his 
emphasis upon compassion, justice and loving-kindness present Schopenhauer with 
a problem which even tempted him to use the concept of God (albeit stripped of all 
positive attributes) to describe the result of the denial of the will. Despite 
Schopenhauer’s insistence that it is not absolute nothingness which results from 
denial of the will (personified by Christ), it is something which ‘eludes linguistic 
grasp’. 

I am, of course, arguing that much of the language which Schopenhauer finally 
settled upon to describe all this was borrowed from and shaped by religious thought. 
Wessel Stoker’s study examining the various religious and non-religious quests for 
meaning is primarily concerned with the answer to the question which entitles that 
work: Is the Quest for Meaning the Quest for God?®© Hence he seeks to move 
beyond both the religious and secular claims to hold exclusively the key to the 
quest for meaning and to discern if there might be some way in which religious and 
non-religious quests might not coexist together. His study considers many questions 
which are pertinent to this present study of Schopenhauer. It is all the more a pity, 
then, that Stoker presents such a one-dimensional presentation of Schopenhauer as 


61 WR I, 405; cf., also, WR II, 604-5. Schopenhauer also sides with the Docetists (WR I, 405) 
concerning the illusory nature of Christ’s human body. 

62 Cf., also, Gonzales, ‘Schopenhauer’s Demythologisation of Christian Asceticism’, in Auslegung, 
9 (1982), 5-49. Such ‘demythologization’ again shows certain parallels with Kant, most notably his 
Religion, although Schopenhauer was critical of aspects of that work and its aims. 

63 Cf. WR LI, 628 f 

64 WR II, 628. Cf., also, WR II, 553, where Schopenhauer interprets the story of the adulterous 
woman (John 7:53-8:11) to mean that Jesus is assuming the same guilt present in each member of the 
crowd 

63 Gonzales, An Approach to the Sacred, 334 
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advocating an abandonment of the quest for meaning in favour of pessimism as a 
Weltanschauung, owing to his negative description of the world and the suffering 
contained therein.®’ Instead, I believe that Schopenhauer’s thought does help illustrate 
what Stoker means by his contention that there can be common ground between the 
quest for meaning and the quest for God, for their subject matter is, in the end, 
usually very similar, if not identical: 


the universally human situation with its quests for meaning can serve as [a] non- 
religious context, as a point of contact for speaking about God. These quests are not 
direct quests for God. After all, they can be answered within this world. But they can 
also be interpreted as quests for God.®® 


Yet I further disagree with Stoker’s actual interpretation of Schopenhauer, because 
he brackets him amongst the ‘secular’ quests (even as a quest related to the 
nihilistic solutions to the dilemma). I would rather state that Schopenhauer is an 
example of a quest in which the secular, metaphysical and religious quests 
converge. When Stoker asks how one can still bring God into the argument when 
the term and concept has lost meaning for many people today, one is reminded of 
Kant’s solution — through morality. Ultimately, Schopenhauer’s ethics also takes 
one on a moral quest for ‘understanding’ ultimate reality, albeit because of virtue, 
mysticism and humility rather than a focus upon duty. In connection with his 
notion of the thing-in-itself known as it is in-itself (that is, noumenally, 
unconditioned) one sees another moral argument for the existence of that which 
Christians term ‘God’. It is because of the implications of Schopenhauer’s ethics, 
his transcendental idealism and his position concerning the compatibility of 
freedom and determinism, that one can bracket him amongst the ‘quests for 
God’ in a secular age. This is because all of these factors could be said to fit in 
with Rahner’s qualification of the word ‘God’: 


If man really is a subject, that is, a transcendent, responsible and free being who as 
subject is both entrusted into his own hands and always in the hands of what is beyond 
his own control, then basically this has already said that man is a being oriented towards 
God. His orientation towards the absolute mystery always continues to be offered to him 
by this mystery as the ground and content of his being. To understand man in this way, of 
course, does not mean that when we use the term ‘God’ in such a statement, we know 
what this term means from any other source except through this orientation to mystery. 
At this point theology and anthropology necessarily become one. A person knows 
explicitly what is meant by ‘God’ only insofar as he allows his transcendence beyond 
everything objectively identifiable to enter into his consciousness, accepts it, and objectifies 
in reflection what is already present in his transcendentality.”° 


Of course, as Schopenhauer himself states, there are religions which held to a way 
of transcendence akin to that suggested by Schopenhauer’s transcendental 


67 Stoker, Is the Quest for Meaning the Quest for God?, Amsterdam, Rodopi, 1996, ch. IV 
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anthropological Christology long before Christianity.’! Recalling the earlier 
comparison of Nietzsche’s agenda and influence with that of Schopenhauer, perhaps 
it could be said that such a transcendental anthropological process has been reversed 
in recent centuries and those metaphysical aspects of anthropology which for 
Schopenhauer, as for Christianity, just as in other religions, turn the focus from the 
individual, selfish and material concerns to more virtuous ones, have been sufficiently 
opposed and repressed as to see the triumph of egoism, once more, in what many 
commentators describe as the ‘postmodern’ situation. 

The doctrine of the denial of the will-to-live, Schopenhauer’s own way of 
explaining the way of salvation, shows the will itself is not, and could not be, a 
surrogate God for someone with the ethical theories of Schopenhauer. As stated, 
Schopenhauer rejects any disingenuous and/or surreptitious surrogate forms of 
‘God’ (though not all forms of surrogate ‘religion’). But this does not mean that 
he rejects the ‘absolute mystery’ of which Rahner speaks. As a transcendental 
idealist he cannot do so. It may be that his notion of the will is his method of 
illustrating the driving, striving aspect of being which the world exhibits,’? but 
there is a great chasm between Schopenhauer’s will-to-live and Nietzsche’s will- 
to-power. The will is not the final word in Schopenhauer’s philosophy. To reach 
his final word he travels through the discourse of ethics, religion, theology and 
mysticism. In his ultimate terminus, the ‘nothingness’ of the negative way, he 
reaches the limits which illustrate where other approaches also terminate. It 
needs to be asked why some textbooks underplay this aspect of Schopenhauerian 
thought. It is thus ironic that Schopenhauer suggested Kantian ethics brought 
Kant full circle and back to theology. Modern commentators have noted that the 
wider progression of Kantian thought supports such a theory, with Kant’s 
epistemological journey moving him onto ethics and ending in philosophical 
theology,’3 and perhaps even in mystical speculation with the Opus Postumum. 
The irony is in the fact that the evidence suggests that Schopenhauer took the 
same journey, albeit by perhaps a more direct route (that is, in his engagement 
with theological and religious thought) and ending (more so than Kant did) in a 
system more akin to a ‘theology’ or religion in the methods it employs and the 
conclusions it displays, than to a philosophy, as such. 

In the light of such considerations, one must therefore challenge Nicholls’ later 
theories concerning Schopenhauer’s understanding of the thing-in-itself. Perhaps 
the most problematic aspect of the later Nicholls’ analysis is twofold. Firstly, she 
declines to offer an adequate interpretation of what Schopenhauer means by the 
‘denial of the will-to-live’.74 Secondly, she claims to discern a major difference 
between Schopenhauer and Buddhist thought which is that, 


71 WR II, 387f 

72 Perhaps the will serves a similar function to Plato’s understanding of the Demiurge, but is not the 
ultimate form of the good or reality 

73 Cf., for example, Reardon, Bernard: Kant as Philosophical Theologian, Basingstoke, Macmillan, 
1988; Allen Wood, Kant’s Moral Religion, London, Cornell University Press, 1970. 
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whereas the Buddhists refuse to discuss Nirvana in terms of a substance ontology — that is, 
in terms of an enduring independent state or thing, which has identifiable properties that 
are at least conceptually distinct from the thing which owns them — Schopenhauer’s 
discussions of denial of the will can be interpreted as assuming just such an ontology; that 
is, of assuming that the thing-in-itself is an enduring propertied thing. For example, he 
asserts ‘that which hitherto willed no longer wills’ [PP II, 312] and ‘what comes to him 
instead of it is in our eyes nothing, because our existence tn reference to that one is 
nothing’ (WR II, 508]. Arguably, both claims suggest that the thing-in-itself is an enduring 
independent thing-like entity which reveals other aspects or properties of its nature once it 
gives up the activity of willing. While the non-temporal and non-spatial character of the 
thing-in-itself necessarily make it unlike the things of our everyday physical world, it is 
nevertheless arguable, though not conclusive, that Schopenhauer thinks of the thing-in- 
itself as a substance-like thing, capable of possessing properties of various kinds.”> 


This does not sit easily with much of her analysis earlier in the same essay and 
unravels aspects of its value. Although the mention of ‘revelation’ is apposite, 
Nicholls offers no theological interpretation of this (though, as I illustrate, 
Schopenhauer did so, himself) but of most concern here are her suggestions 
concerning the ontology employed by Schopenhauer in relation to the will and 
thing-in-itself. These seemingly goes against what she hitherto claimed concerning 
Schopenhauer’s qualification of the language we could legitimately employ in 
referring to the thing-in-itself. Her ‘multiple-aspect notion of the thing-in-itself’ ’° 
appears to embrace features which go against Schopenhauer’s method and statements 
alike. Were Nicholls’ theory correct, Schopenhauer would, quite blatantly (as opposed 
to when he stretches the limits of direct knowledge, language and cognition 
surreptitiously or in ignorance of the fact that he is doing so), be applying the PSR 
to that which is beyond the confines of the PSR — this he would not countenance. 
Indeed, he chastises various forms of theism, along with other philosophical accounts 
of ultimate reality, God, the Absolute and so on, for doing precisely what Nicholls 
claims he is doing here ~ namely attempting to speak in literal or direct terms of 
‘attributes’, qualities (or, ‘properties’, as Nicholls has it) of that which is beyond 
the realm where such terms could literally (as opposed to metaphorically or 
analogically) be meaningful — that realm ‘beyond’ the confines of our limited 
knowledge and language. 

Nicholls further employs a somewhat oversimplified account of the ‘Western 
[philosophical] tradition’ in seeking to justify her view: 


given Schopenhauer’s formative philosophical education was grounded in the Western 
tradition, a tradition which almost universally assumes a substance ontology, it would 
hardly be surprising if he interpreted the available Buddhist literature in terms of the 
ontological assumptions with which he was familiar.’7 


This is a very narrow view of the ‘Western tradition’ and overlooks much of the 
religious and theological aspects of that tradition (which display parallels with both 
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Buddhist thought and Schopenhauer’s philosophy). She justifies her claim in a 
footnote: 


Consider, for example, the pervasive influence of the notion of ‘substance’ elaborated in 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics. Not only did this notion perdure into the Middle Ages and the 
writings of St. Thomas Aquinas, but it is also assumed in the Meditations of Descartes, 
often taken to be the founding figure of modern philosophy in the West.’8 


One may find such claims in a host of textbooks, but it is not the case that this fully 
or accurately represents the thought of Aquinas.”? A short excursus here will also 
help further illustrate the nature of the issues in question here, in relation to 
Schopenhauer. Not only Aristotle, but so, too, did the works of Denys the Pseudo- 
Areopagite®? heavily influence the writings of Aquinas in relation to the closest 
paralle] matter of concern which approximates to Schopenhauer’s thing-in-itself 
and ultimate reality or Nirvana for the Buddhists — that is - God.8' The mysticism 
and emphasis upon the /imitations of our attempts to talk about God which permeate 
Aquinas’s work are far from the textbook depictions of him as an ‘arch-rationalist’ 
in his philosophy and theology. 

In Aquinas’s writings, God is non-material, that is, intellectual and, whilst Aquinas 
describes God’s nature in such terms as necessary, simple, intellectual, eternal and 
unchanging, and God’s attributes in terms such as being, goodness, omniscience and 
omnipotence, he also drastically qualifies the language which we use to ‘refer’ to 
God. There is a world of difference between saying “God is x’ and ‘x is God’. Aquinas 
reminds us of the analogical and metaphorical nature of our attempts at understanding 
God, who is ultimately unknowable as God is, in Godself. Our terms may refer to 
God without truly and fully representing God. Thus the relations between God and 
the world are strictly qualified. Aquinas also tells us that God’s essence and existence 
are one, which again would pose problems for a standard ‘substance ontology’ in 
relation to God. There is a vibrant strain of ‘agnosticism’ in Aquinas’s methodology.®? 

Nor should one forget that, whilst Aquinas makes full use of Aristotle’s 
terminology in attempting to interpret and explain the doctrine of the ‘real presence’, 
providing a version of the theory of ‘transubstantiation’ in so doing (the essence or 
‘substance’ of the bread and wine are transformed into the body and blood of Christ 
whilst the outer appearances and secondary properties, the ‘accidents’ remain the 
same), the terminology is employed in challenging the very ontological limits 
which Aristotle’s Metaphysics had used to explain reality. 
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If nothing else, Nicholls’ ‘multiple-aspect’ notion of the thing-in-itself could not 
be held by Schopenhauer, who asserts, in accordance with the PSR that plurality is 
not a meaningful term in relation to that realm beyond the phenomenal. Confirmation 
of this is given in the phrase which she quotes from Schopenhauer himself: ‘our 
existence in reference to that one is nothing’ .® 

Essentially, Nicholls does not qualify the nature of the language she uses in 
relation to this ‘multiple-aspect’ theory. In Chapter 7, I expressed agreement with 
aspects of Young’s thesis that there is ultimately a distinction in Schopenhauer’s 
thought between the thing-in-itself and the doctrine of the will. But Nicholls’ 
attempts to modify her earlier criticisms of Young and move closer to his theories 
would have been better off if she had said ‘multiple-use’ theory: that is, the notion 
of will serves several explanatory purposes, as well as (and thereby) stipulating that 
she did not mean that Schopenhauer literally attributed any ‘properties’ to the 
thing-in-itself. Indeed, my own criticism has been working towards the suggestion 
that he does not say enough about his understanding of the thing-in-itself to ultimately 
safeguard the coherence of his ethical—soteriological thought. 

All in all, Nicholls’ assessment here of ‘the Western tradition’ does not take into 
account some aspects of that tradition which are important to consider in discerning 
Schopenhauer’s understanding of the thing-in-itself and parallels between this and 
religious doctrines and certain methodological considerations in relation to theology. 
So we return to our own explication of such considerations. 


B. A ‘Godless theology’? J.P. Stern has suggested that Nietzsche’s thought is 
akin to a ‘Godless theology’ which ultimately fails because of the contradictions 
inherent to the system.4 In outlining our description of Schopenhauer, Stern’s 
criticisms of Nietzsche take the arguments outlined thus still further because similar 
criticisms can also be partially applied to Schopenhauer’s thought. Much as 
Schopenhauer spoke of the allegorical nature of theology and religion, he could not 
escape from using the same methodology himself. The nature of Schopenhauer’s 
ethical—soteriological thought entails that his philosophy derives its meaning and 
authority from the transcendent ground. The metaphysical aspect of the ethics 
which Schopenhauer is keen to promote means it cannot be otherwise. Thus he 
wrote, in 1853, that some parts of the fourth book of WR, that is to say the ethical— 
soteriological part, could in some sense be regarded as being dictated by the ‘holy 
Ghost’.85 Recalling the arguments outlined in Chapter 6, the transcendent ground 
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must be something analogous to our conceptions of what is ‘good’ and virtuous. 
Even if, and this is by no means certain, Schopenhauer only intended to have the 
logical implication of such ‘goodness’ as a regulative idea necessary to make 
virtuous conduct possible, even if the idea of the ‘Highest Good’ remains only 
figurative in the employment which it finds in Schopenhauer’s system, it fulfils a 
similar function to many religious concepts of God, goodness, eternity, ultimate 
reality and so on. His many illustrations and similes involving religion often sit 
uneasily together or with aspects of his own thought. Throughout, they are viewed 
as inferior ‘examples’ of the truthfulness of his own philosophy. Perhaps George 
Stock is correct in his suggestion that ‘At the bottom of Schopenhauer’s 
inconsistencies is his unwillingness to submit his philosophical insight to the truth 
of his own inspiration by faith in the “beyond”’.’86 


$4 The ‘Peace that is Higher than All Reason’ 


A. Nothingness: the human in relation to unconditioned being ‘The path to the 
denial of the will and salvation, via the transcending of the principle of individuation 
(WR I, 378-9) involves ‘that knowledge of the whole, of the inner nature of the 
thing-in-itself’.8’ But what is the destination towards which the road to salvation 
leads and how does this fit into Schopenhauer’s overall system? To such concerns 
we now turn, for Schopenhauer outlines the pinnacle of salvation thus: 


we turn now our glance from our own needy and perplexed nature to those who have 
overcome the world, in whom the will, having reached complete self-knowledge, has 
found itself again in everything and then freely denied itself, and who then merely wait 
to see the last trace of the will vanish with the body that is animated by that trace. Then, 
instead of the restless pressure and effort; instead of that constant transition from desire 
to apprehension and from joy to sorrow; the life-dream of the man who wills, we see a 
peace that is higher than all reason. That ocean-like calmness of the spirit, that deep 
tranquillity, that unshakeable calmness and serenity whose mere reflection in the 
countenance, as depicted by Raphael and Correggio, is a complete and certain gospel. 
Only knowledge remains, the will has vanished.88 


But the road to salvation, for Schopenhauer, can also be traversed via the deuteros 
plous, or ‘next best course’: ‘the bringing about of the denial of the will by one’s 
own deeply felt suffering, thus not merely by the appropriation of others’ suffering 
and by the knowledge, introduced thereby, of the vanity and wretchedness of our 
existence’.8? The person on this ‘lesser’ path of salvation undergoes the following 
transformation: 


86 Stock, George, ‘Arthur Schopenhauer’s Concept of Salvation’, in C A Emge (ed.), Kreise um 
Schopenhauer, Wiesbaden, Brockhaus, 1962, 72. 
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is higher than all reason’ from Philippians 4: 7: ‘And the peace of God, which passes all understanding, 
will keep your hearts and your minds in Christ Jesus.’ 
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We see him know himself and the world, change his whole nature, rise above himself 
and above all suffering, as if purified and sanctified by it, in inviolable peace, bliss, and 
sublimity, willingly renounce everything he formerly desired with the greatest vehemence, 
and gladly welcome death.”? 


Suffering can even serve, for Schopenhauer, as a substitute for virtue and holiness 
and may well be the way that most people as sinners reach their salvation.?! The 
path of holiness is much more difficult to tread. Gonzales even states that, for 
Schopenhauer, suffering is that which ‘breaks the will’.?* Recalling that there 
appears to be a series of ‘stages’ in Schopenhauer’s thought, here I suggest that he 
moves from the stage where angst and suffering are prevalent towards the ethical 
and onto the religious/mystical/spiritual stage where nothingness 1s embraced. 
Schopenhauer ends the first volume of WR with a most famous passage. This 
passage is one of the most important for understanding Schopenhauer’s whole 
thought, especially for understanding his ethics, his doctrine of salvation and his 
relationship to religion: 


we freely acknowledge that what remains after the complete abolition of the will is, for 
all those who are still full of the will, assuredly nothing. But also conversely, to those in 
whom the will has turned and denied itself, this very real world of ours with all its suns 
and galaxies, is — nothing.”? 


Hence the ‘humble path’ where egoism is confronted, defeated and an ‘openness to 
being’ is the result in a manner analogous to the aspects of transcendence so 
prevalent in religious and philosophical thinkers who seek to construct their 
theologies ‘in the void’.%4 All this concerns a humbling of the self in the face of 
being. Yet a fundamental problem thereby emerges. 


B. To will salvation: a fundamental paradox? This embracing of nothingness, 
this yearning for salvation, led Nietzsche ultimately to reject Schopenhauer’s system 
because he believed the contradictions between the tragic—pessimistic metaphysics 
of the will and the ethical—soteriological elements could not be overcome. Not only 
did Nietzsche wish to reject the renunciation of the self and world which he found 
in Schopenhauer, he also believed that the system ends with an impossibility, where 
there is the idea of nothingness being willed. The Genealogy of Morals contains a 


90 WR I, 392-3. Cf Metz’s soteriological analysis of suffering in, for example, Faith in History and 
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thinly-veiled attack upon Schopenhauer’s whole notion of salvation, that ‘peace 
higher than all reason’: ‘Henceforth, my dear philosophers, let us be on our guard 
against the dangerous old conceptual fiction that posited a “pure, will-less, painless, 
timeless knowing subject”.°?> Nietzsche goes on to espouse his renowned 
‘perspectivalism’. Janaway has summarized Nietzsche’s dissatisfaction as follows: 


‘Nothingness’ and ‘willing’ are supposed to be mutually exclusive conditions. But 
Nietzsche is not fooled. Why is nothingness portrayed as the ultimate ‘goal’; why is it 
conceived as offering ‘consolation’; why is it posited as the occasion of redeeming 
value, to be positively welcomed as such? Nietzsche’s well-founded allegation is that for 
Schopenhauer and for the generic Schopenhauerian individual, who stands well this side 
of nothingness, the thought of nothingness is the target of an ardent will. The state of 
nothingness, if it were attainable, might be a state of will-lessness. But meanwhile the 
theorist of nothingness is willing it mightily as the fulfilment of needs of his own.% 


Of course, Nietzsche rejected all soteriological explanatory hypotheses despite the 
fact that his own philosophy could also be interpreted as one. Nietzsche yearned for 
a different kind of salvation, but he yearned for it nonetheless. As Kiing has 
illustrated, his affirmative side belies the label of ‘nihilist’ and thus he never fully 
escaped from his ‘enemy’, God.?’ David Berman also notes that “what Nietzsche 
struggles against is Schopenhauer’s nihilistic conclusion’.?® Berman suggests that 
Nietzsche seeks to give a meaning and purpose to life (via the myth of the 
Ubermensch), for he recognizes that humans need a purpose and meaning in life” 
(naturally, I would add here ‘explanatory hypothesis’). One must highlight the 
paradox in that Nietzsche takes the notion of will and turns it into a positive one, 
and yet it is Schopenhauer’s ethical—soteriological doctrines which lead him to see 
the will as something to be denied. But Nietzsche, the great ‘yea-sayer’, wants 
nothing to do with Judaeo-Christian morality — he feels that it stifles life itself. 
Nietzsche believes that religion, morality and even truthfulness lead towards 
nihilism.!9 Yet I suggest that Schopenhauer offers a soteriological explanatory 
hypothesis which therefore provides meaning and purpose, because his system has 
functional similarities to religious explanatory hypotheses. Soteriological paradoxes 
abound!!0! 

In his rejection of Schopenhauerian salvation, it is the state attained by the one 
who denies the will which Nietzsche finds perplexing. Schopenhauer has said that 
all knowledge serves the will, so a paradox emerges concerning the attainment of 
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some higher form of knowledge which actually goes against the will. Again, 
Janaway summarizes the argument succinctly: 


The thesis of the dependence of intellectual knowledge on the will is Schopenhauer’s 
own achievement. For him there should have been no will-less objectivity. Why did he 
seek it? Because he could treat it as redemptive in a way nothing else could be. His own 
intellectual activity was driven by a hidden ‘will’: his need to embrace the promise that 
pure knowledge could, at the limit, prepare for the extinction of the human individual, 
whose cognitive enterprise and very existence were otherwise spoiled by his or her 
essence, the will to life.! 


Indeed, it is evident that Janaway shares many such concerns about the compatibility 
of Schopenhauer’s metaphysics of the will with his ethical—soteriological thought. 
He is particularly critical of Schopenhauer’s notion of the “better consciousness’. 
However, this is because Janaway has mistakenly accused Schopenhauer of never 
quite managing to free himself of the pretensions for some form of the ‘mastery’ 
type of knowledge. Janaway feels this is the main reason for Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism. In his earlier days, Schopenhauer focused more upon the ideal of a 
‘better consciousness’. This hopeful doctrine, says Janaway, was radically challenged 
during the working out of the metaphysics of the will and resulted in Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism. Janaway notes that the notion of the better consciousness appears to be 
something in-between Plato’s doctrine of the forms and Kant’s notion of the thing- 
in-itself. Although Schopenhauer ceased to use the term, Janaway believes he never 
lost sight of it although, in a fashion incompatible with Plato’s thought, the intellect 
becomes slave to the will in Schopenhauer.!°3 The result is a compromise which 
Janaway describes as ‘Platonism turned sour’. Janaway recounts how Schopenhauer 
modifies elements of the thought of both Plato and Kant. In the notion of the Ideas, 
Schopenhauer’s understanding of them is only as objects of perceptual contemplation, 
whilst, for Plato, they were objects of pure thought. Schopenhauer’s notion of the 
Ideas sees them as not really being the thing in itself, but only its best objectification 
in the phenomenal.!°4 So Janaway feels that this unhappy compromise entails a 
doctrine of ‘something’ between the will, the Ideas and the thing-in-itself, with the 
better consciousness lurking always in the background. Janaway feels this 1s basically 
a compromise too far. For, with such a compromise, Schopenhauer tries to find a 
place between the thing-in-itself and the phenomenal realm.! Janaway is not 
convinced such an in-between place exists. !9 


102 Janaway, ‘Schopenhauer as Nietzsche’s Educator’, 36. Note that David Hamlyn raises a related 
concern: how one can have ‘individual’ beings as part of one phenomenally-manifested will. Hamlyn 
believes no justification is offered for this view in Schopenhauer. Hamlyn asserts that, aside from a 
theological context, such a notion makes little sense (Schopenhauer, 131-2). 

103 Janaway, Self and World. 274 

104 Thid., 277. 

105 In relation to his statement, recall, also, the arguments of Julian Young, Willing and Unwilling, 
77, although he does suggest that the will, for Schopenhauer, is non-noumenal, albeit ‘esoteric’. 
(Nicholls, as illustrated, moves closer to such a view in her 1999 interpretation of the later Schopenhauer, 
‘The Influence of Eastern Thought’, 185-6; cf 196). 

106 Janaway, Self and World, 277. 
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Yet it would appear that Janaway’s interpretation of Schopenhauer’s ethical— 
soteriological thought (like others) does not take full account of the ‘religious’ 
significance of that thought. I have been intimating that there are many 
inconsistencies within the body of Schopenhauerian thought, but I also believe that 
there is a paradoxical element to that thought which is fairly inevitable given the 
twin poles of his ethical-soteriological thought and the doctrine of the will. However, 
despite these two distinct and conflicting key elements, I question Janaway’s 
sweeping judgement that “What Schopenhauer gives us is no single coherent position 
... but a collection of conflicting views.’ !°7 

As both Denys Turner and Fergus Kerr!°8 have sought to outline, concerning the 
debates involving realism and non-realism and realism and idealism, there does not 
have to be a sole victor in the struggle for supremacy. Schopenhauer should also be 
seen as taking a non-partisan line. This may help to refute some of Janaway’s 
criticisms concerning this charge of ‘mastery knowledge’. For example, a similar 
approach to this ‘middle way’ can be seen in certain medieval mystics and, more 
recently, in Karl Rahner. There cannot be, because of the limits of human reason 
and language, a completely definitive answer to the problem which the doctrine of 
God (and so, ultimate reality/the thing-in-itself) suggests (that is, the problem of 
knowing that which is unknowable). Any attempt to find a definitive answer results 
in the idolatry either of a false theology or of humanity. Nietzsche may well be 
correct in detecting the theological dependency of Schopenhauer’s thought, yet 
does this then mean one must accept all his conclusions about the Schopenhauerian 
system? Is all coherence totally defeated by such theological dependence, or could 
it possibly be enhanced? 

Mystery and paradox in Schopenhauer must be understood as not being a mark 
of despair but, along with humble agnosticism where it is called for, as analogous 
to the ways in which theologians have tried to define the nature and limits of how 
we can talk about our understanding (or lack of 1t) concerning God, ultimate reality 
or the thing-in-itself.!°? Kerr offers a parallel with Heidegger which is illuminating. 
Heidegger dismissed the realism/idealism dispute because both sides misunderstood 
the place of human minds in the world.!!° There is little to be gained, for Heidegger, 
in seeing the ‘IT’ as a privileged and isolated centre of consciousness, for we are 
always already acting agents in the world. The fauit of realism was a preoccupation 
with closing a gap between self and world which did not exist. But realists also try 
to explain the world from a detached perspective, leaving the role of the cognitive 
agent out of that explanation. The fault of idealism is that, while it correctly 
stresses that we cannot explain things aside from any reference to ourselves as 


107 Thid., 285. 

108 Turner, Denys: ‘Cupitt, the Mystics and the “Objectivity” of God’; Kerr, Fergus: ‘What’s wrong 
with realism anyway?’ both in Colin Crowder (ed.) God and Reality — Essays on Christian Non- 
realism, London, Mowbray, 1997. 

109 This is so, regardless of whether or not one accepts that Schopenhauer fluctuates in his writings 
on the thing-in-itself and equally regardless of the extent to and reasons for which one believes he may 
have done so. 

110 Heidegger, Being and Time, ET, J. Macquarrie and E. Robinson, Oxford, Blackwell, 1962, 207 
(German pagination), 25] (English); cf. Kerr, ‘What’s wrong with realism anyway?’, 133. 
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knowing, acting agents, it goes too far when it insists upon referring everything to 
some (divine or human) consciousness of an immaterial nature. Heidegger’s middle 
way, the ‘existential analytic of Dasein’ describes, instead, our relation to the world 
as agents in the world.!!! 

Hence, once more, one sees a method which does not attempt to provide any one 
definitive explanation but which allows both aspects to hold as much merit as either 
deserves to and no more. Where does one find similar thoughts in Schopenhauer? 
In the very title of his central work: the world is will and representation and he 
seeks to explain the macrocosm via his initial analysis of the microcosm, the 
human being who is, at one and the same time, the thinking and willing subject. As 
Kerr argues, the point is not that one should reject notions of subject, object and 
representation, but rather that one should deny that any particular privileged form 
of these can capture the truth of things once and for all. Kerr refers to Hilary 
Putnam in a phrase which could just as easily be found in Schopenhauer’s writings: 
‘what is required is that we become less realistic about physics and less subjectivistic 
about ethics’.!!2 What I am suggesting here is that, against Janaway’s contention 
that Schopenhauer ended up a pessimist because he sought to find a gap between 
appearance and reality which did not exist, it is rather that Schopenhauer realised 
such a crude divide did not fully express the true nature of things, ourselves and our 
relation to other ‘things’ and to what grounds all things, the thing-in-itself. A 
middle-way, then, rather than a mistaken third alternative. The reason why 
Schopenhauer writes as he does is related to his worldview and the suffering 
character of the world. But it is also because of his ethics and soteriology that he 
realises that the representational world is not the full picture, so to speak. By 
linking his ethics to the understanding of the thing-in-itself Schopenhauer is also 
trying to limit the claims of physics!!3 and to make the claims of ethics something 
more fundamentally linked to being itself.!!4 


C. The ‘humble path’ to the doctrine of salvation I have, at various junctures of 
this study of Schopenhauer, noted some similarities between aspects of his thought 
and that of Rahner and I believe doing so once more can be most illuminating in 
this chapter’s attempt to discern Schopenhauer’s soteriological thought and its 
epistemological presuppositions and implications. Of particular relevance is Rahner’s 
treatment of the element of mystery in Christian theology and the incomprehensibility 
of God,!!5 where he acknowledges the natural question which arises in such 
considerations, 1.e., “how one can speak in the same breath of the “knowability” 
and the “unknowability” of one and the same “object”’.!'© Once again, I am not 


1! { am indebted to Kerr’s analysis of Heidegger on this subject (‘What’s wrong with realism 
anyway?’, 133-5). 

112 Yoid., 141. Cf. Putnam, Reason, Truth and History. Cambridge, CUP, 1981, 143 

113 Again, for example, consider WN, 4f 

114 Cf BM, §§21-2, esp. 200; also WN, 140. 

115 The subject of much analysis by recent commentators, as Fergus Kerr has demonstrated. Cf 
Immortal Longings, \176ff. 

116 Rahner, Karl: ‘The Hiddenness of God’ in Theological Investigations, 16, London, DLT, 1979. 
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suggesting that there is a concept of God lurking somewhere behind Schopenhauer’s 
thing-in-itself, but rather that, given the character of certain elements of his system, 
perhaps there should be some understanding of the thing-in-itself in terms familiar 
to religious discourse. Rahner asserts that the demand to know God absolutely is 
both dangerous and futile, as is the demand to make the human supreme. He notes 
‘the predominant desire for theoretical understanding’ which exists in much ‘classical 
theology’!'’ and evaluates the methodological consequences evident in later theology: 
‘In such an ideal of knowledge the Greek desire of absolute gnosis and the modern 
understanding of knowledge as a process which leads to the mastery of an object 
come together, whether the mastery in question is conceived in terms of German 
idealism or of the natural sciences.’!!8 Again, Kerr’s analysis is pertinent as he 
describes Rahner’s critique, in this same essay, of the neo-scholastic 


ideal of knowledge [in which], so Rahner thinks, the Platonic desire for absolute knowledge 
combines with the modern conception of knowledge as a process of mastery. Thus, the 
incomprehensibility of God becomes ‘the ground for the permanent finitude of the 
creature’ — finitude ‘negatively conceived’. ... What concerns Rahner most, however, is 
whether the predominance of the desire for theoretical understanding does not encourage 
acknowledgement of God’s incomprehensibility to turn into a kind of practical atheism — 
an indifference on our part towards something which we cannot understand.!!9 


The relevance of Rahner here for the themes in discussion concerning Schopenhauer 
is bound up with Rahner’s rejection of the desire for complete human cognitive 
mastery of either a theological or an atheistic kind.!20 Like Schopenhauer’s ethical 
‘understanding’ of the thing-in-itself, Rahner insists that the incomprehensibility of 
God is no ground for indifference towards the ground of being and the existent 
world we have before us.!! 

Instead, just as Schopenhauer did when he reached the limits of human reason 
and turned ‘eastward’, Rahner urges us to consider a different understanding of 
knowledge, more broad, deep and, indeed, ancient. In the ‘west’, knowledge is 
predominantly seen as mastery and control.!24 Again, displaying the need for an 
approach more governed by humility, Kerr highlights Rahner’s recommendation of 
a different type of ‘knowing’, something which Schopenhauer also commends with 
reference to the Asiatic religions: 


If the fundamental character of knowledge is understood, not in the sense of ‘seeing 
through’ an object, but rather as a possible openness to the mystery itself, then the 
question becomes at once more straightforward. Knowledge in the traditional sense 


117 Thid., 231. 

118 Thid. Note, here, parallels with Schopenhauer’s critique both of Hegel’s philosophy and of the 
natural sciences, alike. 

119 Kerr, Fergus, /mmortal Longings, 181-2. 

120 Thus relating to Janaway’s argument that Schopenhauer could not divorce himself from such 
‘mastery knowledge’. 

121 Rahner refers to this as ‘practical atheism’ (‘The Hiddenness of God’, 231; cf. also 232-3). 

122 Such generalizations as ‘east’ and ‘west’ are unsatisfactory but nonetheless can facilitate 
comparative analysis. 
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would then be regarded as a derivation of the basic meaning of knowledge. The mutual 
perichoresis of knowledge and freedom occurs naturally and settles the question of the 
primacy of knowledge or love by focusing upon a more fundamental and essential 
spiritual unity which finds expression in the duality of knowledge and love.!?? 


As Rahner continues: 


What is called knowledge according to the common usage originating in the western 
tradition of philosophy, i.e., comprehension and mastery, consists in the ordering of data 
in a horizon of understanding and system of coordinates which is evident to us as the 
object which we possesses identically with ourselves. But it 1s this which is a defective 
form of the true knowledge in which the mystery itself unfolds. ... [K]nowledge in the 
ordinary sense is regarded as a secondary and defective form of the real nature of 
knowledge ... . For the essence of knowledge lies in the mystery which 1s the object of 
primary experience and 1s alone self-evident. ... Man as transcendent subject is not the 
shepherd of being but the one protected by the mystery. In the primary realisation of his 
being (dasein) and in the philosophical reflection derived from it, man comes to be 
himself and here he does not experience himself as the dominant, absolute subject, but as 
the one whose being is bestowed upon him by the mystery. This is the reason why, in 
forming any concept, he understands himself as the one who reaches beyond the conceptual 
into the nameless and the incomprehensible.'*4 


It is not that such a limitation of human knowledge should be viewed negatively, as 
some imperfection that should frustrate us,!25 as Kerr also notes,!2° but rather that 
this is how the ultimate mystery must be ‘understood’. The pretensions of human 
reason can even turn the sense of mystery to reason’s own advantage, but, just as 
Schopenhauer’s doctrine of salvation demands that one embraces the (relative) 
nothing which confronts human reason’s attempts to breach its boundaries, recall 
that Rahner also says that we should not simply be silent about that of which we 
can know nothing (cognitively in the normal sense).!2’ The ‘openness to the mystery’ 
is akin to the ‘humble path’. 

Hence Rahner’s analysis shows much affinity with Schopenhauer’s doctrine of 
Salvation and own understanding of ‘mystery’ and the incomprehensibility of the 
thing-in-itself.!28 Schopenhauer tells us that, once the will is denied, only ‘knowledge’ 


123 Rahner, ‘The Hiddenness of God’, 233; Kerr, Immortal Longings, 182. 

124 thid., 236-7 (my italics). Cf Kerr, Immortal Longings, 182. Again, such aspects do not seem to 
be fully taken into consideration by Nicholls’ analysis in ‘The Influence of Eastern Thought’ and 
particularly in her suggestion that Schopenhauer is guilty of viewing the thing-in-itself in terms of a 
‘subject ontology’. see pp 266-68. 

125 Rahner, ‘This incomprehensibility is not to be taken as the limit of fulfilment but rather signifies 
its limitlessness which is love and experienced as such’, (‘The Hiddenness of God’, 239). 

126 Kerr, Immortal Longings, 182-3, referring to Rahner’s ‘Reflections on Methodology in Theology’ 
in Theological Investigations, London, DLT, 1974, 101. 

'27 Rahner, Foundations of Christian Faith, 51, as discussed in Chapter 2 of the present volume. 

!28 None the of the foregoing analysis overlooks the fact that there also many differences between 
Rahner and Schopenhauer in terms of their thought in general and epistemology in particular (not least 
all of given Schopenhauer’s divergence from fundamental aspects of Kantian epistemology), but there 
are still striking affinities. 
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remains, which would appear to contradict fundamentally his earlier epistemological 
and metaphysical insistence upon the primacy of will over knowledge, unless one 
appreciates that here he means ‘knowledge’ understood in a very different sense. It 
is not despair or frustration or ethical indifference to a perplexing world (Rahner’s 
‘practical atheism’) which follows from Schopenhauer’s acknowledgment of the 
limitations of human knowledge, either. Such a ‘humble path’ is the way towards 
salvation and freedom, just as for Rahner, as for Kant, it is fundamentally bound up 
with both our realization of the limitations of knowledge (understood in the 
conventional sense) and our salvation, ‘ultimate destiny’, ‘highest good’, call it 
what one will. Schopenhauer’s ‘relative nothing’ which confronts the person who 
has denied the will is like the God who, for Rahner, remains incomprehensible, in a 
sense, even in the beatific vision because it is then that the one beholding that 
‘vision’ realizes their own true relation to that which has given them their own very 
being. For ‘mastery knowledge’, on Schopenhauer’s understanding, beyond the 
will is ‘nothing’, that is nothing that can be mastered, no-thing, for it is beyond the 
confines of the Principle of Sufficient Reason. Rahner’s positive interpretation of 
the doctrine that God remains incomprehensible even in the beatific vision states 
something similar with regard to the transcendent ‘ground of being’ whom Christians 
call God: 


Transcendence grasped in its unlimited breadth is the a priori condition of the possibility 
of objective and reflective knowledge and evaluation. It is the very condition of its 
possibility, even though it is ordered to the inexpressible. /t is also the precondition for 
the freedom which is historically expressed and objectified. Thus the experience of the 
nameless mystery as both origin and goal is the a priori condition of all categorical 
knowledge and of all historical activity; it is not merely a marginal phenomenon at the 
end of the road. Otherwise it would merely be a matter of a journey into the bright light 
of categorical and ultimately scientific understanding, a journey on which man grows 
weary in the pursuit of knowledge. In contrast knowledge in the primary sense is the 
presence of the mystery itself. It is being addressed by what no longer has a name, and it 
is relying on a reality which is not mastered but is itself the master. It is the speech of the 
being without a name, about which clear statements are impossible. !29 


It therefore appears that critics such as Nietzsche and Janaway overlook the 
significance of Schopenhauer’s ‘humble path’ method and the link between the 
mystical, better consciousness and nothingness. Thus one finds, amongst 
Schopenhauer’s earliest notebooks,!3° the passage where he links together 
nothingness, humility and transcendence. Having employed his familiar trans- 
cendental argument to explain that the nothingness of which he speaks is only 
relative — that is, because the nothingness to which he refers is simply what is 
beyond the categories of space and time, for it is these categories which constitute 
the conditions for the possibility of anything being a something — Schopenhauer 
proceeds thus: 


129 Rahner, ‘The Hiddenness of God’, 237 (my italics). 
130 Again, contra Nicholls, who believes Schopenhauer came to settle upon certain theories at a later 
date (‘The Influence of Eastern Thought’). 
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What for us, aS temporal and spatial beings, is much and of much value is for us from 
another point of view nothing and without value; and conversely the value we as 
extratemporal beings have stands for nothing in space and time. The recognition of this 
is humility, a virtue therefore which only he can have who already has many others 
which yield a value to him as an extratemporal being ... . But the ability of one and the 
same I as temporal and spatial or even as non-temporal and non-spatial to become 
conscious of itself (to posit itself) is freedom. It is to be noted here that the I in the last 
mentioned connexion can be described only negatively — non-temporal, non-spatial. This 
begins from the fact that language itself appertains to the temporal and spatial (just as 
also the understanding and its concepts have meaning only in the temporal and spatial). 
Therefore originally ‘nothing’ also indicates that which is not in time and space. And if, 
considering ourselves as non-temporal, we call the temporal nothing, then it is done only 
metaphorically and in a figurative sense and indicates merely for the understanding that 
there is also a converse relation whose opposite positive quantity can for it never be 
given but only described as an x. And it has been granted to it as understanding to call 
this x nothing. The philosophy of nature as a system of identity attempts to find for these 
two worlds, here described as speaking opposite languages, the point of union where 
they are only one (identity of the ideal and the real). This is just what gives us a Babel- 
like confusion of tongues and is a syncretism whose opposite is criticism and genuine 
philosophy. For union is already a concept from the temporal and spatial world, and the 
laws of this must be observed for bringing about the union; it is therefore an absurd 
understanding. |?! 


Thus Schopenhauer need not be condemned for ending with mystery. At this point, 
one really has reached the limits of human reasoning and speculation. Mystery 1s 
not an easy way of avoiding ever more difficult questions. The atheistic account of 
the universe’s existence, typified by Russell’s bland statement that ‘the universe 
exists and that is that’,!32 is more of a convenient guillotine of intellectual and 
moral enquiry than the via negativa for, in the latter, at least the process of reasoning 
continues, although not in any crudely ‘horizontal’ sense of pushing back the 
boundaries of human understanding. The world as representation is, for 
Schopenhauer, being, and its form of representation is space and time. The world is 
thus the ‘objectivity, the mirror’ of the will: 


Denial, abolition, turning of the will are also abolition and disappearance of the world, 
of its mirror. If we no longer perceive the will in this mirror, we ask in vain in what 
direction it has turned, and then, because it no longer has any where and any when, we 
complain that it is lost in nothingness. If a contrary point of view were possible for us, it 
would cause the signs to be changed, and would show what exists for us as nothing, and 


131 MS I, 36-7, no. 66 I believe Schopenhauer thus always held to such views to some extent, 
modifying and refining aspects of his explanation and understanding of them at various points of his 
career, as opposed to making sweeping and whoiesale changes. Note that, in this passage, Schopenhauer 
criticizes Kant’s understanding of humility as a ‘false explanation’ as ‘only the recognition of our lack 
of value as extra temporal’ (ibid). I suggest, however, that both philosophers employ philosophical 
humility of a similar fashion Schopenhauer. of course, develops what he says about nothingness in 
WRI, § 71. Note, also, further similarities with Kant’s own rejection of such ‘Babel-like’ pretensions 
in Chapter 5 

132 Cf the debate with Copleston on ‘The Existence of God’ in Russell, Bertrand: Why J am not a 
Christian. London, Unwin, 1967. 
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this nothing as that which exists. But so long as we ourselves are will-to-live, this last, 
namely the nothing as that which exists, can be known and expressed by us only 
negatively. !33 


So it is, indeed, possible to conclude that, if Schopenhauer finally leaves one to 
draw one’s own conclusions with regard to the final purpose of his ethics, then a 
systematic analysis of his process of reasoning, his method and sources, his intentions 
and own conclusions, leads towards the arguments I have been attempting to set 
forth in this volume. Ultimate reality must be of such a character as to give rise to 
hope: it is possible to deny the will and, as Schopenhauer ‘borrows’ an Augustinian 
concept of grace to illustrate the fact that we cannot really achieve this alone,!34 it 
then follows that this ultimate reality cannot be the will. A ‘will’ cannot will not to 
will for, in the very act of attempting to do so, it is willing! I suggest that the closest 
one gets to Schopenhauer’s real understanding of ultimate reality 1n its true character 
is the ‘peace higher than all reason’ which he talks about, something of which one 
can see the attainment in the lives of certain saints and ascetics.!3>° Thus, as Nietzsche 
said: 


It has gradually become clear to me what every great philosophy has hitherto been: a 
confession on the part of its author and a kind of involuntary and unconscious memoir; 
moreover that the moral (or immoral) intentions in every philosophy constituted the real 
gem of life out of which the entire plant has grown. !36 


If Nietzsche is right, then Schopenhauer’s ethics might give his readers some 
indication of his true character — a tortured yet ultimately hopeful character at that, 
who lived in the hope of attaining what he understood by the term ‘nirvana’. 
However, he remarked towards the end of his life that he probably would never 
achieve this.!3? The pinnacle of Schopenhauer’s ethical system and philosophy 
may, famously at the end of WR I, be described as ‘nothing’, but it is not a nihilistic 
understanding of the ‘beyond’ which Schopenhauer is striving to describe. It 1s 
merely an acknowledgment of (what I have called) his ‘humble path’,!38 which 
Schopenhauer believed set his ethics apart from certain other approaches: 


since all willing is error, the last work of intelligence is to abolish willing, whose aims 
and ends it had hitherto served. Accordingly, even the most perfect intelligence possible 
can be only a transition stage to that which no knowledge can ever reach; in fact, such an 
intelligence, in the nature of things, can only take the place of the moment of attained, 
perfect insight. !39 


133 WR I, 410. 

134 For example, WR 1, §70. passim Cf. WR I, 403-8; I, 603, 607f; PPII, 386-7 (Essays and 
Aphorisms, 194) 

135 WRI, 391. 

136 Nietzsche, Beyond Good and Evil, §6. 

137 Wallace, Life of Arthur Schopenhauer, 212. 

138 See WR II, 612, WR I. §71 

139 WRU, 610. It is following this that Schopenhauer states: ‘[W]e see all religions at their highest 
point end in mysticism and mysteries, that is to say, in darkness and veiled obscurity’. 
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But, despite his various boasts that he had found the most satisfying answer to the 
‘riddle’ of the Universe, Schopenhauer might have been forced to assent to the 
implications of the following statement, if his method in ethics was truly a ‘humble 
path’: if the limits of reason and the realm of the mysterious is as far as it is 
possible to go in attempting to construct an interpretive, explanatory and guiding 
structure for human life, and, if religions have reached such limits in their highest 
parts, then Schopenhauer’s system must take its place not ahead of, but simply 
alongside these religious systems on the boundaries of the metaphysical and ethical 
quest for understanding and meaning. 

It is Schopenhauer, then, who seeks, via his ethics and doctrine of salvation, the 
denial of the very idea upon which his initial philosophy is based. In other words, is 
this symbolic of that element of Schopenhauer which turns from the emphasis upon 
the deterministic, negative understanding of being, to one which promises release, 
salvation, ‘sanctification’ !4° and peace a ‘waiting on God’? If so, it is possible that 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy, despite his hatred of Hegel, ends up being a dialectical 
philosophy after all.!4! Schopenhauer describes this tension within his philosophy 
thus: ‘Necessity is the kingdom of nature; freedom is the kingdom of grace.’ \42 
Respectively, the affirmation and the denial of the will. 

Were Schopenhauer to have been born say, a century later, Kerr might well have 
included his thought as one of the ‘versions of transcending humanity’ which he 
describes in Immortal Longings. Schopenhauer’s ‘quest’ is of that type which is 
found in much modern and postmodern philosophy. As Stoker argues: 


The secular situation of a quest for meaning can be transformed into a religious situation 
in which the quest for meaning becomes the quest for God. Universally human quests 
are not religious quests as Tillich and others maintain, but they can become quests for 
God. When they are viewed as quests for God they are placed within an entirely new 
context, that of the ultimate. The Answer will rewrite the situation of the quest in another 
way just as the religious experience rewrites the everyday experience.!*3 


Schopenhauer takes this relationship one step further — his philosophy occupies 
ground that is neither exclusively religious nor exclusively secular, but rather a 
ground that is common to both, as one might expect from a philosopher in search of 
theology. His ‘humble path’ determines his ‘negative path’: 


If, therefore, we have recognized the inner nature of the world as will, and have seen in 
all its phenomena only the objectivity of the will, we shall by no means evade the 
consequence that, with the free denial, the surrender, of the will, all those phenomena are 
also now abolished. That constant pressure and effort, without aim and without rest, all 
grades of objectivity in which and through which the world exists; the multi-various 
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141 Janaway also suggests methodological parallels with Hegel (‘Schopenhauer’, 227). 
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forms succeeding one another in gradation; the whole phenomenon of the will; finally, 
the universal form of these, subject and object; all these are abolished with the will. No 
will: no representation, no world.'!4 


In the final analysis, one must ask whether the ‘surrogate’ proto-postmoderm 
religion works. I have illustrated that Schopenhauer’s ethical—soteriological thought 
can be defended against some criticisms, if one looks at his parallels with religious 
explanatory hypotheses and appreciates his philosophical humility. I have explored 
the nature of Schopenhauer’s quest to understand ultimate reality and aspects of the 
epistemology and existential implications of his so doing. However, having here 
taken these elements of his thought into further consideration, I believe that 
Schopenhauer’s system cannot be understood as fully coherent if he has no developed 
concept of ultimate reality or the ‘good’ which tallies with his metaphysics of 
morals. 


144 WR I, 440-11. 


Conclusion 


I began by considering how Schopenhauer has been judged to be primarily a 
philosopher of pessimism, a prophet of doom who sees only misery and suffering 
in the world. I also analysed the views of those who would bracket Schopenhauer 
amongst the first ‘militant atheists’ in modern western philosophy. I have challenged 
the accuracy of such descriptions. I have sought to show that they are, at best, 
caricatures of certain aspects of Schopenhauer’s philosophy. Indeed, Schopenhauer’s 
thought is often much misunderstood and much misrepresented. Naturally, as to 
why this might be so, some of the blame les with the philosopher himself. The 
philosophy of Arthur Schopenhauer is a system which attempts to grapple with 
most of the major problems with which the grand metaphysical systems throughout 
the history of philosophy have concerned themselves. But Schopenhauer attempted 
this task in an age and culture where unquestioning allegiance to religion was in 
decline and the belief in the advances which humanity could make for itself was in 
the ascendancy. Schopenhauer rejected the confidence of the latter development 
and welcomed the freedom which he believed the former granted to philosophy. 

Numerous scholars have attempted to account for the many difficulties which 
arise in the interpretation of Schopenhauer’s philosophy. Many focus upon logical 
problems with the consistency and coherence of his thought, others upon his own 
character and personal life or his relationship to other thinkers and schools of 
thought. Some stress the importance of the development of his thought over time, 
whilst still others approach his thought through the analysis of some particular 
aspect of his system, most often his understanding of the self, the world, or the 
doctrine of the will. All of these approaches are both valid and important and have 
found some role in this volume. However, [ have argued that one of the more 
profitable approaches for understanding Schopenhauer’s thought is via a detailed 
examination of its relation to religion and morality. 

In Part J, I argued that Schopenhauer’s pessimism is not absolute and that his 
worldview is a tragic one rather than an unduly pessimistic one. There is often 
ground for hope — even in such tragic worldviews — and Schopenhauer’s ethics, 
combined with the fact that he even develops a doctrine of salvation, serve as such 
a basis for hope in his system. Schopenhauer seeks to paint a realistic picture of the 
misery of the world, but by no means is he of the belief that one is forever resigned 
to acquiescence in the face of it. 

Naturally, the mention of ethics and salvation calls into question the charge 
that Schopenhauer was a ‘militant atheist’. There is much about religion of which 
Schopenhauer is critical and he fell away from organized religion in his early 
twenties. Yet, once more, this 1s only one side of the picture. Having examined 
the formation of Schopenhauer’s attitudes toward religion, I contended that his 
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criticisms are aimed at particular forms of theology and religion rather than the 
whole notion of religion itself. On becoming immersed in Romanticism, 
Schopenhauer found ‘religious’ longings more intellectually satisfying than the 
older dogmatic systems which he had now set aside. He thus continued to display 
a steadfast belief in a moral significance to the world, and in the importance of 
our relation to that realm ‘beyond’ this realm of suffering experience. This 1s 
particularly displayed in his notion of the ‘better consciousness’ (besseres 
Bewufstsein), through which he harbours the belief that a greater ‘awareness’ of 
the truths concerning reality might be attained. Many of his criticisms of theology 
are shaped by his transcendental idealism and his rejection of any crudely causal 
and temporal connections made between that realm ‘beyond’ human knowledge, 
and this phenomenal realm capable of being explained in terms of it. Thus he 
offers a critique of natural theology, understood in the sense of arguing from 
evidence within the world of experience, in order to try and say something 
meaningful about that realm which is outside the confines of the very possibility 
of experience (most notably, for theistic religions, discourse about God). Yet 
Schopenhauer also offers a grand metaphysical system, like many of the major 
religions, which serves as an explanatory hypothesis itself. 

On further examination of this two-sided attitude towards religion, I noted how 
Schopenhauer, himself, recognizes explanatory parallels between religious and 
philosophical systems such as his own. He believes (in a somewhat bourgeois 
fashion) that religion serves as a metaphysical system for ‘the people’ in its attempts 
to communicate eternal truths in a form which will prove intelligible to them. He 
was greatly attracted to elements of Buddhism, Hinduism and Christianity, and 
particularly to elements of mysticism. Because of his aversion to unduly optimistic 
explanatory hypotheses, Schopenhauer warms to those elements in the major 
religions which realistically communicate the ‘fallen’ or suffering nature of this 
existence and which offer salvation only through the transcendence of this realm by 
‘overcoming the world’. Because of such parallels with his own system, I argued 
that Schopenhauer also offers, not simply an explanatory grand narrative, in the 
descriptive sense, but also a soteriological grand narrative, because he describes a 
way to salvation (and, likewise, shares epistemological and ‘mystical’ elements in 
common with such faiths). That path, like so many human quests for salvation, 
leads into a greater engagement with morality. 

Hence morality formed the focal point of Part II of the volume. Kant sought to 
free ethics of its reliance upon dogmatic theology and hence of its heteronomous 
character. He believed that, in the categorical imperative, whereby one acts solely 
out of duty because of one’s respect for the ‘moral law within’, he had found the 
truly autonomous foundation for ethics. I illustrated that Schopenhauer rejected 
Kant’s ethics for three main reasons. The first of these concerned the formalistic 
and a priori nature of Kant’s ethics. Schopenhauer believed Kant’s ethical concepts 
were groundless and hence ineffective. The second charge rejected the very 
possibility of a categorical imperative. On Schopenhauer’s understanding, what 
actually lay behind Kant’s ethics were hypothetical motives and hence egoism was 
brought back into play as a motivating factor. Thirdly, Schopenhauer concluded 
that Kantian ethics, because of its reliance upon the theological ideas of God, the 
immortality of the soul and human freedom, actually brings Kant full circle and 
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back to the theological ethics from which he set out to divorce the moral principle 
in the first place, thereby calling his ‘rational ethics’ into question. 

I upheld some of Schopenhauer’s charges against the formalistic side of Kantian 
ethics. There are problems with Kant’s language in this area. However, I also sought 
to demonstrate that there is more to Kantian ethics than this formalism. In particular, 
the Kantian moral system contains an underlying teleology which is much concerned 
with the defeat of overt egoism. The universalizability test of Kant’s rules for maxim- 
making has, as a purpose to aim towards, the very advancement of human community. 
Thus I suggested that, in Kant’s particular notion of ‘respect for the moral law’, a 
‘religious’ character is also displayed by Kantian ethics. Kant deems there is something 
worthy of reverence about morality and he views it as fundamentally bound up with 
the relation between the human being (particularly the notion of freedom of the will) 
and the noumenal world about which, according to the norms of his critical 
metaphysics, we can say nothing directly, in terms of theoretical knowledge. 

Paradoxically, this lent support to Schopenhauer’s third charge, that Kant ends 
up back in the realm of theological concerns from which he set out. Not, however, 
because of the reintroduction of heteronomy in the form of divine commands and 
the offer of rewards for obedience, but rather because Kant here displays a profound 
faith in the moral significance of reality, albeit couched in agnostic terms. I concluded 
that here the moral dimension to transcendental idealism leads to a philosophical 
humility which seeks to temper the pretensions of human reason and to ensure our 
enquiries remain within the confines of the conditions of the possibility of knowledge, 
but which nonetheless displays a yearning towards and belief in the moral 
significance of the universe. Our considerations of various interpretations of the 
Kantian system, along with key themes in Kant’s philosophy, led me to conclude 
that, whilst Kant is not a/ways successful in his efforts to be consistent, the evidence 
suggests that religion is fundamental to the coherence of his ethics in general. 
Indeed, I also sought to argue that religion and morality are often interrelated 
because they share common subject matter and are at one in purpose — namely, the 
fulfilment/salvation of the human being and community, in relation to the ground 
of being itself. Kant’s thought provides an example of this and might therefore also 
be interpreted as a ‘soteriological explanatory hypothesis’. 

I sought to illustrate these claims further by examining Schopenhauer’s own 
ethical system. I argued that his ethics is intrinsically linked to his metaphysics and 
hence, because he believed religion was the ‘metaphysics of the people’, related to 
religion itself. Schopenhauer offers a description of human nature which suggests 
that people are, in the main, driven by selfish (overtly egoistic) desires. However, 
he feels that this is due to a lack of insight on their part into the true nature and 
meaning of existence. Human beings are too bound up with their own desires and 
well-being and fill themselves with an immensely disproportionate sense of self- 
importance. The truly moral person, on the other hand, has attained that metaphysical 
insight into the underlying nature of things and discerned that all reality is one and 
therefore the individual is nothing in comparison with the all. Thus, for Schopenhauer, 
the only true moral act is one which follows from a decision-making process from 
which egoism is absent and in which compassion (Mitleid) is present. Schopenhauer 
confidently proclaims that the major world religions are in fundamental agreement 
with him upon this point. 
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In examining the criticisms of the Schopenhauerian moral system, I particularly 
focused upon the views of those who deem it to be obsessed with suffering and 
those who feel it would be better if Schopenhauer kept his ethics and metaphysics 
apart. Although I disagreed, largely, with both, I acknowledged that there are 
problems with the idiosyncratic language Schopenhauer employs in ethics. However, 
the major difficulty with his ethics which I wished to identify was its relation to 
other key elements of his system. If Schopenhauer deems that compassion brings 
us to a truer understanding of ultimate reality, if there is a moral significance to 
reality, then his moral philosophy sits uneasily with elements of his metaphysics of 
the will and his (nonetheless non-absolutist) pessimism. I asked whether or not he 
actually needs some conception of ultimate reality more akin to those found in the 
major world religions. If Schopenhauer’s ethics forms part of a soteriological 
explanatory hypothesis, should he not acknowledge a ground of being more suited 
to such a system? 

This led me to suggest that Schopenhauer also ends up being dependent upon 
religious ideas for the coherence of his moral system — ironic given his criticisms of 
Kant. I believed this to be so because, in order for Schopenhauer’s moral theory to 
be more consistent and coherent, it requires that ultimate reality be something 
predisposed towards virtuous conduct and the salvation of humanity. At the very 
least, it requires an ultimate reality analogous to some theories of ‘the Good’. 
However, his method of the ‘humble path’ will not allow him to ‘name’ that 
ultimate reality in which salvation is grounded. Thus one can acknowledge that 
both Kant and Schopenhauer reject the possibility of transcendent metaphysics, 
that is to say direct knowledge of anything which ‘is’ beyond the conditions of the 
possibility of human knowledge. Yet both also remain convinced of the ‘existence’ 
of the realm beyond those conditions of knowledge, the noumenal ‘world’ of things 
(Kant) or the thing (Schopenhauer) in themselves/itself. In ethics, both seek to 
relate the human being to that realm and therefore their metaphysical speculation 
succumbs to the temptation to say more than one might expect about ultimate 
reality. Both temper this temptation and heavily qualify their metaphysics by adopting 
the method of philosophical humility but nonetheless (through their ethics) provide 
the reader with definite ‘hints’ as to what the ultimate significance of human 
existence and its relation to the noumenal might be. 

Hence the final section of the volume, Part III, was concerned with that ‘humble 
path’. I first addressed two of the major difficulties with Schopenhauer’s entire 
philosophy. The first involved his understanding of the relation between the doctrine 
of the will and the thing-in-itself. The second major difficulty concerned 
Schopenhauer’s language concerning the ‘knowability’ of the thing-in-itself; that 
is, for a transcendental idealist, surely we cannot directly ‘know’ anything of that 
which is beyond the conditions of the possibility of knowledge and thus outside the 
confines of the principle of sufficient reason. | examined arguments that 
Schopenhauer’s system does not form a coherent whole and which state that he 
ends with a collection of contradictory doctrines which cannot be reconciled, most 
notably the tension between his metaphysics of the will, on the one hand, and his 
ethics and doctrine of salvation, on the other. I acknowledged that Schopenhauer’s 
fluctuating statements concerning the thing-in-itself are largely to be blamed for 
such judgements. However, I believe that his philosophizing displayed such tensions 
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throughout his life and so also suggested that, by further examining Schopenhauer’s 
affinities and parallels with religious explanatory hypotheses (in order to understand 
better this soteriological ‘yearning’ in his thought), one might come to understand 
these apparent contradictions better. 

Concerning the ‘knowability’ of the thing-in-itself, Schopenhauer insists that 
even the unique inner experience of our own willing remains firmly rooted in the 
phenomenal realm. I sought to suggest that Schopenhauer’s notion of the better 
consciousness and his affinity with religious belief systems, again, their ‘mystical’ 
aspects in particular, led him to believe that he averted contradiction and ended 
‘merely’ in paradox (a familiar religious explanatory device) instead. Thus 
Schopenhauer does not always successfully adhere to the ‘humble path’ and remain 
silent about what is beyond the world of experience, but the ‘knowledge’ of the 
noumenal of which he speaks is, I suggested, a different form of ‘knowing’, more 
analogous to a (religious) sense of ‘non-conceptual’ awareness. However, the precise 
point where Schopenhauer’s (supposedly immanent) metaphysics ends and his 
mysticism begins remains in doubt. 

| particularly endorsed those arguments which tend to suggest that the thing-in- 
itself is ultimately not, as is commonly believed, the will for Schopenhauer, but 
something more mystical and ineffable. Thus, again, he seems to offer something 
more akin to doctrines of the ultimate which are found in many religious systems. I 
contended that, if Schopenhauer’s doctrine of salvation — which promises a ‘peace 
that is higher that all reason’ — is to be at all coherent, then, indeed, the thing-in- 
itself cannot be the striving, aimless will. A ceaseless will cannot will not to will. 
Yet salvation, for Schopenhauer, is the denial of the will. 

Thus, in the final chapter, I sought further to demonstrate that Schopenhauer’s is, 
indeed, a soteriological explanatory hypothesis by comparing its functional 
similarities to more openly religious examples of the same genre. This is because 
he offers a salvific/liberative account of the possibility of human transformation 
which would qualify as a religious way of transformation according to John Hick’s 
interpretation of religion, in which he identifies 


variations within different conceptual schemes on a single fundamental theme: the 
sudden or gradual change of the individual from an absorbing self-concern to a new 
centring in the supposed unity-of-reality-and-value that is thought of as God, Brahman, 
the Dharma, Sunyata, or the Tao. Thus the generic concept of salvation/liberation, which 
is that of the transformation of human existence from self-centredness to Reality- 
centredness.! 


Indeed, I outlined how Schopenhauer’s thought gradually became something of a 
postmodern ‘surrogate religion’ for those of his era who had lost faith in old 
dogmatic theological belief systems, but who nonetheless were dissatisfied with the 
claims that science and reason could explain all that there is to be explained. 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy spoke to the disillusioned people who rejected the 
overt optimism and pretensions of humanity in the second half of the nineteenth 
century, but who nonetheless wished to cling to the belief that there was some 
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meaning and significance to existence, especially those who intuited that this was 
somehow bound up with the moral. Schopenhauer was happy to serve as their 
prophet, for he believed that he said more directly what the major religions had 
struggled to say throughout the history of humanity. I also noted that it appears he 
never managed to free himself from religious longings on a personal basis, either. 

Indeed, I suggested that, in his most important doctrine, that of the denial of the 
will which he believed had parallels in many world religions, Schopenhauer betrays 
the hallmarks of a thinker who is in search of a credible theology. In view of the 
mysterious nothingness which he deems to be the ‘state’ which marks the attainment 
of salvation, that ‘peace that is higher than all reason’, and because his ‘humble 
path’ ends in paradox, rather than descending into fotal contradiction, I concluded 
that Schopenhauer can thus be better understood when one examines the functional 
and methodological parallels between his system and religious soteriological 
hypotheses. I sought to outline to what overall judgement of his thought such 
investigations would lead. 

His philosophical humility, that humble path, takes him through the descriptive 
analysis of the awful misery of existence but nonetheless identifies where such 
misery 1s transcended. His system urges the reader towards virtue and holiness, 
towards mysticism and the attainment of some ineffable peace or Nirvana where 
union with ultimate reality is finally achieved. Schopenhauer does not, then, attempt 
to describe that state in positive terms, he remains humble in adopting the method 
of apophatic theology, the via negativa. Like many theologians, he realizes it would 
be foolish pride and the assertion of the egoistic will in human nature to try and 
gain masterful knowledge of that which is beyond the very conditions for the 
possibility of human knowledge. 

Yet if Schopenhauer does not acknowledge some sense of ultimate reality which 
is predisposed towards the good, towards virtue, compassion, justice and loving- 
kindness, what final coherence can his ethical—soteriological thought contain? From 
whence would such virtue arise? If will is only an intermediate ‘force’ between 
being and nothingness, would it not surely crush all human goodness, likewise the 
aspiration towards such and hence towards salvation? One might say that 
Schopenhauer has ruled nothing in and nothing out with regard to ultimate reality: 
the will serves as an explanatory hypothesis regarding the force which underlies 
suffering, ‘fallen’ existence, yet beyond this we can say no more. What he does say 
is that true morality exists, for we know there are times when we can experience the 
stilling of the will, indeed, the stilling of time itself. Schopenhauer’s ‘humble path’ 
stops when it reaches the mystery of ethics. Yet this only begs the question concerning 
the coherence of his ethical—soteriological system. For if we can truly say nothing 
of ultimate reality in the final analysis, how can Schopenhauer make the assertions 
which he does in his metaphysics of morality and his doctrine of salvation? How 
can Schopenhauer be confident that salvation is possible? One might still suspect 
that, after all, because he does not espouse some more developed understanding of 
ultimate reality, he fails to bridge the ‘moral gap’. 

Just as Kant realized the need for a ‘guarantor’ of his highest good, but limited 
our knowledge of the noumenal realm (hence philosophical humility) so, too, 
does Schopenhauer realize that his system requires some moral basis behind 
existence to ‘guarantee’ salvation: ‘Can there be conceived anything more real 
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than the moral?’? But he does not develop the argument. It is not that here he is 
humble in the extreme, refusing even to name the whirlwind; it is that he again 
strains to be consistent and leaves the question of how ultimate reality should be 
understood firmly open by his ending in mystery. His system would have gained 
much more coherence had he not done so and offered at least an account of the 
logical implications of his ethical and soteriological thought. Nonetheless, the 
‘humble path’, which for Kant is an attempt at philosophical rigour and consistency, 
that is, a method, becomes in Schopenhauer’s system an (unacknowledged) 
apophatic theology and path to salvation. So Schopenhauer ends with a tension, 
the tension between the humble path method and his claims that his thought is the 
criterion to test the validity of other explanatory hypotheses. 

Thus, on these grounds, I would finally question the overall consistency and 
coherence of his system. Schopenhauer makes no definitively positive statements 
concerning a conception of ultimate reality that would sit more easily with his 
ethical—soteriological thought. I believe his system would gain greater coherence if 
he had offered something in this direction. His claim to have discerned the ‘truth’ 
about reality in an unsurpassed fashion, and thereby his system is to be the criterion 
against which other explanatory hypotheses are measured, is called into question 
by the very fact that he ends his own system with mystery and that he states that the 
major religious systems also end in mystery. Mystery is mystery and so he cannot, 
therefore, have surpassed such systems. If the truth is something which ultimately 
we cannot know for certain, there is no room for claims of superiority concerning 
systems which reach the same boundary lines of metaphysical enquiry. At times, 
religions and Schopenhauer, alike, claim more than this and appear to view morality 
as One way of so doing: that is, of discerning the ‘truth’. 

Hence a final paradox. I believe Schopenhauer, by and large, tried to adhere to 
his ‘humble path’ in method (albeit with some notorious deviations where he says 
more than he should about that which he cannot directly know). However, in 
intention and in the assessment of his own system, his attitude bears the hallmarks 
of the very antithesis of humility, pride. It is likely his notorious personal vanity 
influenced the latter, but his love of the truth the former. Perhaps it 1s fitting that an 
individual so given to hubris who yet produced a system so infused with 
methodological humility should have that system ultimately judged to be 
paradoxically indicative of both. 

Overall, I think that it can be suggested that a thorough examination of his 
ethical—soteriological thought and the ‘humble path’ will allow one to assert that 
religion and morality are intrinsically linked in the thought of Arthur Schopenhauer 
and that one can view him as a thinker ‘on the boundary’ of theology. It is ironic 
that Christian theology today has moved closer to many of the themes explored in 
Schopenhauer’s explanatory hypothesis and his embracing of the via negativa from 
the mystical traditions. But Schopenhauer’s claim to have penetrated to the core of 
religion must be deemed false. His apophaticism, divorced from more affirmative 
doctrines of ultimate reality, ends with the negative side alone. Yet the negation of 
what? There appears to be no systematic doctrine of ‘revelation’ in a system which 
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nonetheless appears to presuppose that certain mysterious truths have, indeed, been 
‘revealed’. Ultimately, Schopenhauer’s system did not surpass those religious systems 
with which he engaged in dialogue, but achieves what it does and maintains what 
coherence it has because it is parasitic upon those very religious systems. 
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